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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

A discussion of India’s political future has always 
had for a background the relations between its two major 
communities, the Hindus and the Muslims. Few ques¬ 
tions in this country have aroused such intense passion 
and controversy as the communal question. In recent 
years, especially, the communal problem has almost come 
to overshadow the Indian political scene, so much so 
that an attempt at its solution has become the paramount 
need of the day. 

The present study has been called “The Communal 
Triangle in India”, and the title is meant to be self-ex¬ 
planatory. Even a superficial examination of the ques¬ 
tion reveals its triangular aspect. The three parties to it, 
the Hindus, the Muslims and the British, have each played 
a certain part and have each got a definite responsibi¬ 
lity to bear, in giving the communal problem its present 
form. To treat the communal problem merely as a ques¬ 
tion of Hindu-Muslim adjustment is to view it out of 
focus, as the third party, the British Government, has 
played a great, and oftentimes a decisive part in Hindu- 
Muslim relations. It will be one of the chief tasks of the 
present work to examine the communal problem in this 
triangular setting. 

We have stated that the Hindus, the Muslims and 
the British Government constitute the three arms of the 
communal triangle. From other considerations also, the 
question assumes a triangular shape. The political arm 
of the triangle is generally the best known, since it is the 
most obvious. But complex problems do not always 
admit of simple and cut-and-diy explanations. While 
the political aspect has an importance aU its own, it is by 
no means the only aspect of the co mmunal problem. 
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There are other forces whose influence must be 
adequately appraised. One such is the sociological basis 
of the. communal problem. The other is the irrational 
factor whose place in human affairs has begun to receive 
a good deal of attention ftom political psychologists 
in recent times. From this point of view, the three arms 
of the communal triangle are the political, the sociolo¬ 
gical and the irrational pulls working on our society for 
the last hundred and fifty odd years. 

In the examination of the nature of all these forces 
and their inter-actions, will be found a clue to the 
solution of the communal problem. Only such a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the communal triangle would enable 
us to understand it correctly. Such a task, it will 
readily be conceded, is by no means easy. 

The writing of this book has been an act of faith. 
In a world enveloped in the holocaust of war, the politics 
of power have overshadowed every ethical consideration 
and swept into the background every ideal that made life 
meaningful and exciting. Brute force and a widespread 
appeal to the baser passions and interests of mankind on 
the one hand, and the tragic working of Imperialism on 
the other, have brought about, for the present at any rate, 
the triumph of unreason, and a general sense of frustra¬ 
tion. But periods of high tension are invariably succeeded 
by those in which a new psychological stock-taking takes 
place, and reason begins again to function in a calm 
atmosphere. 

India could hardly escape the larger world reactions 
and her politics in recent years show traces of an unre¬ 
solved conflict. The present writers firmly believe this 
to be a passing phase. But the best preparation to under¬ 
stand the present and welcome the future is not simply 
to mark time but to make a resolute attempt to examine 
our present discontents. 

The communal question has exercised the minds of 
Indian statesmen for well over a generation, and a ftesh 
approach, rooted in objectivity, based on sober facts, 
uoimpeadiable documentation and devoid of any pre- 
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possession has become a most pressing need. The 
present volume is oflFered as a small contribution towafds 
this end. 



CHAPTER n 


HINDUS AND MUSLIMS ; A HISTORICAL 
SURVEY 

Over a thousand years separate us from the first 
Muslim contact with India. As we review the period we 
see wave upon wave of the foreigners pouring into this 
land of milk and honey as peaceful traders or proud con¬ 
querors. They fight and subdue the native races after 
prolonged and bitter conflicts. But soon the magic of the 
land casts its subtie spell around them. Even during the 
period of conflict an unseen pr ocess of assimilati^qn becomes 
j^scernible which liEe^. tjiy changes, tiie harsh 

whtoufS ~l 5 ~an “agreeable shape, ^ionflicts end in co¬ 
operation, and co-operation brings into being a new 
synthesis with a fine blending of the rivers and pastures 
of Hindustan and the arid splendour of the deserts of 
Central Asia. Grace and dignity become the hall-mark 
of this new synthesis which is the Hindu-Muslim 
culture. 

The history of a thousand years supplies more evid¬ 
ence to prove this than to prove the opposite tendency of 
wars and conflicts. What is surprising in the Hindu-MusUm 
contact is not thefact that it resulted in conflicts and antago¬ 
nisms—^those were as inevitable as the later struggle for 
power between the Indians and the British. The im- 
jortant and significant fact, often forgotten, is that the 
Hindus and the Muslims composed their mtagonisms 
ano^vo l ved a ne w culture, we get a correct pers^c- 
Hve cfflPiEfiat evolution when we compare it with the 
achievements of the similar Indo-British contact. That 
contact is now more than three hundred years^ old but it 
is barren of any creative synthesis which can be des¬ 
cribed as Indo-British culture. The Englishman is as 
much of a foreigner to-day as he was then, and he has 
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carefully preserved his separate identity, by a caste systgn 
as rigid and uncompromising as any practised in In^. 
As against this, if we look at Hin du-Muslim relations 
through the perspective of centuries, which is the only 
true perspective of history, the conflicts appe ar in a for m 
difiused; the affinities stand out in^bold and clear outline. 

Scrangg^s it may seem, the SS”Muslim conisa^th 
India was a peaceful one. Long before they came as 
invaders from the- Nofth-West, the Muslims had estab- 
lisEed t^e settlements in the South with their distinct 
culture-pattern. 

The Arabs had commercM relations with India long 
befot^tK^jr^caBmced^^Tslan Fandnh e lSI usIim~'A^ in¬ 
herited the legacy~of thei r pag^ fortefS; trade routes 

sea^^wnimerce "wltETima. Tfiere was, for instance, 
a'bHsL Irade in EoHesr thousand horses were an¬ 
nually exported from Pars to Malabar, their total value 
amounting to 2,200,000 dinars. Demands of trade 
brought small communities of Muslim settlers to the 
Malabar coast. To encourage trade, and in keeping with 
the then prevalent policy of religious toleration and eclec¬ 
ticism, the Muslims were not only welcomed and allowed 
to build mosques but even to carry on religious propa¬ 
ganda. Before the arrival of Malik Kafur’s army into 
the South, Mussahnans had established their settlements 
in important centres of trade; they had entered into deal¬ 
ings with people living around them; and from this inter¬ 
course of Arabs and Tamils a number of communities of 
mixed descent, like the Ravuttans, and the Labbes, had 
arise^t 

Not only had the Muslims spread over the whole 
coast but they had al so acquired influence in politics and 
society. Marco Polo describes Taqi-ud-diti as the mihis S^- 
^nd adviser' of Kmg Sundar Pandy a. He*~^'w 5 r~succeed^ 
by his son^ Siraj-ud-^dih, and by”Tiis grandson, Nizam- 
ud-din in the same position. The Pandya ambassador 
to Kubfai Khan (1286) was Fakhr-ud-din Ahmed. So 
complete was the identity of interest that waves of Mus¬ 
lim invasion were resisted by Indian Mussahnans along 
with the Hindus. The army of Malik Kafur ms opposed 
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by Raja Vii Ballal who included in his contingents 20,000 
l^ssalmans. 

With the passage of time this fact becomes increas¬ 
ingly noticeable. The annals of M uslim nile^JOuJndia 
_are full of dynastic^ not rehgious wafsl Dn”the historic 
*Baftlefleld of Pampat, Jbabar faced the armed might of -a 
Muslim opponent. jSultan Ibrahim Xod ii Tt~^s not 
any religious «tf« but the superiority o^he mobile cavalry 
column over the ponderous might of infantry and ele¬ 
phant corps that brought victory to the Moghul invader. 
History repeated itself when the Afghan Sher Shah over¬ 
whelmed the forces of Humayun. 

Nor was it different in the South. 

la spite of the fact that the Vijayanagar kingdom was conti¬ 
nually at war with the neighbouring Muslim Kingdoms, there 
appears to have been great religious tolerance and great appre¬ 
ciation of each other’s cultures. The Adilshahi Sultans of 
Bijapur and Nizamshahis of Ahmednagar freely patronized 
Maratha Chiefs, and employed Hindu officers for their adminis¬ 
tration and Hindu troops in their armies. The latter (Nizam- 
shahi of Ahmednagar) gave great impetus to the Marathi langu- 
age by making it the language of their official transactions. 
The Hindu rulers of Vijayanagar reciprocated these feelings; 
they took Muslim troops in their employ, encouraged Muslim 
traders and buUt mosques for their worship.^ 

And the long drawn-out contest between the Mughal 
Emperors and the Bahamani Kingdoms of the South is 
conclusive proof of the dynastic and non-religious char ac¬ 
ter of these wars. 

In reli^OTS matters also a via media was gradually 
discovered. Long before Akbar, Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin 
(1420-1470) of Kashmir was famed alike for his tolerance 
and learning. He repealed the odious ja^iya, while his 
scholarship and sympathy were reflected in his own trans¬ 
lations of several Sanskrit works into Persian. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, another remarkable 
king, Alaudin Husain Shah (1493-1519) of Gam^.'the 
first king of the Husaini dynasty, inaugurated a new era 
in Bengal. A generous patron of art and literature, his 

^Tatachaad : Inflmtue of Islam on Indian Culiurtt pp. 250-51. 
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sympathetic policy made fot reconciliation among the 
different classes of his subjects. 

The same policy was followed by Sher Shah (1486- 
1545). Unmindful of the advice of the ulema he pursued 
a policy of religious toleration and equal justice among 
his subjects. 

To eccourage education among his Hindu subjects he 
granted them waqfs and allowed them a free hand in their 
management. For his liberal and beneficent policy he was 
liked by his subjects of all castes and creeds.* 

The enlightened tolerance of Akbar the Great is too 
well known to need special empha^s but one may safely 
infer that the success of his policies was in a large measure 
due to this long tradition behind them and because they 
were in tune w ith the general temper of the time in our 
country^ And^~AkBa?s a^ wefe^^Mdged' stu- 

pencfous. 

It is worth remembering that at a time when Europe was 
plunged into strife of warring sects, when Roman Catholics 
were burning Protestants at the stake, and Protestants were 
executing Roman Catholics, Akbar guaranteed peace not only 
to ‘warring sects^ but to differing religions. Li the modem 
age, he was the first and almost dxe greatest e^eriiiienteJL in 
^the field of tolerfltio ffjf tEe^races j o w^h it jwas 

applied and the con temporaxY^^ onditions-Z E^ ■.tak 5 ]i ^ into 
account.^^ 

In Spite of vacillation, the fundamental trend of 
Akbar’s policy was never reversed under subsequent 
Mughal Emperors. Prof. Sharma concludes his specia¬ 
lised work on the subject with the following words ; » 

In Europe it was the period when political authorities— 
whether ruling princes or kings in Parliament—^were busy dic¬ 
tating to their subjects even the variety of religious belief they 
were to hold, mose who governed on behalf of Edward VI, 
for exampl^said that the religion of the English people should 
be ProtestSt and England became Protestant. Mary came 
J||gr-.him and as if by magic, England reverted to Roman 
^^HthoUcism. With EUzabe& the wheel turned again and Eag- 

*Ishwari Prasad : History of Muslim rule in India, p. 333. 

* Sri Ram Sharma : Tbe ^ligious Policy of the Mughal l^perers, 

pp. j9 -6 o. 
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land emerged Anglican from the struggle.In the sixteenth 

and seventeenth century the religious belief of their subjects 
was very mudt a concern of governments. The Mughals, 
therefore, proved an excepdon when they left the religious 
beliefs of Aeir subjects alone, 'iney passed HO Acts of Sup¬ 
remacy, they enforced no Thirty-Nine Articles, so far as the 
beliefs of the preponderant majority of the population were 
concerned. Even for the MusUms all that diey did was to 
punish aposlgicy and extort outward confornOTy in certain 
matters of public conduct;^ 

Toleration, along with cultural landing and racial 
interpenetration, soon led to syncre tism ~in religion and 
philosophy. The invaders sett^ down in the country, 
and in common withithe conquered, mellowed under the 
Indian sun. Time and new traditions wore down the 
barriers between the two communities. Muslim courts 
that extended their patronage to Hindu as well as Muslim 
scholars and courtiers became the meeting ground of 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. The Hindu mastered the 
intricacies of Persian and Arabic, the Muslim men of 
letters were captivated by the ageless charm of Sanskrit. 

, The two most illustrious names that come to mind in 
this connection are those of Amir Khusrau and Princ e 
^ara Shikoh. 

Khusrau was the most famous poet of his time and 
undoubtedly the most b rilli ant man of letters at the court 
of Delhi, during the Khilji and the Tughluq dynasties.-i 
He was tutor to the eldest son of Emperor Balban and 
was held in high favour. A prolific writer, he enjoys wide 
popularity even to the present day. He not only sup¬ 
ported the Hindi language, but himself wrote in it. 

Prince Data Shikoh, the elder brother of Emperor 
Aurangxeb, was an accomplished scholar and a great 
admirer of Hindu philosophy and Sanskrit learning. It 
was the Persian translation of ^e Upanishads made under 
his auspices that opened to the scholars of* the West, this 
«eat treasure of Indian philosophy and created ajjdesire 
tor greater e^loration of Hindu Culture. Und®' his 
patronage several famous Sanskrit works were trans- 

* Sri Ram Shatma : op. cit., pp. aoo-ao' 
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lated into Persian including the Bhagvad Gita and the 
Yoga Vasistha. He himself also wrote a number of 
learned works and collected around him a notable band of 
Sufi scholars, wit h, the pu^Q S&jaf buildin g a bridge -bet¬ 
ween the Ifadu an3~^eT>iu$^ culturS T SudTI^mples 
can be' mvJtrpn^ aK^^ ® Earlier the Bama- 

yana and th» Mahahharata had been translated into Persian 
under orders of Akbar, as also quite a number of other 
Sanskrit works. 

Clashes were there, but the waters of life were round¬ 
ing them and the “blooming buzzing confusion” was 
getting a new integration. Men arose on all sides who 
could think in terms commensurale with the new en¬ 
vironment. The tendency was so universal that even the 
intellectual renaissance that preceded the rise of the Mara- 
tha Power did not escape its influence. 

The severity of the monotheistic creed of the Muhammadans 
was distinctly impressed upon the minds of these prophets 
(Kabir, Nanak and others). The worshippers of E)attatraya 
or the incarnation of the Hindu Trinity, often clothed their 
God in the garb of a Muhammadan Faqir. This same 
was at work with greater effect on the popular mind in Maha¬ 
rashtra, where preachers, both Brahman and non-Brahman, 
were calling the people to identify Rama with Rahim, and 
ensure their freedom from bonds of formal ritualism and caste 
distinctions, and unite in common love of man and faith 
in God.® 

Nor was the debt one-sided. Islam penetrated 
Hindu thought in a variety of ways. Even if we consider 
the influence of Islamic thought on the development of 
the philosophies of Shankar and Ramanuja as unproved, 
we canAot ignore the ferment that the meeting of Rama 
and Rahim created, that sought numerous and persistent 
outlets. Kabir and Nanak, Tukaram and Chaitanya testify 
to the creative power of^Jlie contact of the two reli¬ 
gions. 

Thus, on the philosophical heights of mysticism, 
where man wrestles with the problem of his relation to 

® cf. Hindus and Mussulmans of India by Atulanand Chakravarty. 

•Ranade : 'Rise of the Maratha Power^ pp. 50-51. 
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the universe, the Hindu and the Muslim met on common 
ground. The impulse of that meeting spread to the 
broad masses of Indian humanity and made them a single 
people. 

No less fruitful was the impact of a foreign medium 
on the native languages of hidia. We have already 
noticed how the Bahamani Kingdoms gave a great 
impetus to the development of the Marathi language. 
Bengali also received a similar stimulus. 

The elevation of Bengali to a literary status was brought 
about by several influences of which Muhammadan conquest 
was undoubtedly one of the foremost. If the Hindu kings had 
continued to enjoy Independence (because of their preference 
for Sanskrit) Bengali would scarcely have got an opportunity 
to find its way to the court of kings, 

observes Dinesh Chandra Sen in his monumental History 
of Bengali Language and Literature? 

But the most remarkable development was that the 
Muslim scholars themselves began writing in the Hindi 
language. Akbar gave it very generous patronage and 
Birbal won the coveted tide of Yuivi Laja. Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan, one of Akbar’s ministers, was a dis¬ 
tinguished Hindi poet and his writings are still current. 
Ras Khan was another Muslim poet, who wrote in Hindi. 
Persian exerted a powerful influence on the Braja Bhasa 
and was itself enriched by many new words from Hindi. 

From this union was born a new language spoken by 
the masses who were unacquainted alike with Sanskrit 
and Persian. Urdu, which was at first confined to the 
army and then spoken mostly in the North reached the 
South with Malik Kafur’s invasion. In course *of time 
it developed from a spoken dialect into a fine literaty 
medium and to-day has one of the ripest literatures in 
India. 

As in religion and language, so in painting and archi¬ 
tecture, new types were creat^ which embodied the ex¬ 
cellence of tiie traditional modes of both Hindus and 
Muslims. As Havell has pointed out: 

^ page lo. 
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In all the Indian Muhammadan styles.at Delhi, Ajmet, 

Agra, Gaur, Malwa, Gujarat, Jaunpur and Bijapur.whe¬ 

ther the locd rulers were Arab, Pathan, Turk, Persian, Mongol 
or Indian, the form and construction in the domes of moscpies 
and tombs and palaces, as well as the Hindu symbols which 
crown them; the mihrahs made to simulate Hindu shrines; 
the arches often Hinduised in construction, in form nearly 
always; the symbolism which underlies the decorative and 

structural designs.all these tell us plainly that to the Indian 

builders the sect of the Prophet of Mecca was only one of the 
many which made up the synthesis of Hinduism; they could 
be good Muhammadans but yet remain Hindus.® 

The Arabs who were the first to come to India greatly 
admired Hindu architecture, ^ultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni took with him huncked s o f^raitsm^ ai to hl^ capitgj" 
^ty and^frdm 'th^ *^^^ them were ^ H^patHTea to 

Idle vanous couftToFC enlral AsiC^Ttefegm fusion 

oTtheTiindu Sid MusTSn styles in Gujerat, O. M. Moneer, 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, says : 

The style evolved for Islamic buildings in Gujarat is the 
product of the impact of two equally vital traditions, namely, 
those of the indigenous medieval Hindu architecture whidi 
had a brilliant record to its credit, and of that which had already 
created the Qutb Minar, the Masjid-i-Quwwat-id-Islam and 
the Jamat Khana Masjid at Nizamuddm in Delhi. While suffi¬ 
cient local talent capable of great achievements in architectural 
forms had been inherited in Gujarat itself by the Mussalmans, 
they had also brought with them their builders trained in the 
school of the so-called early Pathan architecture of Delhi. 
These latter alone were able to give the Muslim designs of 
Gujarat buildings a breadth and spaciousness which were want¬ 
ing in the otherwise magnificent Hindu fabrics of this area. 
The result is that of all the styles of buildings which developed 
under Muslim auspices in India, the most elegant, and withal 
the most characteristic, is the one associated with the buildings 
of the Muslim Kings of Gujarat.® 

In Music too, the process of fusion is very noticeable. 
One of the most notable additions to the repertory of 
Hindu musical ragas is the Kbyal^ invented by Amir Khus- 
rau and perfected by Sultan Husain Shah Sharqui of 


^Indian Arebitecturei p. 101. 

• Revealing Indi(^s Past (edited by Sir John Gumming), p. 75. 
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Jaunpuf, another ruler who made himself an ambassador 
of better understanding between his Hindu and Muslim 
subjects. Common musical traditions now extend back 
to centuries and it is a commonplace to-day to find known 
Muslim and Hindu ustads having Hindu and Muslim 
disciples.^® 

This cultural blending prevented the Hindu, under 
Muslim rule, from becoi^g a political pariah . Even 
in the darkest periods of fanaticism, the position of Hin- 
Idus was generally much better than that of most com- 
jraunities in Europe contemporary to them, whose faith 
/differed from that of their rulers. 

Even Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, who looted the 
famous temple of Somnath, did not hesitate to employ a 
Hindu Commander and a large body of Hindu troops in 
his expeditions against Muslims. General Tilak, in fact, 
suppressed the rebellion of the ruler’s Muslim general, 
Niyaltigin. The Sultan’s son, Masud, went a step fur¬ 
ther and appointed Tilak commander of all his Indian 
troops. 

Akbar’s Hindu military commanders are well known, 
but what is not so well known is that Aurangzeb also 
had in his employment a large number of Hindu officers, 
some of whom like Maharaia T aswant Singh and Raja 
Tai Sin^, besides holding the high rank an^la^ Mari^ b- 

It is interesting to note likewise that Shivaji also had 
in his employ quite a number of Muslim military officers. 
Some of them held important positions, like Generals, 
Siddi Hullal and Nur Khan, fri Shivaji’s Navy, there 
were at least three Muslim Admirals—Siddi Sambal, 
Siddi Misri and Daulat Khan. 

In other branches of administration also, Hindus 
played a part, finding considerable employment in the 

“One other j&ctor that gave a fillip to the progress and exten¬ 
sion of knowledge in this country deserves notice. It was the Mus¬ 
lims who brought paper to India. They in their turn had obtained 
it originally from me Chinese. The coming of paper removed quite 
a number of difikulties and by cheapening the cost of book produc¬ 
tion accelerated die spread of knowledge. 
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Revenue and Finance Departments. Sultan Mohammad 
Tughluq, who ascended the throne of Delhi in 1525, had 
many Hindus in. his emp loy. One of the highest officers' 
in his Finance Department was a Hindu, by name, Ratan. 
Akbar’s celebrated Finance and Revenue Minister, Raja 
Todar Mai, introduced far-reaching changes in adminis¬ 
tration and was reckoned amongst the highest dignitaries 
of the State. A.urang2eb’s Finance Minister, Ragh Nath 
was also a Hindu. — 


That these are not isolated instances is proved by an 
illuminating anecdote recorded by Sir WiUiam Hunter. 
Most of the Muslim nobles appointed Hindu baHififs to 
attend to their collections from land and to deal with the 


peasantry. 


So universal was this system that Akbar successfully defend¬ 
ed the selection of a Hindu Minister of Finance by referring to 
it. On Todar Mai’s appointment as Chancellor of the Empire, 
the Mussalman princes sent a deputation to remonstrate. 


Who manages your properties and grants of land ? 

asked the Emperor. 

Our Hindu agents, they answered. 

Very good, said Akbar, allow me also to appoint a 
Hindu to manage my estates.^ 


It would be correct to say that on the whole, in nor¬ 
mal times, many Hindus occupied high positions and 
wielded great power. Not only in the Finance depart¬ 
ment, but in the Army also Hindus occupied a more ex¬ 
alted place than has been allotted to Indians today.^ 

So, in the perspective of centuries we see the Hindus 
and the Muslims successfully trying to replace conflict 
by co-operation, wars and strife by mutual understand¬ 
ing. The harvest they reaped of this wise tolerance was 
their richest treasure and has become our most cherished 
national heritage. To deny it is to throw away our glo¬ 
rious patrimony, with the reckless improvidence of the 
prodigal son. 

There are many in this country to-day who deny this 


“ Tie Indian Mussulmans by Sir William Hunter, p.' 157. 
“ cf. Professor Sri Ram Smrma, op. dt. 
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heritage and seek to press upon us conclusio ns tfa at^^ ate 
not tooted in tradition and ate foxin^!~arE esLj6iLthe 
half-truth? 

What stands between the Hindus and Muslims, writes Dr. 
Ambedkar, is not a mere di£Ferenc e; it is an antagonism as dis¬ 
tinguished from mere diffe rence, l^is diiterenK is not to be 
attributed to material cauSfiSr^ It is spiritual in its character. 
It is formed by causes that take origins in historical, religious, 
cultural and social antipathy of whirb pnihira l antipath y is 
only a reflection .^* 

This is a gross misrepresentation of facts and con¬ 
trary to all accepted canons of human psychology and 
hehaviour. To suggest that for a thousand years Hindus 
■and Muslims lived together, not peacefully, but like Platons 
team of horses one of which flies to the sun while the other 
draws towards the earth, is not only unhistorical but 
absurd, because that is not the way in which men live 
together or live creatively. 

It may be argued, however, that we are most con¬ 
cerned with Hindu-Muslim relations, not as they existed 
in the distant past but as they have developed within the 
British period. To that period, therrfore, we shall now 
turn and see how the British impact affected the two 
-communities and influenced their relations. 


"Dr. B. R. Ambedkar —<m $51. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM POLITICS 
(1857—1940) 

In the Slitting days of 1857 the Indian Muslims played 
a vety ptominent part. The tebeUion, howevet, did 
not succeed, and the sttong hand of the victorious British 
fell heavily upon Muslim nationalists. The pte-Mutiny 
policy of supptessing the Muslims was now cattied out 
with such thotoughness that at the end of it we find the 
Muslims of India, a ptoud and btave people, teduccd 
■ to the position of illitetate masses with ihek spirit btoke n 
and theit pride hu mbled .tQ-.lhe dust, 

During those datk yeats of the last centuty, jthe cham¬ 
pion of the Muslims was Sit Syed Ahmad Khan. He 
found his community broken by the trials and tribulations 
of the Mutiny, and the stormy decades that succeeded it. 
^Educationally backward and politically suspect, the once 
proud and distinguished rulers of India were being 
swept off the Indian stag e. Sir Syed decided to devote 
"Bis great talents to the awakening and unification of his 
community. 

He was eminently fitted for the task. Of a distin¬ 
guished ancestry—his matetoal grandfather was Prime 
Minister to Akbar II—Syed Ahmad entered British ser¬ 
vice at an early age and was posted at Bijnor when the 
storm of the Mutiny burst upon India. During the 
Mutiny he stood by the Government a nd his tact and 
resourcefulness saved a critical situation and man y Eng- 
lishTives. When*^s fact became known 'to the Sfiiti- 
lieers they looted his house and property at Delhi and 
caused him considerable financial damage. 

The following year he published The Omses of 
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In^n RevoU in Utdu.^ Government, he argued, ms 
out of touch with public opinion and unmindful of it. 
Kb India n Was allowed liiTlie Legiblailve C gunaTImrffie 
Government had no other first-hand source of ascertain¬ 
ing pubhc feeling. This, according to him, was the 
primary cause of the rebellion. 

He is most known, however, for his efforts to pro¬ 
mote Muslim education. His name is inseparably linked 
in the public mind with the great educat tongl institution 
at Aligarh. His efforts to rouse his co-religionists from 
tSdr lethS^ and his powerful attacks on tradition brought 
upon him die bitter wrath of the orthodox Muslims who 
accused him of atheism and treachery to Islam. He was 
excommunicated and even threatened with assassination. 
Undaunted by aU this opposition, he carried his plans to 
successful fruition and the M.A.O. College of Aligarh 
came into being.* A few years later he laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Mimammadan Educational Conference which 
has met fairly regularly ever since. 

In his early days Sir Syed was a nationalist and a 
radical. As a government officer and then as a pensioner, 
he never hesitated to criticize the official machinery when- 
ever he found su ch criticism called for. The behaviour 
of the English ofhcets towards Indiah^often roused his 
indignation: 

Now in the first years of the British Rule in India, the people 
were heartily in favour of it. This good feeling Ae govern¬ 
ment has now forfeited and the natives very generally-say that 
they are treated with contempt. A native gentleman is in the 
eyes of any petty official, as much lower than that official as 
t^t official esteems himself lower than a Duke. The opinion 
of many of these officials is that no native can be a gentleman. 

However good the intentions of the government with regard 
to the subjects may be, unless these officials give practical 
proofs thereof by kind treatment of the natives, the people will 

^ The title of the Urdu original is Asbab-e-Bagawat (1858). It 
was translated into English by Sir Auckland Colvin and Lt. Col. 
G. F. I. Graham and published in 1875. 

* The full story is told in Mauliaa Altaf Hussain Hali’s well 
known die life of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in Urdu. 
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not believe in them. Theory and practice are not one and the 
same. 

He was also a champion of Indian demands in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

In the wo rd Nation, I include both Hindus and Muh am- 
n^adans because that Is meanlyjmeaningTo^attod^ it. 
With me it is not woSfTiransidSihgwSris^tESr religious 
faith, because we do not see anythiug of it. What we do sec 
, is that we inhabit land, are s u bject t^the ru le oi the 

af\d thp mngs of fa mine also we suffer equally. These are the 
^‘SlfereS^gmunci's u^n""’^v®ich7TrHn^ 1^ these races which 
inhabit India by one word, i.e. Hindus^ meaning to say that they 
are the inhabitants of ILndustan. While in the Legislative 
Council I always was anxious for the prosperity of this nation. 

And often, in the vein of a poet, he used to H in¬ 
dus and Muslims two eyes of the beautifiil h ride was 

India] ^ ^ 

""^ut by 1885, a sudden change came over this gieat 
man. He began to oppose almost every policy he had 
advocated earlier in his life.'' He took upon himself the 
odious task of opposing several demands of the Congress^ 
including the one for the simultaneous holding of the 
I.C.S. examination in England and India. 

Allama Shibli Numani, who for fifteen years was the 
colleague of Sir Syed at the AJigarh College and an eye¬ 
witness to this tragic transformation of a great persona¬ 
lity, wrote about him as follows : 


That powerful pen that could produce a book like The Causes 
of the Indian Rsvolt and who dared to publish it when men were 
being court-martialled; that lion of a man who, while opposing 
the Punjab University Bill, shattered every argument advanced 
by Lord L3rtton and pressed in the course of three articles Indian 
demands in a language unequalled by the Congress; that fear¬ 
less man who walked out of the Agra Darbar because Indians 
and British were not treated alike in the matter of the seating 
arrangements; that patriot who hailed the Bengalis as the pride 
rfj^g^OTgat2r^ESnKTo""wEonrtd6Sri^Tme3om’1S^1E5oc5L- 
expression in our midst; nature meant him to 
be leader of all India. But circumstances and his surroimd- 
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vete the reasons for it ? What was it that so suddenly created 
this reversal ? It is unnecessary to amwer these questions now. 
Nay, to answer them might prove harmful to our cause. But 
surely the time for blindly following the self-same policy is 
over. The time for independent thinking has arrived.® 

Whatever be Maulana ShibFs reasons for not clari¬ 
fying the whole question then, time has answered it for 
us. Jt was the subtle infl uence exercised over the ageing 
Ipd^lBy tne iauropean prmcipals of die AligSE'tjSte ge 
that was ‘mainly responsible for the tragic change IrfSir 
Syed Ahmad^s pohtics.* nis trusting nature~"v^s ^ni- 
cally exploited to array him against Indian nationalism. 
He was misled into believing that w hile an Anglo-Musli m 
alliance would ameliorate &e conditi on oiT me 
community, the nationalist alignment’would lead them 
once aga in to sweat, toil and teats. He was further led 
to believe that supporting the (jovemment was the surest 
way of making up the leeway for his community. As a 
result, his unique influence was used to keep the Muslims 
particularly in Northern India, away from the Gingress. 
But there were not wanting influential Muslims who 
'‘rallied to the Gingress from its birth. Mr. Badt-ud-din 
Tyabji presided over the third Session of the Congress 
held in Madras in 1887. 'The Hon’ble Mir Humayun 
Jah, who attended the Session, gave a donation of 
Rs. 5,000. Mr. Ali Mohammad Bhimji, ~a prominent 
merchant of Bombay, toured the country to popularize 
the aims and objects of the Congress. This pro-Cong- 
ress feeling was not confined to the educated iHte or the 
merchant class only. Powerful support came from the 
Ukma. 'The advice of such outstanding divines as 
Maulana Rasheed Ahmad Gangohi, Maulvi LutfuUah of 
Aligarh and MuUa Mohammad Murad of Muzaffamagar 
was that it was perfectly legitimate for the Muslims to 
join hands with their Hindu compatriots for bettering 
their worldly condition. The IJk/fia did not actually 

* Quoted by Maukoa Syed Tufoil Ahmed Manglori in Mussal- 
mtmm ka Raosbem Mustakbi. 

‘See Cb. m. 
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pattidpate in the wotk of the Congress b gcause its pro¬ 
ceedings were then c onducted in av. jang3^ge 

“"•which they^'HiS not un 3 e tsT^ 3 r 

~T^n^Sr“SEiBIfT' call to think independently and to 
give up the anti-national policy received influential sup¬ 
port. Some of Sir Syed’s hfe-long co-workers, like 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Khwaja Altaf Husain Hali 
and Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk also shared Shibh’s views, if 
not his vision. This fact is vouched by Nawab Vikar-ul- 
Mulk, the Secretary of the Aligarh College, who wrote 
in 1907: 

By the closing years of the last century, several of the trus¬ 
tees of the Aligarh College had come to feel that Sir Syed’s 
policy needed serious correction. It was their sense of grad- 
tude to Sir Syed for his u nique semces to the comcounity, 
w lrndTpreyen^ Op po sin g 

But their patience was finally exhausted. 

We felt that we must no longer allow 6 m regard for and 
personal loyalty to. Sir Syed to stand in the way of our declar¬ 
ing our views and speaking out our tr^inds in the interest of th e 
community . Accordingly I wrote an article for publication in 
a Lahore journal and sent it to Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and 
Khwaja Altaf Husain Hali for their approval and endorse¬ 
ment as it was intended to come in our joint names. But, 
in the meanwhile, we got the sad news of Sir Syed’s death. 
In the face of the great blow the community had received in 
his death, the publication of the article was natiirally aban¬ 
doned.® 


So, in those early years. Sir Syed's great influence 
kept many educated Muslims away from the growing 
Indian nationalism as embodied iu the Congress. After 
his death towards the end of the century there arose the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy which acted as a ftesh barrier. 
Some Hindus were seeking to replace the Persian script 
then universal in the courts thfbuehout Northern Intua 


The Muslims resented this at¬ 
tempt to dttogate the Urdu language from the position 
it had enjoyed for centuries. An agitation all over the 


® Vikar-i-Hts/at, p. 420. 
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United Ptovinces resulted in the organization of 
man-e-Urdu. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the then Secre¬ 
tary of the Aligarh College, became its President. The 
Government, however, was not anxious at this stage to 
see the Muslim discontent receiving organisational ex¬ 
pression, and the Lt. Governor of the province himself 
went down to Aligaih to teU the trustees of the G^Uege 
that the Government would not countenance Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s active participation in the script con¬ 
troversy. The Nawab Saheb would have to choose bet¬ 
ween the secretaryship of the College and the president¬ 
ship of the Anjuman. It is interesting to note that the 
Government would not approve of the Muslims organis¬ 
ing themselves when they wanted to do so, but only w hen 
officialdom thought that such an organizati on would 
[help to further Government pbEcies^ , - — - 

This became evident when in 1^4 Lord Curzon put 
forward the project of dividing Bengal into separate 
provinces. He tnought that the support of a Muslim or¬ 
ganization in Eastern Bengal would be very useful to put 
his scheme through. This was all the more necessary 
since the Partition scheme was a retrograde move. As 
Curzon’s biographer. Lord Ronaldshay, now Marquis 
of Zetland, (and himself an ex-Governor of Bengal and 
ex-Secretary of State for India) has pointed out; 

The Lt. Governor with his headquarters at Calcutta and 
Darjeeling, both fiir removed from the populous eastern dis¬ 
tricts with their own peculiar problems, could not possibly 
be expected to rule efficiently so vast an area. There were 
many even among the opponents of the scheme who were 
quite prepared to agree to the latter contention; but their re¬ 
medy was a different one, and one to which Lord Curzon was 
resolutely opposed. They would substitute for the Lt. Go¬ 
vernor of the province a governor vdth an Executive Council 
as in Madras and Bombay. A Viceroy who had long since 
urged—^though without success—^the reduction of Madras 
and Bombay to the status of other provinces was hardly likely 
to smile on any such proposal.® 

The bitter pill was sought to be made palatable. 


• The Ufe cf Lard Cm(pn, Vol. H, 324, 
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thetefote, by giving it a communal coating: in a special 
meeting convened tor the purpose at Dacca, the Viceroy V 
advertised the new Ptovince as a Muslim province . He 
succeeded in winning over J^awab Saleemulkh Khan who 
was till then a staimch opponent of the Partition scheme 
and considered it as a “beastly arrangement.” Soon 
after the Partition, the Government advanced to th e 
Nawab Saheb a loan of Xi.oo.ooo at a low rate ot mter^t ?^ 
But there were many Muslims who saw through the game. 
Nawabzada Khwaja AtikuUah Khan, declared at the 
Congress of 1906: 

I may tell you at once that it is not correct that the Muslims 
of Bastem ]^agal are in favour of the partition of Bengal. 
The real fact is that it is only a few lead ing Muhammadans 
who for their own purpo s es support ed tlie measure.^ 

Nawab Ameer Hasan Khan, the Secretary of the 
Central Mohammadan Association of Calcutta, also opposed 
the partition. In less than a generation history has 
vindicated their opposition. 

The other move was more successful. A Muslim 
deputation headed by H. H. the Aga Khan waited upon 
the Viceroy in 1906. The very interesting story of the 
genesis of the Deputation is given in a later chapter, but 
its immediate success can be seen in the masterly sum¬ 
ming up of their case by the Viceroy. 

The piA of your address, as I understand it, [summed up 
Lord Minto] is a claim that any system of representation, whe¬ 
ther it aflFects a Municipality or a District Board or a Legislative 
Council, in which it is proposed to introduce or increase an 
electoral organization, the Muslim community should be re¬ 
presented as a community. You point out that in many cases, 
electoral bodies, as now constituted, cannot be expected to 
return a Muslim candidate, and if by any chance they did so, 
it would only be at the sacrifice of such candidate's views to 
those of a majority opposed to his community, whom he would 
in no way represent; and you justly claim that your proposi^ 
tion should be estimated not on your numerical strength, but I 

^ Gurumukh Nihal Singh : Landmarks in Indian ConsHtutim smd 
Development 

®Ibid. 268-69, 
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in tespect to die political importance of the community and 
the services it has tendered to the Empire., I am entirely in 
accord with you.® 

What a beautiful summing up this and what a mas- 
tetpiece of equivocation and itonyl .The ptoud Musli ms 
who a little oyer two generations ago were ruthlessly 
"cfushed under the Impefial heel, have sudden^^Become an 
impoitanf commuhify' wTucK t ehdeSg"gre^ Ter^e to the 
BmpScT ihe political umporSnce of die community 
also was for me first time discovered and given specisd 
emphasis. The necessity for communal electorates was 
accepted as a matter of course; with their incorporation 
in the Morley-Minto Reforms they became the thin end 
of the wedge that was to drive the two communities 
apart from each other. 

The success of the Deputation encouraged its pro¬ 
moters to start a separate organization for the Muslims. 
Accordingly Nawab SalimuUah Khan issued invitations 
for a Conference at Dacca in 1906. On 30th December, 
1906, the All-India Muslim League was founded. The 
aims and objects of the League were as follows: 

“(1) To promote among Indian Moslems feelings of loyalty 
towards the British Government, and to remove any miscon¬ 
ception that may arise, as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to any of its measures; (2) to protect the political 
and other rights of the Indian Moslems and to place their needs 
and aspirations before the Govermnent in temperate language; 
(3) so far as possible, without prejudice to the objects men¬ 
tioned under (1) and (2) to promote friendly feelings between 
Moslems and omer communities of India.” 

Not all Muslims, however, were willing to follow 
the lead of H. H. the Aga Khan. While quite a number of 
influential Muslims had joined the Deputation to the 
Viceroy, it by no means commanded universal support. 
So important a figure as Nawab Syed Mohammad, who 
was actually in Simla when the Deputation presented the 
address to the Viceroy, refused to have anything to do 
with either. Nor did the League have a very smooth 


* J. Buchan : Lord Minte, p. 244. 
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career. Within a year there came into existence two 
Leagues, one hea ded by Mr. (later Sit) Mohammad S^fee 
and the other bv Mian ('later sir) j^'azie Husain. T^hev 
were again united at the Aligarh Session but the pheno- 
menon was to repeat itself in 1928. 

In December 1908, the League session met at Am¬ 
ritsar under the presidentship of Sir Syed Ali Imam. 
Resolutions demanding the extension of co mmunal re¬ 
presentation to the Local Bodies, the appointment of a 
Muslim and a Hindu to the Privy Council, a share in the 
Services, and a resolution disapproving the attitude of the 
Indian National Congress on the Partition of Bengal 
were passed at this Session. In 1909, almost the same 
resolutions were repeated. 

The year 1909-10 brought a marked change in the 
political life of the Indian Muslims. Thanks to an admi¬ 
nistrative fracas between the Secretary of the Aligarh 
College, Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, who was also the Secre¬ 
tary of the League, and Mr. Archbold, the Principal of 
the College, H. H. the Aga Khan, the President of the 
League, got its office transferred from Aligarh to Luck¬ 
now. The transfer terminated. the domination of the 
European principals over the political activities of the 
Muslims. Freed from their apron-strings, the Muslnns 
were not slow in asserting their nationalist stature. 

None has criticized the sterile, hfeless politics of the 
League during tiiis period more trenchantly than Maulana 
Shibli Numani. In course of an article in the Muslim 
Gav^ette of Lucknow he says: 


The object of the Simla deputation was, and it was franUy 
expressed, to get a share for the Muslims in the political rights 
obtained by the Hindus. The League, to keep up a ppearances^. 
passed some resolutions of national interest, bufeYeiy one 
knows that it is rouge and not the natural bloom. Day and' 
mght its constant refrain is that the Muslims arf* n pp regg^^JPy 
~ Sie riGtfidus ^d so'^they gi^n safej^rck . We do^ 

not iinder^timSteTbe im^oSince of the^ SimlaDeputation. 

It was the biggest show staged on the communal plat‘ 

But are these quarrels beTU/TOA ISe'twd cotpmufififer 
calkd poUtt <a / h mcT ate pouocs, tbfe LoSTk the; 

jotemost IfegisTatme 1 we enter the domain of politics vniea 
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we consider the part the people have to play in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Politics means deciding the muthal 
trekdons betw^n the rulers and the ruled and not the petty 
(quarrels of the ruled among themselves. 

Politics is one of the greatest human urges. It is capable 
of evoking the noblest sentiments in man. It rouses nations 
into action and inspires men for suffering and the highest-sacri- 
fice. But have our politics evoked these qualities even ,in a 
single individual ? Does anyone entering our political field 
feel even in the slightest degree that he is prepared for sacrifice ? 
Does he find himself moved by a high ideal ? Is there even one 
man among the many that crowd our political stage who is 
ready to devote his whole life to public service on a pittance of, 
say, Rs. 30 a month though he be a graduate or more ? There 
are thirty such members of the Servants of India Society. 

Men from all over the country offered their services when 
it was a question of waiting in a deputation on the Viceroy. 
But how many of them would have evinced the same eagerness 
if the deputation were to wait not on the Viceroy but on a petty 
official although the object of the deputation was equally, or 
perhaps more, important? Let us go a step further. Sup¬ 
posing there was the fear of a frown on the Viceroy’s face, 
few would have come forward to join such a deputation. The 
fact of the matter is that these men are victims of self-delusion. 

tree is judged by the fruit it gives. If our politics had been 
serious" politics, they would have evoked a zest for struggle 
and a readiness to suffer and sacrifice for an ideal. 

These ‘words of Shibli are at once a masterly analysis 
and a poignant indictment. In political insight, in 
breadth of vision and in sturdy nationalism, Maulana 
Shibli was a peer nf the tallest among the Hindus. As a 
scholar, too, his pre-eminence is undisputed. His books, 
both in Persian and Urdu, have received international 
recognition and his monumental history of Persian 
poetry, Shc^ar-ul-yijam has been freely drawn upon by 
no less an authority than Prof. E. G. Brown of Cambridge 
in his Uterarj Historj of Persia. Shibh’s equally famous 
Siraf-m-Nabi is a model of its type and an outstanding 
biography of the Prophet in die Urdu language. A 
widely travelled man, he also wrote the much praised 
Safar Namah^ describing his tour of the Near and Middle 
E^t. 

Shibli^s influence on the development of Muslim 
nationalism in India is no less great. A Iriend and colleague 
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of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan at Aligarh, he did not hesitate 
to criticise his famous compatriot when he felt that Sir 
Syed’s great name and influence were being misused by 
officialdom to check the growing nationalist movement 
and keep the Muslims out of its main current. EQs 
powerful pen chastised reactionary and obscurantist ten¬ 
dencies with unerring precision and he inspired a whole 
generation of Muslims, among whom must be included 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Thus Muslim political consciousness owed not a 
little to Maulana Shibli’s powerful pen. In the mean¬ 
time other important events had occurred. The rendi¬ 
tion of the Partition of Bengal (1911) came as a great 
shock to the Muslims as it was carried out without any 
reference to them. Nawab SaHmullah Khan, who after 
his initial opposition was won over for the Partition 
scheme by Lord Curzon, felt so hum iliated that he'm ^- 
drew from politics: In his last important announcement 
as President of' the Calcutta session of the League he gave 
vent to his disillusion and declared that the Partition 
had not relieved the hardships of the Muslims. This 
disappointment drove the Muslims to the main stream of. 
Indian nationalism. 

Certain events in Europe also helped to accelerate 
this tendency. In the early years of the century the Bal-_ 
kan provinces of the Ot toman Empite made a succes_stui 
attempt to £ee them^lv esHfRiinTiitEsE rule. In this 
the y were greatly^ h^ped~Ti^^n^nd~ahd R ussia who 
m d the ir o~wh desiiais to pu muiT in the 
it WM onlyTEd tfipe rivalry of England, Augtria-Hungai^ 
and Russia that k ^^ “the sick man of Europe” in posses¬ 
sion lOf Const^tido ple. " ~~ 

' Thai there 'vras the Young Turk movement led by 
the famous triumvirate, Envar Pasha, Talaat Pasha and 
Djamal Pasha. Its initial success helped to radicalise M us¬ 
lim i^litics in india" 3 ^. 

"The a inaoT me Yo ung Turk movement was to turn 
Ae Ottori^n^mpire into a sttohg and liBcta l 

modem state. With diat end in view Its l^d^ carried 
out a successful palace revolution in 1908 and comp^ol 
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the Sultan to introduce certain liberal reforms as a step 
towards modernising Turkey. Their success, however, 
was short-lived. !^gland viewed the new movement 
with suspicion. It did not suit her Imperial ends to 
have a strong and modem Turkey on the East Coast 
of the Mediterranean and in control of the DardenaUes. 
She therefore helped the Sultan to cmsh the Young 
Turk movement. 

Both these events helped to swell the rising tide of 
nationalism among the Muslims of India.“ New stars 
were rising in the firmament; new voices, inspired by 
Shibli, were being heard. In 1912, Dr. Ansari led a 
medical mission to Turkey. The young Abul Kalam 
Azad launched his paper the y4/ Hilal which was destined 
to have a historic career. It helped to liberate men’s 
minds from fear and despondency and lifted them on to 
a higher plane of hope and courage. With the voice of 
Abul Kalam was mingled that of Maulana Mohammad 
Ali whose English paper. Comrade, and Urdu paper, 
Hamdard, earned a niche for themselves in the temple of 
our national journalism. These mighty currents swept 
through the League and refreshed its waters. At the 
Lucknow session, in 1915, the object of the League was 
amended to the “attainment, under the aegis of the British 
Crown, of Self-Government suited to India.”“ The 
next session of the League was attended by Dr. Ansari, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
This session laid special emphasis on the need of a closer 
rapprochement between the two communities. 

August 1914 saw the beginning of the Great War 
and the world in a turmoil. Leaders of the ihasses once 
again came into their own. They dreamt of indepen-^ 
d^ce and planned their daring schemes. Shaikh-ul- 
Hind, Maulana Mahmood-ul-Hasan of Deoband, sent 
one of his disciples, Maulana Obedulla Sindhi, to Kabul 
to confer with the German and Turkish ambassadors 
there, and also to persuade the Amir to rise against 

cf. Seditim Committee (1918) Report, pp. lyj-i 79. 

“Mirza Akhtac Hasan ; Tmekh-o-^mtMm Leaff», p. 74. 
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the British. The Maulaoa dreamt of an independent 
Republic of India, with Raja Mahendra Ptatap as its first 
President. Maulana Saheb and his colleagues, Maulana 
Husain Ahm ad Nadvi and Maulvi Aziz Gul were, how¬ 
ever, arrested and interned at Malta.^^ In May 1915, 
Maulana Mohammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were also in¬ 
terned. So were Maulanas Azad and Hasrat Mohani. 
The Indian Mussalman had awakened from his fifty-year- 
old slumber. 

The year 1915 is a landmark in the annals of the 
League. For the first time the League and the Gsngress 
held their sessions at the same place and at the same time. 
A large number of Congress leaders, among them Pandit 
Malaviya, Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, attended 
the session of the League. Its i^ piT^edia-te -yas t he 

resignatm n of H. H. the AgaJKIh^ as tt^_pgsp[mient 
Pre^dent of the Leag ue."“~~’l'he nationalist Muslims had 
at last triumphed and the League asserted its emancipation 
from the influence of Simla and Whitehall. 

In pursuance of the resolution of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
the League set up a committee to draft, in consultation 
with the Congress, a scheme of Reforms for India. As 
a result of these consultations an agreement was soon 
arrived at which has gone down in history as the Luck¬ 
now Pact. Apart from making inter-communal adjust¬ 
ments the Congress-League Pact also elaborated a scheme 
of Reforms. After demanding “That a definite step 
should be taken towards Self-Government by granting 
the Reforms contained in the Scheme,” it was suggested 
“that in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be 
lifted from the position of a dependency to that of an equal 
partner in the Empire with the Self-Governing Domi¬ 
nions.” In considering the terms of the Pact it is neces¬ 
sary to remember this Preamble. 

The Pact conceded increased weightage with sepa¬ 
rate elactorates to Muslims where they were in a minority 
in population or in voting strength. The following 
separate representation was agreed to; 

“ cf. Seditim Committee (1918) 'Report, op. dt. 

3 
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Percentage of Elected Members 


Punjab. 

•. 



.. 50 

Bengal 




.. 40 

Bombay (with Sind) 




•• 33 -I /3 

United Provinces 




.. 30 

Bihar and Orissa 




.. 25 

Madras .. 




.. 15 

Central Provinces 

• • 



.. 15 


A proviso was also added: 

That no Bill, or any clause thereof, nor any resolution, in¬ 
troduced by a non-official member affecting one or the other 
community in the Legislative Council concerned, shall be pro¬ 
ceeded with if three-fourths of the members of the community 
in the particular council. Imperial or Provincial, oppose the 
Bill, any clause thereof, or the resolution. 

In the course of his Presidential Address to the ninth 
Session of the League at Lucknow, Mr. Jinnah said : 

Absurd political maxims have been propounded and hurled, 
time and again, at the Indian people. They are well known to 
students of politics. It is said, for instance, that ‘democratic 
institutions are unsuited to the genius of the East.^ Is democ¬ 
racy unknown to the Hindus and Muslims ? he challengingly 
asked and answered himself. Then what were the village 
^Pancbqyats? What does the glorious past of Islam testify? 
I No nation in the world can claim greater democratic spirit 
land traditions than the Muslims.^^ 

Important resolutions endorsing the Pact, demanding 
the repeal of the Arms Act, the Press Act and the Defence 
of India Act, were passed. The Lucknow Session set a 
seal on the Hindu-Muslim concordat. 

The new spirit that flowed through the League was 
seen in the choice of the president for the next session. 
Maulana Mohammad AH, then in internment, was given 
the honour and voted the confidence of the Muslims. In 
his absence, the Raja of Mahamudabad presided over the 
Gilcutta Session (1917). In the course of his address he 
said: 

Translated from Tarikh-e-Muslim Leap^e by Mirza Akhtar 
Husain. 
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The interests of the country are paratm>un t. We need not 
tarry to" argue ■wEedi5c~we are Muslims firsT or Indians. The 
feet is we are both, and to us the question of precedence has no 
meaning . The League has Tnculcatfed 111 the MusUlHSTT'Spllll' 
of sacrifice for their country as much as for their religion. 

From the platform of the League Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mrs. Naidu supported a resolution demanding the re¬ 
lease of the Ali brothers. The resolutions passed had a 
national rather than communal import. 

The eleventh session of the League was held in 
December 1918 in Delhi. The printed speech of Dr. 
M. A. Ansari, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
was proscribed by the Government. A marked feature 
of this session was the re-emergence of the \Jkma on the 
political stage. Maulana Abdul Bari of Fkangi Mahal, 
Maulana KifayatuUah, Maulana Ahmad Saeed were among 
the leading divines who participated in the proceedings. 
The League, at this session, demanded the application 
of t^ principle of self-determination to India. 

/1918 saw the end of the Great War. Expectations 
ran high. The Muslim world in general and India in 
particular, were astir with hope. 

The goal envisaged by France and Great Britain in prosecut¬ 
ing in the East the War set in train by the German ambition, is 
the complete and final liberation of the peoples who have for 
so long been oppressed by the Turks and the setting up of 
national Governments and administrations that shall derive 
their authority from the free exercise of the initiative and choice 
of the indigenous populations^* 

was the declaration of the Allies in 1918. But the peace 
brought tutelage and not freedom for the Holy Cities of 
Islam. The iQiilafat was threatened with dissolution. 
A mighty wave of protest and indignation swept through 
India and the Khilafat movement was born. The Khi- 
lafat Conference declared for the Boycott of British Goods 
and Non-co-operation with the Government. It thanked 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Hindus in general for their 
sympathy and co-operation. 


1* Quoted by Maude Royden in ^be Problem of Palestine. 
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The joint pressure of the Congress and the League 
in the Khilafat agitation was soon felt in high quarters. 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading were both very much alarm¬ 
ed by the anti-Turkish policy of the British Government and 
Mr, Montagu decided on a bold and an unusual method of 
procedure. He authorized Lord Reading to send him a 
telegram which was immediately given to the press. In that 
telegram the Viceroy brought to the notice of His Majesty’s 
Government ^the support which the Indian Moslem cause is 
receiving throughout India’ and urging upon them ‘the evacua¬ 
tion of Constantinople, the Suzerainty of the Sultan over the 
Holy Places, the restoration of Ottoman Thrace (including 
Adrianople) and Smyrna.’ The telegram ended by saying, 
‘The fulfilment of these three points is of the greatest importance 
to India.’i® 

In 1919, the Ulema decided to form an association of 
^ their own to give clarity and point to their opinions and 
" advice. 

At the Khilafat Conference at Delhi in 1919, the \Jkma felt 
that the Muslim divines of India whose collective power 
and influence had been shattered after the Mutiny of 1857 
should again come together. Politics till now had meant 
flattery and expression of loyalty. The one who Vas the most 
loyal to the Ruling Power was considered to be the leader 
of the Muslims. That is why the Ulema, who hate flattery 
and sycophancy and who are accustomed to face tyrants for 
truth, kept away from politics. But now that Muslim poli¬ 
tics hzve taken a turn for the better, the Ulema re-enter the 
T and the Jamiat-uI-Uhma-e-Hind is founded.^* 

Its foundet, Maulana Mohammad-ul-Hasan, one of the 
most celebrated Muslim divines of this country, was a 
man of rare probity and vision. Arrested and interned 
at Malta for anti-Government activities during the war, 
'he returned to India at the end of it with almost unequal¬ 
led reputation and prestige. He immediately threw mm- 
self in the iQiilafat and the Non-Co-operation movements 
and Ulema ftom every nook and corner of the country 
flocked around him. 

In 1921, the Jamiat-ul-Ukma issued the famous fatp/Oy 

\ 

“Roy Smith: Natfomlism Reforms its IfuSa, pp. j 18-319. 

^•Translated &om the Urdu procMdings of the Jamiat. 
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without a parallel in weight and character since the great 
rebellion of 1857. It enjoined upon the Muslims the 
duty of Non-Co-operation and called upon them to join 
in the boycott of elections to the Councils, Government 
schools and colleges and law courts, and to renounce 
all titles and ranks conferred upon them by the foreign 
Government. Four hundred and twenty-five eminent 
doctors of Muslim religious law lent their names to this 
ratwa and another four hundred and seventy signatures 
were added to it soon afterwards. Thus was given to 
the Khilafat and the Non-Co-operation movements the 
imprimatur of high theological approval. Many of the 
leaders of the Jamiat faced imprisonment while thousands 
of Muslims left the country as Muhajerins. 

Mohammad-ul-Hasan ied shortly after and his 
mantle fell upon Mufti Kifayatullah, an erudite scholar and 
the chief theoretician of the organization. Under his 
leadership the Jamiat-ul-Ulema supported the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movements of 1930 and 1932 and its leaders 
suffered repeated imprisonment. In 1939, it was one of 
the chief supporters- of the Azad MusUm Conference at 
Delhi. ^ 


The Jamiat-ul-Ukma-i-Hind has consistently used its 
great influence to crystallize Muslim opinion against 
foreign rule. Its hold on the Ulema is largely due to its 
famous theological seminary at DcobandT'feg priHapal ' 
t rainmg college fo r Muslim d ivines in the country. Its 
present leaders mclude^ such"unportant names as Mufti 
Kifayatullah, Maulana Ahmad Saeed, and Maulana Hus¬ 
sain Ahmad. Its headquarters are at Delhi. 

But to resume our narrative. The Congress, the 
League, the Khilafat, and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, all held their 
Sessions simultaneously at Amritsar in 1919 to deliberate 
over the massacre of Jalianwala Bagh. The President of 
the League that year was Hakim Ajmal IChan. Events 
followed events. The masses were in action again. 
Students boycotted Government schools and colleges; 
national institutions were being founded. One of the 
lasting contributions of this churning is the lamia Millta 
Islamia. 
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The next session of the League presided over by 
Dr. Ansari, gave its full support and co-operation to the 
Congress programme of civil disobedience. In 1921, 
the League held its session together with the Congress 
at Ahmedabad. Maulana Hasrat Mohani, the President 
of this session landed himself in prison for the fiery elo¬ 
quence of his impassioned address. In the course of it 
he said: 

The Mussalmans should realize that by establishmg the Re¬ 
public of India, their gain will be twofold : firsdy, as citizens 
of a democratic Republic they will enjoy equal rights and 
receive the same benefits as others, and secondly, by curtailing 
the British sphere of influence they will give the Islamic world 
the respite needed for the development of constructive activi¬ 
ties. (Translated from Urdu). 

In the meantime the Muslims embarked upon a plan of hijrat 
to Afghanistan as they felt they could not stay in India under 
the British, after the peace that England made with Turkey. 
The movement was started in Sind and spread to the North- 
West Frontier. A ghastly collision took place between the 
emigrants and the military at Kacha Garhi which exasperated 
the people and in the month of August (1920) it was estimated 
that 18000 people were on their way to Afghanistan. But 
very soon Ae Afghan authorities forbade the admission of 
Muhajerins and a set-back was given to the idea after a consider¬ 
able loss of life and suffering.^’ 

But the flood of popular enthusiasm could not last 
indefinitely. The inevitable low tide set in after the 
Chauri Chaura incident and its aftermath. The attendance 
for jthe League session at Lucknow in 1925 was so poor 
that the open session had to be abandoned for want of a 
quorum. The next three sessions were mainly occupied 
with the worsening communal situation. But essentially 
they were lifeless, for the old &e had gone out of them. 

In 1927, the reactionary element, elbowed out for over 
a decade, made a bid to win back its supremacy in the 
League. The immediate cause was the appointment of the 
Simon Commission. As the Commission was boycotted by 
the whole of India, a breach was sought to be created by the 

B. Pattabhi Sitatamayya, History of the Indian National Cong- 
ress, p. 3JJ. 
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recapture of the League. With that end in view it was 
invited to meet in Lahore. But the nationalist elements 
in the League were still strong enough to prevent so 
shameful a betrayal and the League Council fixed the next 
venue at Calcutta. On this, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal and others left the meeting. They 
organized a rival session at Lahore over which Sir Mo¬ 
hammad Shafee presided. It was attended by delegates 
from different parts of India: “the Punjab: 300; the 

U. P.: 21; the N.-W. F. P.: 12; Bombay : 6; Delhi: 6; 
Calcutta: 4 and Sind: 5; totalling 352.”^® A resolu¬ 
tion welcoming the Commission, moved by Mr. (later 
Sir) ZafruUah Khan, was passed at this rival session. 

The accredited session met at Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, where a resolution 
boycotting the Simon Commission was carried along with 
one demanding the release of prisoners detained without 
trial. The challenge of Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary 
of State for India to,the Indian leaders to produce an 
agreed constitution was taken up. The Council of the 
League was asked to appoint a Committee that would 
take up with the Congress and other political organiza¬ 
tions in the country, the work of draffing the constitu¬ 
tion and of suggesting the necessary safeguards. It was 
further decided that the Committee should also participate 
in the National Convention to meet in the following 
March at Delhi. 

The League session of December 1928 was adjourned 
and the remaining agenda was taken up at its continued 
session at Delhi in March 1929. The Shafee League at 
its session at Lahore had given a call for a Muslim All- 
Parties Conference. The League participated in it. The 
Conference rejected the Nehru Report which the 
Nationalist elements in the League were anxious to adopt 
with certain modifications. The rejection caused a 
schism. Mr. Jinnah further precipitated matters by 
adjourning the session sine die, without deciding the issue. 
The Nationalist Muslims were chagrined at mese tactics 


Mifza Akhtar : Tarikh-e-MusUm Leapu. 
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and left the League to form a new part]^, the Nationalist 
Muslim Party. The League now passed completely into 
the hands of the Moderates. By 1933, the League had 
relapsed into the pre-1910 state. 

In 1931 Nationalist Muslims from all parts of India 
met in corference at Lucknow. In his presidential speech. 
Sir Ali Imam said: 

That day’s big gathering reminded him of the Morley-Minto 
Reform days when the number of supporters of the joint Elec¬ 
torate Scheme barely exceeded the number of fingers on a man’s 
hand. He himself belonged to that school of political thought, 
which laid great stress on Separate Electorates and was in fact 
a member of the deputation that waited on Lord Minto in 
11906. But in the interval between 1905 and 1909, he had 
|time to carefully study the question and definitely came to the 
Iconclusion that Separate Electorate was not only the nega- 
^tion of Indian Nationalism but also positively harmful to the 
Muslims themselves. As early as in 1909 he had raised a voice 
of protest against separation, but at that time his views were 
condemned both in the press and on the platform by the Mus- 
salmans almost to a man. 

Sif 4 u Imam went on to say: “If I were asked why I have 
such abiding faith in Indian Nationalism, my answer is 
that without that India’s freedom is an impossibility. 
Separate electorate connotes negation of ‘nationalism’.” 
The President further stated that the Conference repre¬ 
sented “the entire Muslim intelligentsia and consisted 
of people not wedded to the scheme of separatism. 
He, as president-elect of the Conference, had been flooded 
with messages from every comer of India from different 
leaders, who one and all insisted on the basic principle of 
Joint Electorates.”^ 

Among the important resolutions passed at the Con¬ 
ference was one demanding a declaration of fundamental 
tights to be incorporated in the constitution. Another 
resolution strongly recommended the settlement of all 
outstanding questions on the basis of universal adult suff¬ 
rage, joint dectorates, and reservation of seats in Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures on population basis for mino- 
\ 

Modem Rstdety^ May 1931, p» 611 et* scq* 
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rities of less than 30 per cent, with tight to contest addi¬ 
tional seats. 

In the meantime, the All-India Muslim League 
session was held at AUahabad under the presidentship of 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal. The attendance which was less than 
seventy-five, was not enough to make up the quorum. 
The next session was equally uneventful. It met in a 
private house at Delhi. It was presided over by Mr. 
ZafruUah Khan and attended by about one hundred mem¬ 
bers. 

It was obvious that the secession of the Nationalist 
Muslims and their active participation in the two Civil 
Disobedience Movements had sent League politics once 
again into the doldrums. The withdrawal of Civil 
Disobedience brought a reaction from the tension of 
the years 1930-1934. The League was reorganised, 
though the Nationalist Muslims did not return to its fold. 
Once again, it emerged into the political arena, with Mr. 
Jinnah as President. 

The League Council met at New Delhi on ist April, 
1934. About forty members attended. Among other 
resolutions passed by the council was one accepting the 
Communal Award as far as it went until a substitute was 
agreed upon by the various communities. The same 
resolution further expressed the readiness of the League 
“for co-operation with other communities and parties 
to secure such future constitution for India, as would 
be acceptable to the country.” 

Summing up his impressions of the Council meeting, 
Mr. Jinnah said: 

The League is perfectly sound and healthy and the conclu¬ 
sion I have come to is that Mussalmans "wil not lag behind 
any other community in serving the very best interests of India. 

Condemning the White Paper as a “treacherous Scheme” 
Mr. Jinnah continued: 

India looks forward to a real, solid, united front. It is up 
to the leaders to put their heads together and nothing will 
give me greater happiness than bring about complete co-opera¬ 
tion and friendship between Hindus and Moslems and in this 
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desire my impression is that I have the solid sup^rt of the 
Mussalmans. 

The most important session of ^he League after this 
was the one held in Bombay in April 1936. In his pre¬ 
sidential address, after condemning the new constitution 
forced upon In^a by the British, Sir Syed Wazk Hasan 
made a powerful plea for unity among all the communi¬ 
ties of India. 

In the higher interests of the country I appeal for unity not 
only between Hindus and Muslims as such but also between 
the various classes and different political organizations. Such 
a unity will not only make an ideal a reality but it will also give 
opportunity for political adjustment amongst all concerned. 
Even in the past diere was no difference on essentials and there 
is none now. The differences in detail have ceased to exist. 
Is there any moral justification left for perpetuating differences, 
when the supreme need of the country in its struggle for free¬ 
dom is unity? 

He then suggested a four-fold programme on the basis 
of which a nation-wide movement could be organized 
and which would bring together various communities by 
creating mutual confidence. Describing the new Gjns- 
titution (1935) Sir Wazir Hasan said: “.. it will enchain 
and crush the forces making for democracy and freedom. 
The Muslim classes, the Muslim masses will suffer from 
the new scheme as much as any other section of the Indian 
people.” 

The most important resolution of the Conference 
was the one condemning and totally rejecting the Federal 
Scheme, contained in the Government of India Act, 
1935, as calculated to thwart and delay indefinitely, India’s 
goal of responsible government. 

In 1937 the League struck a different note. At its 
annual session at Lucknow (15 th to i8th October) die 
Rajah of Mahmudabad, in the course of his address of 
welcome said: 

A delicate political situation has been created in our own 
country. The majority co mmuni ty refuses to recognize even 
the existence of the Muslim community as such and it refuses 
to work in xx>-operation with our leaders for national advance¬ 
ment. 
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Mi^.'^innah who presided over the session said that 
the League stood for full national democratic govern¬ 
ment for India and criticized the G>ngress for not keep¬ 
ing to. its declaration of wrecking the new constitution 
and actually working it. 

Coming events have already cast their shadow on 
the League proceedings. Mr. Jinnah, in the course of 
his address, said: 


^ The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the 
last ten years, has been responsible for alienating the Mussal- 
mans of India more and more by pursuing a policy, which is 
exclusively Hindu, and since they have formed governments 
in six provinces where they are in majority, they have by their 
words, deeds and programme shown that the Mussalmans' 
cannot expect any justice or fair play at their hands. On the 
very threshold of what little power and responsibility is given, 
the majority commdnity have clearly shown their hand that 
Hindustan is for the Hindus.® ® 


On the 17th and i8th April, 1938, the League met 
in a Special session at Calcutta, Mr. Jinnah presiding. 
The note of the speeches was a growing opposition to 
the Congress and complaints against the tyranny of the 
Congress Raj. The refusal of the Congress to form 
coalition ministries was advanced as proof that the Cong¬ 
ress was out to crush the Muslims. In a powerful appeal 
to all the Muslims to unite in the name of Islam, Mi:. 
Fazlul Huq told the audience that there was no hope of 
securing protection through Safeguards and added, “If 
Panipat and Thaneshwar must repeat themselves, let the 
Muslims prepare to give as glorious an account of them¬ 
selves as their forbears.” 

The President underlined the points in Mr. Huq*s 
speech. Describing the ■ Congress High Command as a 
totalitarian and authoritative caucus, Mr. Jinnah charac¬ 
terised the Congress as a Hindu body out to crush all 
other parties in the country, particularly, the Muslim 
League. In a clever passage Mr. Jinnah said that the 
League was not fighting for the Muslims alone but to 


•® Tie Indian Annual ILiffster, VoL n, p. 403. 
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guarantee security and a place under the Indian Sun to all 
other important minorities in India, which were threatened 
by the menace of the Congress. 

At the Patna session of the League in December 
1938, similar sentiments were expressed by Mr. Jinnah. 
According to him all attempts at a settlement of the Hindu- 
Muslim question had broken on the rock of Congress 
Fascism. Mr. Gandhi had destroyed the very ideals with 
which the Congress started its career and converted it 
into a communal Hindu body. He ended the speech by 
appealing to the Muslims to develop their own national 
consciousness. 

Criticising the Congress pohcy in the Indian States 
Mr. Jinnah said that it was'.a camouflage to secure nume¬ 
rical majority in the Central Legislature. If the Congress 
was determined to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive 
in the States he would have to come to the rescue of the 
Muslims in the States. 

The Working Committee of the AU-India Muslim 
League met at Meerut in March 1939 and appointed'a 
committee to examine the various draft schemes of cons¬ 
titutional reform put forward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 

The result of the deliberations of the Committee is 
the now famous scheme of division of India into cultural 
zones and the establishment of a confederacy of India. 
The scheme was prepared by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of 
Hyderabad. The cultural zones were to be made as 
homogeneous as possible by transfer of populations. 
During the transitory period rallest safeguards were to be 
guaranteed to the Muslims and the Provincial Execu¬ 
tives were not to be formed from the majority party 
alone. 

In September 1939 England declared war on Ger¬ 
many and India became a participant by the Viceroy’s 
declaration. In a statement issued from Delhi the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the League demanded full satisfaction 
of the demands of Indian Muslims, before they could 
think of co-operating with the government in the war 
effort. ■ 
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While the Muslim League stands for the freedom of India, 
the Committee further urge upon His Majesty’s Government 
and asks for an assurance that no declaration regarding the 
question of constitutional advance for India should be made 
without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim 
League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted 
by His Majesty’s Government and British Parliament without 
such consent and approval.®^ 

While the President of Muslim League was thus en¬ 
gaged in negotiating with the Viceroy, developments of 
a far-reaching nature engrossed the country’s attention. 
Failing to secure from the British Government a satis¬ 
factory statement of their war aims, the All-India Congress 
Committee called upon the Congress Ministries in eight 
out of the eleven provinces of India to resign as a protest 
against this country being dragged into the War, without 
her consent. With this resolution the Ministries promptly 
complied. Faced thus with an unprecedented consti¬ 
tutional crisis, and finding it impossible to form any 
alternative ministry, the Governors of the different pro¬ 
vinces suspended the constitution and resumed autocratic 
rule. 

There was widespread expectation in the country 
that with the resignation of the Congress Ministries the 
League outcry about “Congress oppression of Muslim 
minority” would cease and all the communal heat that had 
been whipped up, would also automatically subside. 
Hopes, too, were being entertained that as a result of the 
forthcoming talks between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Jawa-' 
harlal Nehru, there would be marked improvement in the 
situation, and that a common policy against the British 
Government would be evolved. Mr. Jinnah, however, 
sprang a tremendous surprise upon the country by pub¬ 
licly instructing all the branches of the Muslim League 
to observe a “Deliverance Day” to celebrate tiie exit of 
the Congress Ministries. 

The controversy that naturally followed this an¬ 
nouncement, dashed aU hopes of a Congress-League 

*^From Resolution of tbe Working Committee of All hidia 
Muslim League, Delhi, ijth Sept., 1939. 
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lapprochement to the ground. 

On the 23rd December, Lord Linlithgow, the Go¬ 
vernor-General, in a letter to Mr. Jinnah observed: 

His Majesty’s Government are not under any misapprehen¬ 
sion as to the importance of the contentment of the Muslim 
Community, to the stability and success of any constitutional 
development in India. You need, therefore, have no fear 
that the weight which your community’s position in India 
necessarily gives their views will be under-rated.*® 

It was against this background that the 27th Ses¬ 
sion of the All-India Muslim League met at Lahore on 
22nd March 1940 and subsequent days. On the eve of 
the session, the Punjab Government embarked on strong 
measures against the Khaksar organization. There were 
quite a number of clashes between the defiant Khaksars 
and the Police, and the latter opened fire, causing several 
casualties. This cast a gloom over the Muslim League 
Session, for it was a “Muslim Government,” headed by 
one of the most prominent League leaders. Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, that had adopted measures which resulted in 
the death of 30 Muslim Khaksars, besides causing injury 
to a large number. Those who had been crying day in 
and day out against the “oppression” of the Congress 
Ministries, found themselves in a most embarrassing 
position. Appearances however, were kept up, though 
the Punjab Premier prudently kept away from the session. 

In his presidential address Mr. Jinnah once again 
harped on his favourite two-nation theory. 

Islam and Hinduism he dedared are not religions in the 
strict sense of the word, but are in fact, different and distinct 
social orders, and it is only a dream that Hindus and Moslems 
-can ever evolve a common nationality. This- misconception 
of one Indian nation, has gone far beyond the limits and is 
the cause of most of our troubles and will lead India to des¬ 
truction if we fiiil to revise our notions in time. 


^ In letter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, December 1939. The full text 
of the correspondence is given in Indian Annual Register, 1940, Vol. 
2, pp. 248*257, The resemblance between this and Lord Mintons 
I3^1y to the MuslUn deputation in 1906 is too striking to pass un- 
nodced. 
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To him the present unity of India was ‘‘artificial,” datinje;. 
only from the British period and maintained by the Bri¬ 
tish bayonet. He declared that democracy was unsuited 
to India and that the “Muslims are a nation, according to 
any definition of a nation and they must have their home¬ 
lands, their territory and their state.” He made an elo¬ 
quent plea for strengthening the League organization. 
Mr. Jinnah concluded" on a note of warning to the British 
Government, (the League Working Committee had al¬ 
ready expressed its dissatisfaction with the Viceroy’s 
reply at its meeting on Feb. 5, 1940). 

I declare here that if any declaration is made by His Majesty’s 
Government without our approval and our consent, Moslem 
India will resist it, and no mistake should be made on that 
score. 

The Conference accepted Mr. Jinnah’s lead, and on 
the following day adopted a resolution moved by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, which despite its 
length deserves quotation in full: 

While approving and endorsing ^he action taken by the 
Council and the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League, as indicated in their resolutions dated 27th of August, 
17th and 18th of September and 22nd of October, 1939, and 3rd 
of February, 1940, on the Constitution issue, this session of 
the All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, is totally unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar 
conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India. 

It further records its emphatic view that while the declara¬ 
tion dated the i8th of October, 1939, made by the Viceroy on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far as it 
declares that the policy and plan on which the Government of 
India Act 1933, is based will be reconsidered in consultation 
with the various parties, interests and communities in India, 
Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the whole constitu¬ 
tional plan is reconsidered ‘‘de novo” and that no revised plan 
would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is &am €4 with 
their approval and consent. 

Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the 
All India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims unless 
it IS designed on the following basic principles, visE., that geo- 
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graphically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 
should be so constituted with such territorial readjustments 
as may be necessary that the areas in which the Muslims are 
numerically in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern 
Zones of India should be grouped to constitute ‘‘Independent 
States,” in which the Constituent Units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign. 

That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should 
be specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in the 
units and in the regions for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights 
and interests in consultation with them and in other parts of 
India where the Mussalmans are in a minority, adequate effec¬ 
tive and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided 
in the constitution for them and other minorities for the pro¬ 
tection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, admi¬ 
nistrative and other rights and interests in consultation with 
them. 

This session further authorises the Working Committee to 
frame a scheme of constitution in accordance with these basic 
principles, providing for the assumption finally by the respec¬ 
tive regions of all powers such as defence, external afiairs, 
communications, customs and such other matters as may be 
necessary. 

Thus did the League accept the goal of Pakistan. 

Three days before the Lahore meeting of the Muslim 
League, another great Muslim statesman, presiding over 
the 5 3rd session of the Indian National Congress at Ram- 
garh placed before his fellow-countrymen in bold and 
challenging words an ideal different from Mr. Jinnah’s, 
the ideal of a one and indivisible India and of a people 
welded by common history and common effort into a 
common nationality. 

It was India’s historic destiny, [declared Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad] that many human races and cultures and 
religions should flow to hei, finding a home in her hospitable 
soil and that many cafavans should rest here...One of the last 
of these caravans, following the footsteps of its predecessors, 
vnts that of the followers of Islam. Tms led to a meeting of 
the culture-currents of two different races...Like the GaSaga 
and the Jumna, they flowed for a while through separate cour¬ 
ses; but Nature’s immutable law brought them together and 
joined them in a^ Sangam, 

The tiiousand years of our joint life has moulded us into 
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a common nationality. This cannot be done artificially. Nature 
does her fashioning through her hidden processes in the course 
of centuries. The cast has now been moulded, and destiny 
has set her seal upon it. Whether we like it or not, we have 
now become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No 
fantasy or artificial scheming to separate and divide can break 
this unity 

A few weeks later the All-India Independent Muslim 
Q)nference met at Delhi, (April 27 to 50, 1940), under 
the Presidentship of Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, the present 
Premier of Sind. The Presidential Address was remark¬ 
able for the strong denunciation of the two-nation theory 
propagated by the Muslim League: 

A majority of the ninety million Indian Muslims who are 
descendants of the earlier inhabitants of India are in no sense 
other than sons of the soil... . The nationals of different 
countries cannot divest themselves of their nationality merely 
by embracing one or the other faith. Mr. Allah Bux describ¬ 
ed the bonds that in different walks of life unite the Hindus 
and the Muslims.... He contested the claim of the Muslim 
League to be the sole representative body of Indian Muslims, 
and strongly criticised the Pakistan sdieme, which would 
result in putting the Muslims in an ‘‘isolation quarantine.** 

These views were reflected in the main resolution 
adopted by the Conference. Mufti KifayatuUah, Presi¬ 
dent of the Jamiat-e-Ulema-e-Hind, moved the main 
resolution in which it was stated: 

India with its geographical and political boundaries is an 
indivisible whole and as such it is the common homeland of 
all the citizens, irrespective of race or religion, who are joint 
owners of its resources. All nooks and corners of the country 
contain the hearths and homes of the Muslims and the cherish¬ 
ed historical monuments of their religion and culture. From 
the national point of view, every Muslim is an Indian. 

It declared Muslim determination to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their other countrymen for the attainment 
of complete Independence. 

The next import^t resolution on the Pakistan qu^- 

Presidential Address, Ramgarh Congress. 

4 
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tion was moved by Maulana Habibur Rahman and read 
as follows: 

This conference considers that any sdieme which divides 
India into Hindu India and Muslim India is impracticable and 
harmful to the country’s interests generally and those of the 
Moslems in particulai.. .This Conference is convinced that 
the inevitable result of such a scheme will be that obstacles will 
be created in the path of Indian freedom and British Imperial¬ 
ism will exploit it for its own purpose. 

As against this the Muslim League held its next session 
at Madtas during the Easter holidays (April 12 to 15, 
1041). Mr. Jinnah was again elected president. During 
the course of his address he said: 

We do not want, under any circumstances, a constitution of 
an All India character with one Government at the Centre. 
We will never agree to that...We ate determined to establish 
the status of an independent nation and an independent state 
in this sub-continent. 

Pakistan had already been accepted as the goal at 
Lahore. At Madras, a change in the constitution of the 
League was effected and the goal of Pakistan was incor¬ 
porated into the creed of the Muslim League. 

I Thus, in the development of Muslim political cons¬ 
ciousness we see a sharp contrast between two conflicting 
viewpoints : the one trying to merge with the movement 
of Indian nationalism, the other trying to strike an indepen¬ 
dent and separate line of advance. Both have influenced 
the development of Muslim consciousness but their in¬ 
fluence at all times has not been equally powerful. From 
1916 to 1924 the nationalist tendency gained predomi¬ 
nance at the expense of the separatist, during recent years 
the position has been reversed. 

To understand this twofold development of Mus¬ 
lim political consciousness it will not be enough to read 
the history of the last few years only for that would lead 
us to conclusions which, though easy, will in the end 
vitiate our analysis of the problem. For the last hundred 
years and mord there have been certain sociological and 
irrational forces working on the Indian polity and these 
in their turn have been profoundly affescted by the poli- 
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des pursued by the Government from time to time. 
We must examine them carefully if we want to understand 
not only why Muslim politics developed the way they 
did but also the much larger problem of Hindu-Muslim 
relationships. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BRITISH ARM OF THE TRIANGLE 

The modem state can detetmine the shape of a 
people’s life in a sedulously inescapable manner. By 
means of hundreds of decisions, often trivial and insignific¬ 
ant, in themselves, vast changes, for good or evil, 
ate achieved. Government policies are concerned with 
the interplay of complex and intricate forces. And when 
slatecraft has to reckon with the meeting and crossing of 
two civilizations, whose outlook is not identical and 
whose interests are often in conflict, questions of far- 
readiing importance arise. It is the purpose of this chap¬ 
ter to consider one such question—^the impress of British 
policy on the Communal Problem in India. 

Well versed in the policy of divide et impera, the Bri¬ 
tish soon after their arrival in India, made ready to apply 
its strategy to" the situation in this country.^ The two 
«eat communities of India, the Hindus and the Muslims, 
had evolved an attractive pattern of co-operation, not 
unmixed, naturally, with occasional notes of discord. 
With all their famed skill, which up till recently had made 
their diplomacy the most powemil in the world, the 
English rulers decided to put themselves between the 
Hmdus and the Muslims and so create a communal 
triangle of which they would remain the base. 

The conquest of India was followed by the organi¬ 
zation of centralised control over the country. For its 
economic objectives^^the new government required a well- 
knit market. This meant in terms of public policy a 

* **Divide et impera v%s the old Roioaa^motto, and it should be 
pasC* Mountstoatt ]^hiastooe. 

; Pot the application of this piinc^ in tiw oog^^ust of lhd% 
(cC W. hL'Tottens : Bapife ia (iSft), v i *| - 
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stitong imitaty government, controlled from above and 
run by an efficient bureaucracy. But a strong centralised 
government, whose authority is felt with uniform pres¬ 
sure all over the land gives a common consciousness to 
the people and creates the possibility of an alternative 
popular focus of authority against the pile of an alien and 
irresponsible government. 

"phat this was not an idle fear was proved in the 
Rebellion of 1857. The very unity of India, achieved by 
the government for state purposes, provided the basis 
of this challenge to its authority. The army, the instru¬ 
ment and expression of the new centralization, became 
the spearhead of the national revolt. The government 
was not slow to learn the lesson. Its policy hencefor¬ 
ward was based upon a search of ways and means by 
which the administrative and economic unity of India 
could move hand in hand without their leading to poli¬ 
tical unity. Centralization was, therefore, coupled'with 
policies working to a definite end: the preventing of 
the popular will of a united India gravitating towards 
an alternative centre of authority that would seek to 
replace the existing government. 

The effects of the new policy were visible first in the 
entire reorganization of the Indian army. Before 1857, 
the Indian army was cosmopohtan in its composition. 

la the ranks of the regular army [wrote Macmunn and 
Lovett] men stood mixed up as ch^ce might befell. There 
was no separating by class or dan. In the Unes, Hindu and 
Mohamecfen, Sikh and Poorbeah were mixed up, so that each 
and all lost to some extent their radal prejudice and became 
inspired with one common sentiment.^ 

This growing unity was considered dangerous. Sir 
John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, who played such ah 
important part in suppressing the Rebellion of 1857 and 
was subsequently made the "VTceroy of India, was e^Iidt 
on this point. 

* Macmunn, Sit George and Lovett, Sit Vetney: Tbt Armits 
of Lidia, pp. 94-95. 
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Among the defects of the pre-Mutiny army, unquestioiAly 
the worst, and the one that operated most fatally against u$, 
was the brotherhood and the homogeneity of the Bengal army, 
; and for this purpose the remedy is counterpoise; firstly the 
great counterpoise of the Europeans, and secondly of the native 
races.® 

To remove the common sentiment in the army and 
to prevent the development of a sense of national soli¬ 
darity, therefore, became the first concern of the Indian 
Government. The new plan of organization was clear-cut. 

It (the army) is nearly grouped into battalions, companies, 
squadrons and sometimes even platoons of specified classes 
(iksed on tribal, sectarian and caste distinctions) according 
to a fixed ratio and no one who does not belong to one of these 
classes is allowed to enter the Army simply because he is in¬ 
dividually fit. These groups are so arranged that they retain 
their tribal or communal loyalties and at the same time balance 
the characteristics and influences of one another.^ 

Outside the atmy also the Mutiny provided a valu¬ 
able lever of counterpoise. Loyalty was rewarded and 
opposition was crushed. Government’s great patronage 
was cleverly used to alter the -alignments in the country 
in favour of the rulers. Divergent interests were fostered 
where found and created where absent. Separate and 
often conflicting points of allegiance fragmented the 
unity of India.® 

The government could do this because it was, and 
still remains, the fountain of all authority, funedonihg 
through highly centrahsed control. All -vital energy is 
concentrated into its hands. From there various cur¬ 
rents are released which either refresh and strengthen the 
national life as a whole or feed the stagnant pools of 
communal and religious antagonisms. It is not acci¬ 
dental that after years of talk about reforms, in fact, half a 

* Quoted by Nirad ,C. Cho-wdhry in Modem Keview, 1930. 

* Niiad C. Qiowdhry : Defence of India. 

®cf. Colonel Chesney : Indian Polity. 

Also Sir John Seely : Expansion of Engfemd : J*You see die 
Mutiny in India -was in a great measiue put down by turning races 
of India against one another,” p. 270 (New Everscley Edition). 
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century after Lord Ripon, the Central citadel of govern¬ 
ment power still remains untouched. Whatever changes 
have been introduced into the constitution have altered 
the contours of provincial, not central authority. This 
has helped the government to turn the attention of the 
people from the highest fortress, to less important pro¬ 
vincial- outposts and to divert popular energy in cap¬ 
turing them.® 

This diversion has again helped government to 
loosen the unity of India. Democratic provincial govern¬ 
ments, functioning under an autocratic central authority, 
have emphasized provincial antagonisms at the expense 
of the outlook of the Centre.’ People have started on a 
pursuit of shadowy freedom whose substance always eludes 
them and they try to compensate for their frustration by 
undignified squabbles over trifles that really do not 
matter. The wood remains invisible for the trees and 
the wide vision of the moimtain peak is confined by 
the narrow limits of mosque and temple, of grants and 
guarantees. 

Once again as a check to the historic loyalties of the 
people, the old territorial loyalties were split up into 
composite provinces while communal separatism was 
encouraged. 


• “They (Moderate Indian politicians) employed their energies in 
capturing the control of local bodies and municipalities and gain 
some proportion of responsible civil posts. They criticked the gene¬ 
ral financial policy, took up cases of racial injustice, and agitated for 
better educational fadlities, but they seldom argued that such and 
such actions of the Government of India would make it difficult 
later to develop a national government.” Edward Thompson and 
G. T. Garratt : Rise and Fulfilment of ’British Rule in India, p. 540. 

’The Joint Parliamentary Committee in paragraph 26 of theh 
Report state ; “We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest 
gift which British rule has conferred on India, but in transferring 
so many of the powers of the Government to the provinces and in 
encotnaging them to develop a vigorous and independent political 
life of their own, we have been running the risk of wea kening or 
even destro3dng that unity.” 

A further discussion of this point will be found in LuS^s 
Cmutitution at Work, by C Y. Chintamani & M. R. Masani, pp. 15-ai. 
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But the policy of counterpoise showed most 
remarkable results in widening the* gap between the two 
communities. The conditions also were very favourable. 
During the period following the assumption -of responsibi¬ 
lity by the British Crown a certain disparity between 
die relative positions of the two communities had emerged. 
Several factors had led to the development of this 
disparity. 

Muslims as a rule had been attached to military 
careers. The new regime had, however, no use for them 
in the army. As Hunter pointed out: 

The Army is now completely closed (to them). No 

Muhammedan gentleman of birth can enter the regiments. 

A few Muhammedan gentlemen bold commissions from the 
Governor General, but so for as I can learn, not one &om die 
Queen.® 

Deprived of their traditional army careers it was extremely 
difficult for the Muslims to transform themselves im¬ 
mediately into civilian “Baboos.” Thus the classes who 
had been in the forefront of society had to step aside and 
make room for the new English-speaking intelligentsia 
who could understand and help to work the new “sys¬ 
tem.” 

This new intelligentsia was mainly Hindu, for the 
Hindus had adjusted themselves to the British rule earlie^ 
than the Muslims. Again it is interesting to note, that fo^ 
a variety of reasons, the Muhammedan rulers had also 
employed Hindus in the civil administration, particularly 
in the revenue department. Under the Moghuls, the 
Finance Minister was often a Hindu. And in those early 
days of British rule the principal, in fact the only, depart¬ 
ment of civil administration was the revenue department. 
All the other government departments with which we 
are now familiar were added later. All this made it easy 
for the Hindu intelligentsia to adapt themselves to the 
new situation, to retain their position and even to im¬ 
prove upon it. Tlius the Hindu won a lead over his 
Muslim fellow-countryman in the matter of bureaucratic 

..*SuW. W. Hunter : Ih^m 
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preferments, and the government was not slow to take 
advantage of it. 

But English education brought with it English ideas 
of freedom and democracy and under the inspiring leader¬ 
ship of a number of great men,® the Hindus rapidly deve¬ 
loped a national consciousness and began to ask inconve¬ 
nient questions to the government. The Indian National 
Congress, though founded under government patronage 
soon became very critical of government policies. That 
the nationalist movement could constitute any danger to 
the stability of the government was revealed by the fiery 
eloquence of leaders like Surendranath Banerji. The 
theme may be perfectly innocuous like the demand for 
holding the civil service examination in India, but the 
new point of view and the new angle of approach mat¬ 
tered far more than their isolated expression through 
one grievance or another. Such eloquence might be 
harmless enough before the sedate Bengalees but what if 
its heady wine was poured upon the militant, unsophisti¬ 
cated and highly inflammable men of the North ? 

To counteract this disturbing tendency, the govern¬ 
ment now tended to draw the Muslims, so far looked 
upon with disfavour, under its protecting wings. The 
need once again was to create a counterpoise which 
would prevent the fusion of the two communities into a 
common nationalism. And as it turned out, the one'man 
who carried this through with missionary zeal was nei¬ 
ther a knight of the Empire, nor a hard-headed bureau¬ 
crat, nor an army oflicer, but a pedagogue. This was Mr. 
Beck, the young Principal of the newly started central 
Muslim educational institution, the Aligarh College.^® 

One of the first things Mr. Beck did was to secure 
editorial control of the Institute Gai(ette which was being 
conducted for years by Sir Syed Ahinad. 

Sir Syed Ahmad was known to hold a high opinion 
of the Bengali Hindus. Their educational progress had 

• See the next Chapter. 

i®For further material about Aligadi Ffindpals see "Mustd- 
matm ka 'RMsban Musta^P' by Maulvi Syed Tu&il Ahmad Manglon. 
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impressed him greatly. He often said that the Bengalis 
were the only section of the people of India of whom 
“we could legitimately be proud” and that it was due to 
them that “ideals of liberty and nationalism could progress 
in our country.” Mr. Beck reversed this policy. In the 
**Insttfute Ga\ette^' now appeared criticisms of the Ben¬ 
galis and their political demands were characterised as 
anti-Muslim! 'Hiis started a controversy in which the 
Bengali press was ranged against Sir Syed, who was sup- 
^sed to be the author of the articles. 

Mr. Beck assiduously tried to wean Sir Syed away 
fcom nationalism, to transfer his political attachment from 
the British Liberals to the Qjnservatives and to evoke in 
him an enthusiasm for a rapprochement between the 
Muslims and the government. He was singularly success¬ 
ful in his objective. 

In 1887, three years after the foundation of the Indian 
National Congress, Sir Syed came out with a speech 
against that organization—^his first important announce¬ 
ment on the subject. 

As a result of Sir Syed’s speech, the Muslims withdrew their 
support from the Q)ngress, and opposed the principle of elec¬ 
tion in the governance of India. This started a serious poli¬ 
tical controversy. And in the next few years, the efforts of 
Si/ISyed and Mr. Beck were mainly centred on the organiza¬ 
tion of Muslim opinion. The agitation against cow slaughter 
synchronized with these political events and helped to widen 
the divisions between Hindus and Muslims 

But there were many Muslims, merchants and Ulema 
for instance, who continued to support the Congress. 
Mr. Beck, tlierefore, had to intensify his sectarian acti¬ 
vities. In 1889, Charles Bradlaugh introduced a BUI in 
Parliament with the object of conferring democratic 
institutions on India. Mr. Beck seized the occasion to 
make Muslims conscious of their separatism. He pre¬ 
pared a memorial on behalf of Indian Mussahnans expos¬ 
ing the BUI on the , plea that the introduction or the 

democratic principle was unsuited to India, which was 
\ 

^Sif Theodore MomsoG : Hktorj of ^ Ai^^b CoIAff. 
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not one single nation. He obtained 20,735 signatures 
for this memorial. It is impossible to say how many of 
these were obtained after explaining the implications of 
the memorial, but there is no doubt that Mr. Beck made 
full use of the Aligarh boys to collect them. He himself 
had taken a batch of them to Delhi. They went and stood 
near the Jumma Masjid on a Friday, after the prayer time, 
i and obtained signatures by representing the memorial 
to b^^gainst Hindu efforts at stopping cow-killing I 

'fliree years later, in December 1893, a purely Mus¬ 
lim organization, the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental 
Defence Association of Upper India, was founded. Its 
objects were: (i) To acquaint Englishmen in general 
and the Government in particular with the views of the 
Muslim community and to protect the political rights 
of the Muslims; (2) to support measures that would 
strengthen British rule in India; (3) to spread feelings of 
loyalty among the people and (4) to prevent the spread of 
political agitation among the Muslims. 

Mr. Beck himself was the Secretary of this organiza-v 
tion. In the course ofTiis speech at the inaugural meeting 
of this body, he said: 

The Indian Patriotic Association,^ proved defective, when 
its activities assumed the form of popular agitation. Fifty 
associations were affiliated to it. Besides, it was not a 
purely Muslim organization. It had Hindu members also. 
We propose that the new association we are now forming, 
should affiliate no branches, hold no public meetings. The 
coimcil of the Association should be entrusted with plenary 
powers.^ 

^ot satisfied with the enunciation of this undemo¬ 
cratic principle, Mr. Beck returned to his favourite sub¬ 
ject in an article in an English journal. 

The past few years have witnessed the growth of two agita¬ 
tions in tliis country : one, the Indian National Congress, die 
other, the movement against cow-slaughter. The former is 

*• A loyalist organisation that combated the growth of the Cong¬ 
ress influence. 

” Re-translated ftom Urdu : M$ualmam ka "RoshM 
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dkected against the English, die latter against the Muslims. 
The objective of the Congress is to transfer the political con¬ 
trol of Ae country from the British to the Hindus. It demands 
the repeal of the Arms Act, reduction of military expenditure 
and the consequential weakening of the frontier defences. Mus- 
salmans can have no sympathy with these demands.. .In order 
to stop cow-slaughter the Hindus have gone to the extent of 
boycotting the Muslims...the result is seen in the sanguinary 
riots in Azamgarh and Bombay. It is imperative for the 
Muslims and the British to unite with a view to fighting these 
agitators and prevent the introduction of democratic form of 
government, unsuited as it is to the needs and genius of the 
country. We, therefore, advocate loyalty to the government 
and Anglo-Muslim collaboration.^* 

The unsuitability of the Indian genius for democratic 
forms of government is not, we thus learn, the original 
discovery of Mr. Jinnah. 

In a speech in England, delivered under the auspices 
of Anjuman-e-Islamia, Mr. Beck declared that while 
Anglo-Muslim unity was a feasible proposition, Hindu- 
Muslim unity was impossible. It was inconceivable be¬ 
cause of the inel ucta ble antagonism between the two 
communities, of historical memories, of custom and 
cultures. It was impossible, he concluded, for them to 
establish self-government or to work democratic institu¬ 
tions. The erudite Dr. Ambedkar in his on 

Pakistan'* has evidently infringed the copyright of the 
late Professor Beck. 

The culmination of this crusade was reached in the 
organization of the Anglo-Muslim Defence Association 
pledged to oppose the National Congress. The Congress 
opposition to the forward policy of the government on 
the North-West Frontier of India, and its insistent demand 
for the reduction in the Army Budget were stoutly resist¬ 
ed by the Defence Association. 

Mr. Beck dominated Aligarh politics for fuU . fifteen 
years. But in order that his policies should find lesser 
resistance among the Mussalnuns, he worked, as far as 
possible, in the name and with the august authority of 


“Ibid. 
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Sir Syed. It was his signal triumph to have made Sir Syed 
oppose almost every proposal he himself had advocated 
for the greater part of his life. 

Mr. Beck died in September 1899. The L,ondon 
Times paid him a glowing tribute and testified to the fact 
that his labours were not unknown in high quarters and 
were not without their blessings. Rightly did Sir John 
Strachey say: 

An Englishman who was engaged in Empire-building acti¬ 
vities in a far off land has passed away. He died like a soldier 
at the post of his duty. The Muslims are a suspicious people. 
They opposed Mr. Beck in the beginning suspecting him to be 
a British spy, but his sincerity and selflessness soon succeeded 
in his gaining their confidence. 

The far-sighted Mr. Beck had not forgotten to 
arrange about his successor. Mr. Theodore Morrison 
who was for some time in charge of the London office 
of the Anglo-Muslim Defence Association, was the ob¬ 
vious choice for the now vacant principalship of the 
Aligarh College. He continued, though not with Mr. 
Beck’s vigour, the old policy. He had little need to be 
particularly active, because his ‘regime’ saw a new contro¬ 
versy embroiling the Hindu-Muslim relations. It was 
the Hindi-iJtdu question. 

As we have already noticed, the Hindi-Urdu contro¬ 
versy led to the foundation of Anjuman-e-Urdu^ with 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the Secretary of the Aligarh 
College, as President. We also saw how the Lieutenant- 
Governor flatly told the Nawab Saheb, that he must 
choose between the secretaryship of the College and the 
presidentship of the Anjuman. It is interesting to note 
that such a ban on participation hv pohtical activities 
was never extended to the Erighsh principals of the Col-' 
lege, who were “engaged in Empire-building activities 
in a far off land.” 

Mr. Morrison left the College in 1905 and the nmt^ e 
cff Mr. Beck fell, and in good time too, on Mr. AtcfiSrad, 
an ambitious l^glishman fired with Mr. Beck’s zeal to 
‘serve’ the ‘Muslim interests’! Ere long, he was pre¬ 
sented with a great opportunity. This was the time when 
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constitutional changes were being considered. In a 
letter to Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk (dated loth August, 
1906) Mr. Archbold elaborated the idea of a deputation 
waiting on the Viceroy. He also informed the Nawab 
Saheb that the proposal had the blessings of the Govern¬ 
ment. In his letter he wrote: 

Colond Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, informs me that His Excellency is agreeable to 
receive the Muslim deputation. He advises that a formal letter 
requesting a permission to wait on His Excellency be sent to 
him. In this connection I would like to make a few sugges¬ 
tions. The formal letter should be sent with the signatures 
of some representative Mussalmans. The deputation should 
consist of the representatives of all the provinces. The third 
point to be considered is the text of the address. I would 
here suggest that we begin with a solemn expression of loyalty. 
The Government decision to take a step in the direction of 
Self-Government should be appreciated. But our apprehen¬ 
sion should be expressed that the principle of election, if in¬ 
troduced, would prove detrimental to the interest of the Mus¬ 
lim minority. It should respectfully be suggested that nomi¬ 
nation or representation by religion be introduced to meet 
Muslim opinion. We shoxdd also say, that in a country like 
India due weight must be given to the views of zamindars. 

Personally I think it will be wise of the Muslims to support 
nomination, as the time to experiment with elections has not 
yet come. In election it will be very difficult for the Muslims 
to secure their due share. But in ail these views I must be m 

the background. They must come from you.I can prepare 

for you the draft of the Address or revise it. If it is prepared 
in Bombay I can go through it^® as, you are awaire, I know how 
to phrase these things in proper laiiguage. Please remember 
that if we want to organise a powerftd movement in the short 
time at our disposal, we must expedite matters.^® 

Accordingly an application was sent.^^ A deputa- 

And Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk did prepare an address in Bom¬ 
bay in consultation with H. H. the Aga IQian (cf. Mohammad Mirza: 
MMSsalmanani>-liind ki Hi^at-r-Styasi), Syed Ah^d Bilgrami and Sir 
Ali Imam were also most intimately associated with it. 

Re-transkted from Urdu. 

^^The application was emertained only afto the Viceroy was 
aada&d that the Deputadon wotdd in no way bet^dcal of die Go-^ 
(cf. Mol^mmad MSrza : op* p» j 
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tion of thirty-five members, with delegates from different 
provinces and headed by H. H. the Aga Khan waited 
upon the Viceroy and presented him an address, which 
probably came from the pen of Mr. Archbold, on behalf 
of the Muslims of India I 

But in the meantime, in 1905, the Government had 
thrown a new apple of discord between the' two com¬ 
munities in the shape of the partition of Bengal. 

Bengal was the first province to shake off the stupor 
into which the country had fallen after its conquest, ilie 
ferment created by the lives and activities of men like 
Ram Mohan Roy and Ramkrishna Paramhansa marks 
the dawn of national awakening in Bengal. It voiced 
India’s aspirations with unmatched eloquence. From it 
radiated a new light and a new strength. Bengal ins¬ 
pired and organized the country for its freedom’s fight. 

The Government was havinted by the menace of 
Bengal. At first the Bengalee Baboo was ridiculed. 
Then he was transformed into a designing schemer. Ben¬ 
gal’s wings had to be clipped, its audacity rebuffed. In 
1904, Lord Curzon hit upon the idea of partitioning 
Bengal to weaken it, especially to lessen the importance 
of Calcutta.^® It is not a mere accident that the focus of 
Indian nationalism emerged at the same centre where the 
Imperial regime was then located. It was this focus of 
emergent nationalism which was the main target of the 
partition for it would shift the centre of interest and 

“ As Bit back as 1876, the Government of Bengal had introduced 
something like self-government in the Municipality of C^cutta. 
Fifty Municipal Commissioners were elected by the rate-payers of 
the town, and twenty-five were appointed by the Government. And 
in the words of Sir Anthony Macdonnell, who as the Governor of 
Bengal had seen their work, the Commissioners had “displayed a 
care and attention to their duties which is very;' meritorious and had 
in some cases risen to devotion.” Lord Ciuzon, however, 
reduced the number of elected members to twenty-five, making it 
equal to the number of nominated members. The latter with the 
official Chairman, obtained the controlli^ power. ‘“The adminis- 
ttadoo of Calcutta,” observes Romesh (mandra Dutt, “has*iteter- 
ioiated since this retrograde measure was passed.” a tb» 

Vktma» p. 4)8. 
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agitation from the national to the provincial sphere and 
from political rights to communal jealousies. 

The scheme of partition was opposed all over Bengal, 
bj^JHindus and by Muslims, in the East and in the West. 
As an administrative measure it had no friend. The Great 
Curzon went in “purzon” to Dacca and offered to the 
Muslims in ingratiating terms a new province. If a 
Muslim province was to be created, why was it not created 
in the Punjab and the North-West, why vivisect a Province 
united by ties of history, language, customs and traditions? 

, ^ The object of the measure was to shatter the unity and to 
disintegrate the feelings of solidarity which are established 
in the province. It was no administrative reason that lay at the 
root of this scheme. It was part and parcel of Lord Curzon’s 
policy to enfeeble the growing power and to destroy the poli¬ 
tical tendencies of a patriotic spirit.^* 

f 

TQ«e Muslims were cynically made a tool for imperial ends. 
Tme Statesman admitted as much in justifying the Parti¬ 
tion the object of which was "to foster in Eastern Bengal 
the growth of Mohamedan power, which, it is hoped, will 
have the effect of keeping in check the rapidly growing 
strength of the Hindu community.” 

After twenty years of sedulous cultivation the plant 
of Muslim communalism at last began to blossom, ''^en 
it became known that Reforms had become inevitable, 
an attempt was made to counteract them by driving a 
wedge between the two great communities. A careful 
study of relevant documents makes this conclusion irre¬ 
futable. 

The implications of the Act of 1909 were well under¬ 
stood, even when its proposals were on the anvil. Lord 
Minto the Viceroy stated clearly that the Act was not 
meant to introduce the Parliamentary system and that 
the Government was “very anxious to avoid any appear¬ 
ance of Parliamentary franchise. I set my face against 
anything that might appear to resemble it. We did not 
warn a Parlian^ent at ah; we wanted councils, .but did 

**Sit Heoty Cottoa : JnMa in Tranntim. 
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not want councils elected on Patliamentary lines/^^® 

Since only consultative government was being intro¬ 
duced, Lord Minto argued that all interests should be 
represented. According to him the Muslims, the Zamin- 
dars and the commercial community were under-represent¬ 
ed, while exactly the opposite was the case with the 
lawyers, and hence the need for balance. 

But the Viceroy^s efforts met with widespread 
opposition : Tie Statesman of Calcutta pointed out: 

In the House of Commons, in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
the American House of Representatives the lawyers are in a 
majority. The Maharajas and great zamindars often speak 
sensibly, but they have not the intellectual force by which the 
lawyer can produce conviction. By endeavouring to increase 
the number of landholders, therefore, the Government arc 
seeking to strengthen the representation of a class unqualified 
by the objects which a legislature is intended to serve, at the 
expense of a class which has everywhere demonstrated its com¬ 
petence. Tb^ aim at substituting those who cannot critick(e for 
those who canP' (italics ours). 

Representation of special interests was added on as 
a further check. The Government of Indians despatch 
(1909) on Reforms makes a revealing observation: 

None of the local governments suggest any practical arrange¬ 
ment for the representation of Indian Commerce by means of 
election, but we are disposed to think that if two permanent 
seats are assigned to that interest, associations in course of time 
will be formed which will be sufficiently stable and representa¬ 
tive of being utilised as electoral agencies. 

Recognise an interest as an electoral unit before it is 
organized or even articulate! 

But the piice de resistance of the Act of 1909 was the 
introduction of Separate Communal Electorates for the 
Muslims. Even a habitual supporter of the administra¬ 
tion like The Statesman raised its voice in protest: 

Even more questionable than the efforts of the Government 
to aggrandize die landed interests is their courting of Moham- 

Quoted by Gurumukh Nihal Singh : Landmarks in Ledum 
ConstituHonal and National Development, (1600-1919), p. 405. 

*^Ibid., p. 399. 


5 
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medan support......we view with ^ve concern the action 

of the Government in selecting one section of the population 
for differential treatment such as is not tendered to any other 

E ortion.The more carefully the Council Reforms mooted 

y the Government of India are considered the more apparent 
docs it become that the Scheme amounts to little else than the 
provision for including in the Legislative Councils more land- 
owners and more Mohammedans. 

It is now well known that Lord Minto was the real 
author of the scheme of Separate Electorates. In 1907, 
Sir Harold Stuart of the Government of India, published 
a scheme of Reform with the theory of “G>unterpoise 
of native against native” as its essential basis. “It embo¬ 
died proposals so reactionary, so objectionable, so harm¬ 
ful to the country, that no good word for it was said by 
any man worthy of mention anywhere in India.”^^ The 
officials of the Madras Government went even further 
and actually suggested separate representation for every 
caste and occupation! 

The Muslim Deputation to the Viceroy, led by His 
Highness the Aga Kjian was itself organized from Simla. 
Maulana Mohammad Ali described it as a “command per¬ 
formance.”^ Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has recorded his 
opinion that it was officialdom that was responsible for 
the demand as well as the actual introduction of separate 
electorates. “The Mohammedan leaders are inspired by 
certain Anglo-Indian officials, and these officials have 
pulled wires at Simla and in London and of malice afore¬ 
thought sowed discord between the Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan communities by showing the Muslims special 
favours.”^ Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for 
India, who himself favoured joint electorates with reser¬ 
vation of seats, was to declare later that it was the Viceroy 
who “first started the Muslim hare with his early speech 
about their extra claims.”^ 

The Lucknow Pact however, brought about an agree- 

^Bamsay Macdonald : The Awakening of Indta, p. 176. 

*® Piesidcntial'Address, Cocanada G>ngtess. 

“ Ramsay Macdonald, op. dt. 

“Viscount Morley : Kteolleetions, VoL a, p. 3*5. 
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ment between the Congress and the Muslim League, and 
ihus put a term, at least for a time, to the government’s 
policy of thwarting one community with me other. 

The Government, however, tried to sabotage the 
understanding by once again resorting to the well tried 
policy of offering more to the Muslims than what they 
got under the Pact. The Government of India in their 
criticism of the Lucknow Pact observed: 

Th" Mohammedan representation which the Pact proposes 
for Bengal is manifestly insufficient. It is questionable whe¬ 
ther the claims of the Mohammedan population of Eastern 
Bengal were sufficiently pressed when the Congress-League 
compact was in the making. They are a conspicuously back¬ 
ward and impoverished community. The repartition of the 
presidency in 1912 came as a severe disappointment to them 
and we should be very loath to fail in seeing that their interests 
are generously secured. In order to give the Bengal Muslims 
a representation proportionate to their numbers, and no more, 
we should allot to them 44 instead of 34 seats (due to them ’ 
under the Pact). 

The solicitude of the Government for the poor Muslims 
of Bengal was touching and the offer of generous security 
to them very creditable indeed F® 

Is it not surprising, however, that the solicitude is 
confined only to giving electoral weightage 1 The Mus¬ 
lims of Bengal are, in sooth, impoverished. According 
to Sir John Megaw, a former Director General of Public 
Health in India, out of every loo inhabitants of Bengal 
only 22 ate well nourished, 47 poorly nourished and 32 
badly nourished. (The corresponding figures for the 
whole of India are 39, 41 and 20). The Muslim peasants 
of Bengal are not just “impoverished”; they go jamished. 
What has the benign Government done for diem ? The 
peasantry pays Rs. 17 crores in rent to the zamindars of 
which only Rs. 4 crores reach the Government coffers. 
It is the Govenment itself which has created and main¬ 
tains these parasitic landlords, sucking the life-blood of 

*• It is pertinent to point out that the responsibility of depres¬ 
sing the conditions of the Muslims of Bengal is the Government’s, 
cf. W. W. Hunter: Tbs Indian Mnssalmans, pp. 145 et. seq. 
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the peasantry. What is the use of granting weightage to 
the impoverished Muslims if they are debarred Scorn 
reducing this dead weight on their backs ? 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, in theic Report 
e35)ressed themselves in principle against communal elec¬ 
torates. But a characteristic caveat was entered: 

Much as we regret the necessity, we are convinced that so 
&r as the Mohamedans at all events are concerned, the present 
system must be maintained untU conditions alter, even at the 
price of slower progress towards the realization of a com¬ 
mon citizenship. But we can see no reason to set up com¬ 
munal representation in any province where they form a majo¬ 
rity of the voters.*’ 

But the very report gave separate electorates to the 
. Sikhs and agreed to co mmu nal representation to Muslims 
in the Punjab where they were a majority. The Franchise 
Committee extended separate electorates to Indian Chris¬ 
tians in Madras, to Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal 
and to Europeans in all the provinces except the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces. The Joint Select Committee 
was not satisfied with this parcelling of the electorate. 
It, therefore, recommended reservation of seats for non- 
Brahmins in Madras and Bombay. The price of slower 
progress which Montagu was prepared to pay for aU these 
reservations and separations, of course, staggers imagina¬ 
tion, but the deliberate extension of the principle which was 
admitted to be opposed to the growth of democratic self- 
government can scarcely be accidental. 

The Montford Reforms were an effort to rally as many 
people as possible to the Government and create a fagade of 
democratic government while completely withholding 
responsibility at the centre. The Lucknow Congress 
had united the Extremists and the Moderates, the Mont¬ 
ford Rrforms divided them again. This was not acd- 
dental, but the result of a. carefully worked out plan. Mr. 
Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, in his Scheme 
of December 12, 1917 records : "A new organisation of 
Indians to be collected, assisted in every possible way 

Report^ pata. 231. 
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by the Government, for propa^nda on behalf of our 
proposals and to send a delegation to England to assist 
us.” He discussed the matter over with Mr. (later Sir) 
Bhupendranath Basu and Sir S. P. (later Lord) Sinha. 
“'We talked about the formation of a Moderate party; 
they were very enthusiastic, and talked about editing 
newspapers and so forth. I think they mean business.” 
And indeed they did, for in a short while, the Moderate 
Party was born. 

Not only did the Government attempt to wean away 
the Muslims, they also worked to divide the Hindus. 
The rise of the Non-Brahmin movement bears traces of 
official inspiration. In Madras, the Justice Party fur¬ 
nishes a good instance in point. 

An illuminating piece of evidence [wrote C. Y. Cbintamani] 
was furnished during the examination by Lord Sinha of Sir 
Alexander Gardew, who was so prominent in the Government 
of Madras in these years, before the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill of 1919. Sir Alexander 
having emphatically denied that tne Government of Madras 
had at any time done anything to stimulate tl e growth of the 
Justice Party, Loid Sinha conLonted him with a passage in 
an official resolution which bore the signature ‘A. G. Cardew/ 
with the result that the witness had to look small and give up 
his assertiveness.*® 

One striking fact about the Non-Brahmin movement 
is that it consists only of Non-Brahmin Caste Hindus, 
whose attitude towards the ‘‘depressed classes” is as objec¬ 
tionable and reactionary as that of the orthodox Brahmins. 
And still they call themselves the Justice Party 1 

The Reforms of 1919 introduced dyarchy—a division 
in the administration. But in actual practice it was ‘heads 
I win, tails you lose V Sir K. V. Reddi (Madras) made 
the agonising confession: 

I am a Minister of Development minus forests. I am Minis¬ 
ter of Industi es without factories, which are a reserved subject, 
,and industries! without fectories are unimaginable. I am Mi¬ 
nister of Agriculture minus Irrigation.I am also Minister 


*® C. Y. Qiintemaru : Indian Politics since the Mutinyy pp. 116-17. 
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of lodustty without electiidty, which is also a reserved sub¬ 
ject. The subjects of Labour and Boilers are also reserved.^* 

This engaging frankness e^lains the purpose and prin¬ 
ciple of the division of Government. It was yet another 
clever counterpoise.^® 

Advantage was taken of the electoral divisions by 
endowing the Governors with residual and arbitrary 
powers. Through various checks and balances, they 
thus emerged as the fountain of initiative and audiority. 
Nationalism exhausted its strength against this intricate 
pattern of concessions, checks and counterpoise. 

The early twenties, notwithstanding these precau¬ 
tions, witnessed an unparalleled coalescence of the 
strength of the two communities and a release of mass 
energy. The Congress came within an inch of success. 

The Government reacted to these extraordinary 
developments by, among other things, tightening the 
politic^ rein and loosening the economic. The ques¬ 
tion of political reforms was shelved and the years were 
only ri<^ in inquiries and investigations, which produced 
reports of a score of Committees and Commissions that 
covered all the major problems of India. The attention 
of the people was sought to be side-tracked into the in¬ 
nocuous channels of inquiries.®^ The political thread 

*• Quoted by B. Shiva Rao and D. Graham Pole : Problems of 
LuSa, p. 40. 

*» See Dr. K. B. Krishna : Tie Problem of Minorities in India 
for more material on the theory of counterpoise. 

” 1920-21 Acworth Gimmittee on the Railways. 

1921- 22 Indian Fiscal Q>mmission. 

1922- 25 Inchcape Retrenchment Committee. 

1923- 24 Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

1925- 26 Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

1925 Indian Economic Enquiry Committee. 

1925 External Capital Committee. 

1926 Indian Currency Commission. 

1926- 28 Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

1927- 28 Indian Roads Committee. 

1929-31 Indian Banking Enquiry Committee. 

1929-31 Indian Labour Commission etc. etc. 

Very little has been done to implement the findings and sug- 
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was taken up when the atmosphere was once again sur¬ 
charged wilh communal tension. The tight rein was 
then loosened and the loose one drawn taut. The thir¬ 
ties, studded with political happenings, are barren in 
economic enquiries. 

But these are minor acts of the drama. The period 
was to witness more audacious moves of checkmate and 
counterpoise. 

The civil apparatus of the government was mainly 
manned by the Hindus, for reasons already discussed. 
In this there lurked a danger to the government, ever 
haunted by the fear of non-co-operation. The Muslim 
element in the military apparatus was therefore increased. 

Communed Composition of the Army 



% 19’'4 

% in 1918 

% in 1919 

% in 1950 

Sikhs. 

19.2 

17-4 

15.4 

I}. 58 

Punjabi Muslims .. 

II.I 

II.5 

12.4 

22.6 

Ppthans 

6.2 

5 - 4 ^ 

4-54 

6.35 

Gurkhas .. 

13.1 

16.6 

12.2 

16.4 

Garhwalis 

^•9 

^•3 

^•7 

5.6 

U. P. Rajputs 

6.4 

6.8 

7-7 


Hindustani Muslims 

41 

3-42 

4.45 

• •• 

Brahmins 

1.8 

1.86 

2-5 

• •• 

Marathas .. 

4.9 

3.85 

3-7 

3-33 

Madras Muslims 

3-5 

2.71 

2.15 

• •• 

Tamils 

2-5 

2 

1.67 

... 


The table brings out in an unmistakable manner 
the fact that the communal composition of the Indian 
army has been undergoing a profound change. Punjabi 
Muslims and Pathans are gaining ascendancy. The 
Sikhs have been reduced from the fest to the third place 
while the Madrasis, particularly Brahmins, have been 
nearly eliminated. 

This was not the first time that the communal «>mpc>- 
sition of the Indian army was altered. Before the 
Mutiny the Mudims were distrusted and high caste 


;estion8 of these enqvimes. For a revealing case '^tudy see Asoka 
dehta : Indian Shipping. 
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Hindus were prepondeiant in the army, particularly of 
Bmgal and North-Western Province. After the Mutiny 
they were almost eliminated and the Sikh element was 
increased. The formation of the Gadar Party in the U. S. A. 
and similar agitations among the Sikhs made the community 
suspect and their preponderance is now being replaced 
by that of the Mussalmans. 

A wider berth than that provided by the separate elec¬ 
torates was sought to be given to communalism by means 
of the introduction of communal representation in the 
services. This policy, inaugurated in 1925, was elabora¬ 
ted in 1934. The (^vemtnent Resolution assured the 
Minorities, such as the Anglorlndian and Domiciled 
Europeans, who enjoy a great' preponderance in com¬ 
parison to their population in the : services, statutory 
safeguards for their favourable positiohr TL,&irther as¬ 
sured the Minorities like Muslims and which 

are under-represented, reservations (25% to the Muslims, 
and 8.1/3 other Miaorities) in recruitment. 

The Government of India Act (1933) appreciably 
widened the franchise. The percentage of Ae new elec- 
tomte to the total population is 14. In fact 27.43 put of 
every 100 adult males in British India are to^V vprters. 
Here was material that nationalism could mc^^fC* ' The 
Government, however, took good care to such 

eflForts. 

The electorate in 1919 was broken up into tern parts, 
now it is fragmented into seventeen unequal bits. Sepa¬ 
rate electorates were thrust, against their wishes, on 
women and the Indian Christians. The Hindu commu¬ 
nity was further weakened by giving separate representa¬ 
tion to the scheduled classes. Divisions on the basis of 
religion, occupation and sex were made. Every possible 
cross-division was introduced. 

The Muslims were given, under the Lucknow Pact, 
special weightage in the Provinces where they were in a 
minority. Separate electorates were accepted for the 
Punjab and B^gaJ because the Muslims agreed to forego 
their majority position. It was gener^y recognized 
that “to give Mohammedans a fixed and unalterable 
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majority—unalterable by an appeal to the electorate— 
woidd be unfar^ .Muslims, therefore, consented to 
joint electorates, provided their weightage in the mino¬ 
rity provinces remained unaflFected, and provided further 
that they were given in the Punjab and Bengal, represen¬ 
tation on a population basis. The Government, how¬ 
ever, ga\^ them a statutory majority, weightage and 
also separate electorates. 

Weighta^ was given to the Muslims even where 
they were in a majority. For iustance, the average ‘Gene¬ 
ral’ population for every rural seat in Bengal is 5,00,706 
as against 2,42,168 for ‘Mohammedans.’ The average 
number of rural voters per “General” seat is 57,606 as 
against 29,596 “Mohammedans.” 

A fmiher bra^e to the Nationalist forces was pro¬ 
vided by the introduction of Second Chambers, in the 
major provinces, based on a high property franchise. 
The urge of the masses was to be checked at every turn. 

For the first time responsibility was to be introduced 
in the Central Government. To reduce the weight of 
national forces, the Princes were induced to join the 
Federation. Their nominated bhc would stand as a bul¬ 
wark a.^inst aU thrusts of popular forces. The smallest 
constitu^^, that of th6 Princes—^less than 700—^was given 
the '^ghest weightage. They were allowed to nominate 
memb^ representing their people also. The States 
accoui|||;for only 25% of the population of India, but 
their f^rs are given 55% of voting power in the I^wer 
and 40% in the Upper House of the Federation. The 
Princes certainly need protection! 

The extension of the franchise and enlargement of 
responsibility have thus been eflFectively neutralised. A 
vast congery of communities, cks^ses and interests 
emerges to mock at the forces of Indian nationalism 
which practically becomes a refugee in a country given 
over to communalism. 

Lord Minto had enunciated the important principle 
that ‘the position of a community should be estimated 


^Sim<m Commstttm Bjtportt VoL H, p. 71. 
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not on its numerical strength but in respect of its political 
position and the services it has rendered to the Empire.* 
But how was this to be discovered? Lord Minto sug¬ 
gested no criteria by \yhich either the “political position’* 
of a community or its “service” to the Empire could be 
measured. The only way then is to attempt to under¬ 
stand the principle in the light of its actual application. 
Nowhere else can this be seen to better advantage than 
in the distribution of legislative seats in Bengal under the 
Gimmunal Award given by the Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land in 1933. The analysis throws a revealing light on 
the working of the Minto Doctrine. 

In Bengal, according to the Census Report of 1931, 
Muslims constitute 54.8% of the total population and 
51.3% of the adult population; the Hindus (General 
Constituency practically means the Hindus) constitute 
44.8 and 48.3 per cent of the total and adult population 
respectively. TTie 199 seats divided between ^e two 
communities would be distributed as (/) 109 and 90 on 
the basis of total population or (it) 103 and 96 on the basis 
of adult population. But actually the MusUms are given 
119 and the Hindus, 80 seats. The minority community, 
that of the Hindus, was penalised and the majority com¬ 
munity received a weightage. 

The following table shows the scheme of weightage 
for various communities:— 


Community 


% of total % of seats in the Weigbtagf 

population Assembly under % 

the ^ard 


Muslims .. 

54.8 

47.6 

Hindus 

44.8 


Tbdian Christians 

0.5 

0.8 

Anglo-Indians 

O.I 

1.6 

Buop^ns 

0.01 

Z 5 * 


(*Indudmg rqjresentation given to European commerce.) 


300 

3000 

25000 


. But this is not all. The Communal Award, we were 
itold, was designed to solve the problem of Minorities in 
India. Actually it concerns itself as much with the Mus¬ 
lim majorities in Bengal, Punjab, the NoiTh-West Fron- 
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tier and Sind, as with the Muslim minorities within the 
other Provinces. And of course, it concerns itself with 
another Minority—^the British. In Bengal though they 
are less than one-tenth of one per cent of the population, 
they are given io% representation. 

A. posteriorly we can then conclude, that the position of 
a community is estimated according to its opposition to national¬ 
ism and its strategic importance to the rulers. 

It is important to note that communal demands 
which checkmated nationalism were promptly accepted 
but any inroad on the quantum of Government’s control 
was firmly resisted. Ine Aga Khan Deputation had 
asked for the appointment of a Muslim to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council (in case the single Indian member hap¬ 
pened to be a Hindu). This demand was rejected off¬ 
hand as it affected the balance of power in the central 
government and increased the Indian element at the ex¬ 
pense of the British. 

Again, significantly enough, the Government accept¬ 
ed the Communal part of the Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
while ignoring its political demands. The Congress had 
reluctantly agreed to separate electorates, in the hope 
that an understanding with the Muslim League will pave 
the way for the grant of Responsible Government to 
which the Government was pledged after the War. 

In the Montford Report, its distinguished authors 
expressed themselves against separate electorates, but 
nonetheless accepted them because of the Congress- 
League understanding. In 1933, the Communal Award 
was imposed upon me people for exactly the opposite 
reasons. In 1919 communalism was introduced because 
the two parties nad agreed to it. In 1935, communalism 
was extended because the Hindus and the Muslims could 
not agree! 

In the absence of agreement, where was the need 
for such an extension ? V/liy could not the Government 
retain the status quo ? Secondly, while there was a liberal 
distribution of Government largess on the communal 
front, it was parsimoniously withheld on the political. 
The veil of impartiality and pious platitudes indeed 
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b^ins to wear thin. 

One of the most glaring examples of cynical diplo¬ 
macy in the annals of British rule in India was provided 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for India, 
at the Third Round Table Conference in England. Res¬ 
ponsible British Statesmen had repeatedly declared tiiat 
the Communal Award given by the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter would be replaced by any agreed settlement between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, accordingly, convened a representative Unity 
Conference at Allahabad, and such good progress to¬ 
wards an agreement was made that it created widespread 
satisfaction in the country. On the two erstwhile con¬ 
troversial points of importance an amicable understand¬ 
ing was arrived at. It was agreed that the Muslims 
should have 52% of the British Indian representation in 
the Central Legislature, and secondly that Sind should 
be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made into 
an independent Governor’s Province. Certain concessions 
to the Hindu minority in the new province were also 
decided upon and it was further agreed that Sind was to 
receive no subvention from Central revenues. The 
only point that remained was the quantum of representa¬ 
tion of the two communities in Bengal. The main diffi¬ 
culty was that the European community in Bengal whidi, 
though a microscopic minority—'oi per cent of the 
popxiiation—^had been given twenty-five thousand per 
cent over representation, naturally at the expense of 
Indian representatives. The Committee of the Unity 
Conference proceeded to Calcutta in the hope of finding 
a via media on the spot. 

Tlie British Government chose this psychological 
moment for maldng a new adroit move. Sir Samuel 
Hoare announced at the Round Table Conference that 
Khs Majesty’s Government had decided to allot 33.1/5 
pet cent of British Indian seats to Muslims in the ^ntr^ 
Legislature and not only to constitute Sind into a new 
Governor’s Province but to provide it with adequate finan¬ 
cial aid from the Central revenues. And nothing was 
said about any safeguards for the Hindu minority in the 
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new administrative area I The announcement came as 
a bombshell and made the dehberations of the Unity 
Conference superfluous, since the British Government 
had granted to the Muslims much more than what they 
had voluntarily agreed to accept! Sir Samuel’s dramatic 
intervention, so accurately timed, once again came in the 
way of a new Hindu-Muslim Pact, whose contours had 
practically been decided upon. 

But generally, intervention is not so crude and ob¬ 
vious—subtler methods are preferred. Lord Birkenhead, 
in a letter to the Viceroy, wrote: 

I should advise Simon to see at all stages all people who 
are not boycotting the Commission, particularly Mushms and 
depressed dasses. I should widely advertise all his interviews 
with representative Mushms. The whole poUcy is now ob¬ 
vious. It is to terrify the immense Hindu popidation, by the 
apprehension that the Commission is being got hold of by the 
Mushms, and may present a report altogeAer destructive of 
the Hindu position, thereby securing sohd Muslim support 
and leaving Jinnah high and dry.*® 

The last five words are significant. The importance 
of individuals is to be inflated or deflated to suit the exi¬ 
gencies of policy. The Aga Khan was ‘weighed’ up 
when it suited the Government, he is tossed aside since 
his advocacy of Joint Electorates with reservation. Mr. 
Jinnah was “left high and dry” when he opposed the 
Government’s anti-national policies. With his conver¬ 
sion to Pakistan, he became persona ^ata with the 
Government. 

This brief review of the policies pursued by the 
Government from time to time shows that its unchanging 
atm has been resistance to nationalism and disruption of 
the unity of the people. For the least concession na¬ 
tionalism has to exert powerful pressure. It took the 
Oingress fifty years of unremitting toil and suffering 
before the (^vernment thought it worth its while to 
recognise its status. But the susceptibilities of com¬ 
munal organizations of yesterday and the day before are 

®* Quoted by K. B. Krishna : **Tbe Frobkm oj Minorities^ p. }o8. 
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most anxiously respected and all constitutional progress 
is held up to please them. 

Notwithstanding these varied manoeuvres, the spec¬ 
tacular success of the Congress in the Elections of 1936, 
and the coming to office of the Congress Ministers in 
eight out of eleven provinces showed that Nationalism 
succeeded in creating an alternative centre of authority. 
A competent receiver of bankrupt imperialism appeared. 
The polar opposite of Whitehall emerged at Wardha. 
The safeguards failed to offer security to the Govern¬ 
ment. A desperate move was needed. Mr. Jinnah, 
as the apostle of Pakistan, was, therefore, hailed as a 
god-send. 

The' opportunism of Government policies nowhere 
stands out so clearly as in relation to the short interlude 
of provincial autonomy. During the period when the 
Congress Ministers were in office tiie Governors could not 
find a single occasion to modiEy or alter the decisions 
of the Ministries in relation to the safeguarding of the 
interests of the Minorities. Before their resignation 
the Prime Ministers of the Congress provinces were 
directed by the Congress Parliamentary Board, to invite 
Governors of their respective provinces to suggest any 
friendly criticism with respect to policies and administra¬ 
tion as affecting the Minorities and particularly Muslims. 
In not a single case could the Governors point out a lapse. 
This fact alone is enough to debunk the ‘atrocities* scare. 
But when Congress is out of office, the Government 
spokesmen do not blush to twit the Congress on its 
to appease the Muslims. V* ' ^ 

The brief review of the part played by the Govern® 
ment in shaping Hindu-Muslim relations is, however, 
enough to prove to any unbiased student of hidian poli¬ 
tics that the so-caUed Hindu-Muslim problem is a triangle. 
A hidden hand has played considerable part in intensify¬ 
ing discord and fomenting distrust. The idea of Pakis¬ 
tan is not new to the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Else¬ 
where we have mentioned the surprise felt by Mr. Edward 
Thomson when he found that Pakistan was being serious¬ 
ly considered in certain official circles. But as early as 
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1932, Mt. j. Q)atman, C. I. E., dropped a hint about the 
future. 


The creation of a strong, united India.is day by day, be¬ 

ing made impossible, and in its place it seems there might be 
brought into being a powerful Mohamedan state in the North 
and North-West, wiA its eye definitely turned away from 
India.8^ 

It is for this reason that the Congress has always 
thrown out the challenge that the first condition for a 
speedy settlement of the Hindu-Muslim diflferences is that 
the third party of the triangle should withdraw uncondi¬ 
tionally and give the two parties an honest chance to face 
each other’s fears and demands. 

To ignore the part played in it by the Government is 
to miss me very basis on which Hindu-Muslim relations 
have taken such a tragic turn. Any review of the subject 
is utterly incomplete until we have carefully weighed the 
contribution of a Beck or a Birkenhead, a Minto or a 
Macdonald in working up situations which have not 
helped the Muslim to discover the source of his inner 
strength, nor offered him any tangible advantage against 
the increasing inclemencies, mainly economic, of his 
environment. The “safeguards” protect nothing except 
the substance of Inmerialism and privileges divorced 
fcom any pretence or merit. 

Even so, if we explain our commxmal problem by 
making the Government alone responsible for it, we 
shall be giving ourselves a compliment which we do not 
deserve and credit the Englishman with an intellectual 
subtlety which he does not possess. The enormous 
success of the Government policies was possible because 
th^ worked in favourable soil, because there were fissi- 
parous tendencies in our social structure which responded 
easily to Government treatment. We must examine the 
soci^ forces acting on our body politic for the last 
hundred and fifty years to realise all the compleaties of 
our communal problem. 


“J, Coatman: Year* cf Dtstmy-^lnJia, 1926-32, pp* 250*39. 





CHAPTER V 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM : THE 
SOaOLOGICAL CORE 

Eveiy government, no matter what form it assumes, 
profoundly affects the lives of its people. It ejects a 
stream of tendency into the social flux and builds up what 
for want of a better name we call national character. The 
impress of the British rule on our national life is unmis¬ 
takable. Thanks to the peculiar character of that rule, 
our life has become an incoherent assemblage of old and 
new, of social modes that have lost their significance 
and new desires the fulfilment of which is thwarted for 
lack of a creative impulse from the centre. 

We saw elsewhere how the Muslim invaders of India 
were finally assimilated by the dissolving magic of the land 
and became a part of our national heritage. In the early 
years of the British rule it was felt that the British too 
would enrich the nation’s life in the same way. Most 
of the early British rulers of the country were estivated 
by its charms, and men like Mountstuart Elpninstone 
and Munroe became its sympathetic admirers. 

Those hopes, however, were dashed to pieces, for the 
arrival of the steamship and the telephone removed the 
need for the Englishman to settle in this coimtry. He 
started the novel experiment of governing India from 
Whitehall and his agents in the country refused to consi¬ 
der India as their home. That great refusal enabled the 
Englishman in India to retain his separate identity. He 
became the member of a Super Brahmanical caste cons¬ 
cious of its superiority over the “native” population and 
keying itself proudly aloof from any contaminating 
contact with them. For him India became synonymous 
with the khansama who cooked his food, the hearer who 
looked after his personal comforts and the ^ who look- 
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ed after his horses. These were also the people from 
whom he learnt what little Hindustani he knew. He 
used it sparingly and only when compelled to do so, which 
was mostly when he talked to his servants. At the office, 
thank God, he had a “Baboo” who understood the civi¬ 
lized English language! 

As he refused to make India his home, the thoughts 
of the Englishman were always fixed on the little island 
across the seas and he longed for ‘England’s green and 
pleasant land’ with a longing that was not without a 
touch of nostalgia. Obsessed with this Home-complex, 
the Englishman instinctively began to look upon Lidia 
as a land of fortune, a great reservoir of wealth whose 
sluices ultimately emptied themselves on the lovely plains 
of Devon and East Anglia. Nothing Indian was good 
enough unless it supplied some British need. Provided 
one did not lose sight of this fact, in India one could do 
what one pleased. As Aldous Huxley has pointed out: 

The ethical standards of Englishmen undergo a profotind 
change as they pass from the essentially peaceful atmosphere 
of their own country into the conquered and militarily occu¬ 
pied Indian Empire. Things which would be absolutely 
unthinkable at home are not only thinkable but do-able and 
often done in India.^ 

India is a vast cotintry and the small ruling caste is 
always afraid of being overwhelmed by her teeming mil¬ 
lions. Because they never allowed themselves to be 
assimilated by the land and its people, Englishmen have 
never reaUy got rid of this fear. It is the kernel of all 
their policies which are one continuous effort' to see that 
the peoples of India do not unite against the alien ruling 
caste. 

That such a government of such a vast country, a 
government essentially foreign and with no support 
ttom the broad masses of the Indian people, is impossible 
on any other terms is recognized by most and frankly 
admitted by some Englishmen. 

^Ends and Means, p. i8. 


6 
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You see, the Mutiny was in a great measure put down by 
turning the races of India against each other. So long as this 
can be done, and so long as the population have not formed 
the habit of criticizing their Government, whatever it be, and 
of rebelling against it, the government of India from England 
is possible, and there is nothing miraculous about it. But, as 
I said, if the state of things should alter, if by any chance the 
population should be welded into a single nationality, then I 
do not say we ought to begin to fear for our dominion; I say 
we ought to cease at once to hope for it.^ 

these words Sir John Seeley laid down what became the 
guiding policies of British rule in India: (i) to ^‘turn 
3 ie races of India against each other” and (2) to prevent 
the welding of the people into a single nationality.^ 

The rude impact of these policies was first felt by the 
Muslims for nearly a hundred years after the conquest, the 
British followed a policy of systematic suppression of the 
Muslim community. 

It was Muhammadan power that the English were 
trying to break and replace. 

It is a feet well worthy of notice, that the sovereign power 
in India on our arrival there was Suni, for with the single ex¬ 
ception of the sepoys, the only men who have disturbed the 
internal peace of our Astern Empire have been men belonging 
to a sect of Sunis.^ 

It was with the help of the Hindus that the English 
overwhelmed the Muhammadan power. Mr. S. C. Hill, 
in his long introduction to Bengal in 1756-1757, points 
out: 


* Sir John Seeley : The Expansion of England, p. 270. 

* cf. S. D. Javadekar’s brilhant book in Marathi Adhmik Bharat 
(Modem India), pp. 4-59. 

^H. C. Bowen : Muhammadanism in India, (1873), p. 13. 
cf. also : **I have every reason to think tiiat the restoration 
of the gatds of the temple Somnath has conciliated and gratified the 
great mass of Hindu population. I have no reason to suppose that 
it has offended the Mussalmans; but I cannot dose my eyes to the 
belief that the race is fundamentally hostile to us, and therefore our 
true policy is to conciliate the Hindus.” Lord Hlenborough quoted 
by Major Basu : of the Christian Potuer in Bfdia,** Vol. V, p. 86, 
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Thus, we find that the partisans of the British were almost 
all Hindus or proteges of the Hindus...The fact that the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of the country were almost entirely in 
the hands of the Hindus naturally brought them into dose 
connection with the European merchants, who had settled in 
the country for the purpose of trade, and so produced a kind of 
tadt alliance based maimy upon their material interests.® 

The Muslims of Bengal, first to come under the 
British rule, were a proud and militant people. The new 
government dealt them, in the very early days (1792), 
a well aimed and a powerful blow through the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. Mr. James O’Kinealy, an authority 
on the Permanent Settlement, was constrained to ob¬ 
serve : 


It elevated the Hindu collectors, who upto that time had held 
but unimportant posts, to the position of landholders, gave 
them a proprietary right in the soil, and allowed them to 
accumulate wealth which would have gone to the Mussalmans 
under their own rule.® 

Simultaneously in Bengal, and later all over the country, 
the Muslims were shut out of the army, “their beau ideal 
of a profession.*’’ The devastating result was that by 
1870 Mussahnan Houses of Bengal had either disappeared'' 
from the earth or had been submerged beneath die new 
strata of society which the new regime had developed, as 
is pointed out in a remarkable book ; Indian Mussalmans 
written by W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Qvil Service and 
published in 1871.® 

This was no crusade against feudalism as the crea¬ 
tion of Zamindars conclusively proves.® This was no 


®Vol. I, p. xziii. 

‘Even so cautious a writer as Dr. Pauaodikar reviewing the 
developments observes : “It was a veritable social revolution afiect- 
ing a large number of estates .”—The Wealth and the Welfare of the Ben- 
Delta, p. 88. * 

’ H. C. Bowen, op. dt., 45. 

•pp. I JO et. seq. 

• About zo pet cent of the area in British territory is under penm- 
nent settlement. The population of this area is over jj per cent of 
the total population of British India. 
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isolated attack against the old rulers. It was part of a 
deliberate policy to enfeeble a great community, to crush 
the spirit of a proud people. We prefer to let Dr. Hunter, 
an authority on the subject, speak about it: 

Thexe is no use shutting our ears to the fact that the Indian 
Muhammadans arraign us on a list of charges as have ever 
been brought against a Government. They accuse us of hav¬ 
ing closed every honourable walk of life to professors of their 
creed. They accuse us of having introduced a system of educa¬ 
tion which leaves their whole community unprovided for, and 
which has landed it in contempt and beggary. They accuse us 
of having brought misery into thousands of families, by abolish¬ 
ing their Law officers, who gave the sanction of religion to 

their marriage-tie.They accuse us of imperilling their souls, 

by denying them the means of performing the duties of their 
faith. Above all, they charge us with deliberate malversation 
of their religious foundations; and with misappropriation on 

the largest scale of their educational funds.In a word, the 

Indian Mussalman arraigns the British Government for its want 
of sympathy, for its want of magnanimity, for the mean malver¬ 
sation of their funds, and for great public wrongs spread over 
a period of one hundred years.^® 

State patronage was heavily weighted against the 
Muslims. The following table showing the distribution 
of Gazetted appointments (in 1871) though dealing with 
Bengal is symptomatic of the whole coxintry. 


^^Indum Mtasalmms. 
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Europ¬ 

eans 

Hindus 

Musal- 

mans 

Total 

Covenanted Civil Service 

260 

0 

0 

260 

Judicial officers in the 
Non-regulation Dis¬ 
tricts . 

47 

0 

0 

47 

Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners . 

26 

7 

0 

33 

Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors 

53 

113 

30 

196 

Income-Tax Assessors .. 


43 

6 

60 

Registration Department 

33 

^5 

2 

60 

Subordinate Judges 

14 

25 

8 

47 

Munsifs 

I 

178 

37 

216 

Police Department 

106 

33 

0 

139 

Medical Department 

89 

65 

4 

158 

Department of Public 
Instruction 

38 

14 

I 

53 

Public Works Dept. 
Engineering 

154 

19 

0 

173 

Public Works Dept. 
Subordinate 

7 ^ 

125 

4 

201 

Public Works Dept. 

Account 

22 

54 

0 

76 

Other departments such 
as Customs, Marine, 
Survey etc. 

412 

10 

0 

422 


1338 

711 

92 

2141 


The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus is less 
than one-seventh. The proportion of Hindus to Euro¬ 
peans is more than one half, the latter of course holding 
all the superior appointments. The proportion of Musal- 
mans to Europeans is less than one-fourteenth or less 
than one-twentythird of the whole administrative body. 

In feet there is now scarcely a Government office in 
Qdcutta^ in which a Muhammadan can hope for any post above 
the rank of porter, messenger, filler of ink-pots and mender 
of pens, concludes Dr. Hunter.” 


“Then the Seat of the government. 
“ Sir William Hunter, op. dt., 167. 
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The professions have a sinailat tale to tell. 

In the law their old training is now useless, as ^1 Musalman 
polity has been done away with ; so that, from having almost 
monopolised the post of pleaders of the High Court, even 
as late as 1851, we find that out of 240 natives admitted bet¬ 
ween 1852 and 1868, there was only one Musalman.^* 

Muslims were deliberately excluded from govern¬ 
ment employment while Hindus were generally pre¬ 
ferred.^^ It was not for nothing that Dr. Hunter observ¬ 
ed with a touch of bitterness that “A hundred and seventy 
years ago it was impossible for a well-bom Musalman in 
Bengal to be poor; at present it is almost impossible for 
him to continue rich.’’^® 

Not only were the Muslims economically crushed, 
educationally and socially also their position was delibera¬ 
tely depressed by the Government. In 1870, the Muham¬ 
madan pleaders presented two memorials to the High 
Q)urt pointing out that while closed days allowed to die 
Christians were sixty-two and those to Hindus fifty-two, 
only eleven were granted to the Muhammadans.^® The 
petitions were called forth by an order that the ‘‘Native 
holidays” observed by the High Court should be the 


^®H. C. Boweo : op. dt., 45. 

^^cf. “Recently, when several vacandes occurred in the office 
of the Sundarbans Commissioner, that offidal, in advertising them in 
the Government Gazette, stated that the appointments would be 
given to none but Hindus.” Durbin^ of 14th July, 1869. 

op. dt., 155. 

This concfition was not peculiar to Bengal Mussalmans. cf. 
Hie despondency of the Orissa Muhammadans as mirrored in a peti¬ 
tion to Queen Victoria. “Born of noble parentage, poor by profes¬ 
sion, and destitute of patrons, the Orissa Muhammadans have been 
levelled down and down, with no hope of rising again.. .The penni¬ 
less condition which we are reduced to, consequent on our loss of 
out former Government service, has thrown us into such an ever¬ 
lasting despondency, that we speak from the very core of our hearts, 
that we would travel to me remotest corners of the ^th, 
ascend the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, wander the forlorn region 
of Siberia, could we be convinced that by so travelUng we would be 
bless^ with a Governm^t appointment of ten sellings a week.” 

Formerly the sanctioned Muslim holidays were twenty-one. 
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same as allowed in the Government offices. In the Go¬ 
vernment offices no Muhammadan holiday was sanction¬ 
ed at all! 

But the greatest injustice to the Muslims was done in 
matters educational. Persian and Arabic were “utterly 
untaught” in the schools.^'^ The curriculum was so 
designed as to estrange rather than interest the Muslims. 

Is it any wonder [wrote Mr. Hailey] that the Mussalmans 
have held aloof from a system which made no concession to 
their prejudices; which was in its nature unavoidably antago¬ 
nistic to their interests, and at variance with all their social 
traditions ? 

WhUe pubhc instruction was “unsuited to dieir 
wants,” the system of traditional education of the Muslims 
was denuded of all support. From time immemorial, 
the Princes of India had been accustomed to set apart 
grants of land for the education of the youth and for the 
service of the gods. When the British took over the 
charge of Bengal, according to the estimate of Mr. James 
Grant, a Revenue Officer, one-fourth of the whole pro¬ 
vince was transferred to temples or mosques or educational 
purposes on rent free tenrure. Persistent efforts were 
made, since the time of Warren Hastings, to invahdate the 
grants and resume the lands. Finally in 1828, special 
courts were set up and in the next few years, with an 
outlay of £800,000 upon Resumption proceedings, an 
additional revenue of £300,000 a year was permanently 
gained by the State,^® and lost by the indigenous educa¬ 
tional system.^* 

What escaped the greed of the Resumption officers 
was also not left in the hands of traditional teachers.^® 
That too passed under Government control. The most 
glaring instance of this kind is the Hooghly Trust. 


C. Bowen : op. cit., 40. 

Representing a capital, at 5 per cent of £6,000,000. 
i*Vide The Friend of In£a of 30-4-1846. 
cf. “Since then the profession of a Afcin of Learning, a digni¬ 
fied and Incrative calling under Native Rulers, has ceased to exist.” 
W. W. Hunter : op. cit., 183. 
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Haji Mohammad Mohsin, "one of the most illustrious 
Indians of the eighteenth century”^! created a trust of his 
vast fortune, as well as that of his half-sister, Manu Jan 
Khanam, the income of which was to be used for educa¬ 
tional purposes. In 1817, the control of the Trust passed 
into the hands of the Government who maintained 
from the income of the Trust the Hooghly College. “I 
find that, some few years ago,” wrote ]^. H. C. Bowen 
in 1872, "out of three hundred who attended (the college), 
only three were Mohammadans.” Worse still, the Trust 
was made to piovide a comfortable berth to a Britisher 
—the principal, "ignorant of a single word of Persian or 
Arabic,” drawing £i$oo a year. Besides the appropria¬ 
tion of the accumulated fund (3(^1,05,700) in building the 
college, 3(^5,000 were annually diverted to its maintenance. 
That is to say, out of an income of £$,z 6 o it devoted only 
3(^350 to a little school, i.e. for Muhammadan education. 
^Ji^at wonder if a pall of illiteracy settled over the 
Muslims ? 

Is it strange that after over a century of such deter¬ 
mined persecution, the Muslims lost heart and felt sub¬ 
merged in hunger and humiliation? “They are,” in the 
candid words of Dr. Hunter, "a race ruined under the 
British rule.” 

Muslim League to-day is declaiming against the 
ternble "atrocities” committed by the Congress Govern¬ 
ments, during the twenty-seven months that they were 
in office. It has, however, little to say about a govern¬ 
ment which during a period of nearly a hundred years 
has perpetrated every injustice against the Muslim com¬ 
munity. The dissipation of the great Haji Mohammad 
Mohsin Educational Trust, the practical elimination of 
the Muslims from the army, the government services and 
the legal profession, the neglect of Arabic and Persian 
in Muslim schools with the deliberate purpose of spread¬ 
ing ignorance among the Muslims was not an adiieve- 
ment of the Confess but the British Government, which 
to-day is prepared to do anything to win the smiles of the 

Sir Asutosh Mookeiji : Famous heUtrs astd Spu^Sf 624. 
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“great” Muslim community of India. You may take away 
by force all that a man possesses and then call him magna¬ 
nimous, you may do everything to sink him into the mite 
of poverty and ignorance and then talk of his culture, 
you may utterly ruin him and then call him the member 
of a great community. You may do all these things in 
India for here imthinkable things are not only thinkable 
but do-able and often done. 

This systematic suppression of the Muslim com¬ 
munity went on till almost 1885. It naturally created a 
wide disparity between the two great communities of 
India; for what the Muslims lost, the Hindus gained. 
While a century of suppression had broken the great 
Muslim community, a century of government patronage 
had ended in the emergence of a collective consciousness 
among the Hindus. The pioneer work of men like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Ramkrishna Paramhans, Dayanand 
Saraswati, and Justice Ranade gave to this emergent cons¬ 
ciousness, the content and direction of nationalism. The 
.Hindu community became increasingly critical of govern¬ 
ment policies. The Indian National Congress, though 
established under Government patronage (1885), became 
a potential danger signal. The government sought to 
counter it by transferring its patronage to the Muslims. 
In this sudden volte face, the disparity between the two 
communities, created initially by following certain poli¬ 
cies, was exploited with great skill and to the utmost 
advantage. The old relations between the two communi¬ 
ties which “were based on other considerations than reli¬ 
gion”^ were now represented as always having been of 
mutual antagonisms and religious conflicts. Wim a show 
of impartiality, the government now came forward as 
the chWpion of a small and “a conspicuously backward 
and impoverished (Muslim) community” against the 
large Hindu .population of the land. 

But to resume our narrative. We have already seen 
how the Hindu commercial bourgeoisie of Bengal were 
used to crush the feudal Mushm aristocracy there. This 

“A. Yusuf Ali. Cultural Histety of British ruh ht India, p. 25. 
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polic7 was univetsally followed. The Jain and Hindu 
metdiants in other parts of India vied with each other 
in helping the British to establish their rule in the 
country. 

They were thought to be so important and treated with 
such confidence, that they had interviews with high British 
Officials on the very day of their arrival, just as men of high 
station go to receive a Governor or a Viceroy in these days.*® 

As time went on and the British consolidated their 
position the need to depend upon the Hindu merchants 
to break the power of the feudal overlords of the country 
became less and less. By that time and particularly 
through the Permanent Revenue Settlement, a new 
Zamindari class was created in Bengal, and the United 
Provinces which depended for its lands entirely upon the 
British Government. This remnant of feudal society 
was now used to delay the emergence of a new Industrial 
bourgeoisie which was trying to come to the front in 
India. It is hardly an accident that a large part of British 
Industrial Capital in the country is invested in the Zamin¬ 
dari areas. The English businessman enjoys a prestige 
in Calcutta which he has never had in Bombay. That 
is so because he controls the British Industries in that 
area in which the surplus capital of the Zamindar is largely 
invested. It was also not for nothing that Mr. Archbold 
suggested in 1906 that in a country like India, weight 
must be given to the views of Zamindars.^ 

The policy of putting up one Indian against another 
was fully exploited to put down the Mutiny and after. 
The exclusion of the Muslims from the army has already 
been noted. Till 1857 the Punjabi enrolment in the 
Bengal army was severely restricted by a Governmait 
order but after the Mutiny, 


**T. S. Shejwalkar : Native Seaport of the ’British ’Dominion in 
India. (Reptintea ftom Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Vol. I, Nos. 2-4, Match 1940). Mr. Shejwalkar has given 
original and authentic Smmtds granted by the British from time to 
time to Indian Seths. 

“See Ch. IV. 
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the gaps created in the Bengal army were at once filled up 
by the Sikhs and other Punjabis and hill-men who were eager 
for an opportunity for revenge. All these people had been 
conquered by the British with the help of the Hindustani sol¬ 
diers and in their ignorance regarded these, rather than the 
handful of British, as their real enemies. The enmity was 
fully exploited by the authorities in suppressing the Mutiny. 
When die news of the enlistment of Gurkhas reached Lord 
Dalhousie in England, he wrote that ‘against Oude sepoys 
they may be confidently expected to fight like devils,^ and, some 
time after. General Mansefield, the Chief of the Staff of the 
Indian Army, also stated that ‘it was not because they loved 
us but because they hated Hindustan and hated the Bengal army 
that the Sikhs had flocked to our standard instead of seeking 
the opportunity to strike again for their freedom.’^s 

Thus the separatist tendencies among the people of 
India were sedulously cultivated and adroitly exploited to 
assure the safety of the British Raj. The, soil itself was, 
indeed, very suitable for such exploitation. After the 
break up of the Moghal Empire and due to the internal 
conflict of the Marathas there was no single power which 
could hold the vast country together and people’s minds 
had already started moving in regional and communal 
grooves. At this psychological moment the British en¬ 
tered upon the In^an scene. Unw illin g to make India 
their home but anxious aU the same to govern it, their 
only chance of success was to accentuate the regional and 
communal grooves of Indian polity and so maintain their 
pivotal position in the government of the country. In 
this perspective, the enormity of what we have called 
their Great Refusal to settle in India, comes out in its stark 
reality. Had the British accepted India as their home 
and looked upon it not just as a land for plunder and 
rapine then their efficiency, their discipline, their sense of 
cohesion coupled with the grace, dignity and large heart¬ 
ed tolerance of the Indian life, would have created a 
nation of which the whole world would have been proud. 
But as birds of passage they came and as birds of prey they 
have remained, and me marks of their ravages have sunk 
deep into the face of this unfortunate land. 


*®Nitad C. Qbaudhati : Defence of India, pp. 31-32. 
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The impact of the Great Refusal was felt by every 
facet of Indian life. In the early years of the British rule, 
the econo mi c policy pursued was of arbitrary oppression 
and bordered on plunder. A contemporary account teUs 
us : 

It may with truth be now said that the whole inland trade 
of the country, as at present conducted...has been one conti¬ 
nued scene of oppression; the baneful effect of which was felt 
by every weaver and manufacturer in the coiintry, every article 
produced being made a monopoly; in which the English arbi¬ 
trarily decided what quantities of goods each manufacturer 
shall deliver, and the prices he shall receive for them.*® 

The hand of economic oppression fell heavUy on the 
tillers of the soil—“debilitated by a fiscal system that was 
oppressive and depressing in its influence.”^'^ The bur¬ 
den of land revenue became so heavy that the peasants 
were nearly crushed under its weight. The government’s 
preference for money economy and their withdrawal of 
patronage and ultimate suppression, under pressure from 
industrial interests in England, of the indigenous handi¬ 
crafts, further worsened the plight of the people. 

The devastating effect of this apathy and antagonism 
of the rulers is seen in the sudden decline of Murshidabad. 
In 1757 Clive found it a city “as extensive, populous and 
rich as the city of London, with this difference, that there 
are individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater 
property than in the last.” After a few decades of British 
rule the prosperous and proud city of Murshidabad was 
reduced to the position of a struggling town. 

These vast economic dianges brought great hard¬ 
ships to the Indian masses and caused a great ferment 
of the collective mind. A simikt ferment was also caus¬ 
ed by the contact of East and West, the meeting of two 
cultures. But neither of these impulses found expres¬ 
sion in political terms for a number of important reasons. 
The break-up of the old village economy was not follow¬ 
ed by rapid indijstrialization which prevented the masses 


-?® William Bolt in 1772. ‘ 

Keport of the Famine Commission (1860-61), p. 21. 
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from finding efiective channels of collective action. The 
new renaissance also petered out for a variety of reasons. 
For one thing, the arrogance of the conquering race, 
thanks to its novel experiment of governing India from 
abroad, never mellowed down to the creative level of 
give and take where equality creates understanding and a 
ftuitful exchange of ideas. In contrast with the great 
cultural fecundity of the Muslim rule, the British con¬ 
quest of India has proved culturally sterile.^® It is not 
without significance that what little flowering of the cul¬ 
tural renaissance appeared in the early days of British 
contact was in those parts of India which were still free 
from British rule and where the two cultures could meet 
on terms of equality. The Lucknow court, for instance, 
opened up a new epoch in art and music and literature.®® 
Tne new movement, based upon Urdu, the language of 
the people, reached down to the masses and invigorated 
them. It is not surprising that during the stirring days 
of 1857 Oudh gave the stiffest opposition to the British 
and the Mutiny there assumed the character of mass resis¬ 
tance.®® The annexation of Oudh destroyed the court 
patronage and in its absence the nascent renaissance move¬ 
ment wilted.®^ 

Elsewhere the economic ferment and the cultural 

2® c£ ^'Unfortunately it must be confessed that the last 150 years 
have proved the most disappointing, and in some ways the most 
sterile in Indian History.” G. T. C^rrat: TJbe Le^ar}^ of India (1937), 
p. 394 et. seq. 

®®cf. “The Court of Wajid Ali Shah, whatever its faults in 
political or administrative sphere, was a paradise for arts of all kinds. 
Poetry, instrumental music, dancing, song and drama, were lavishly 

patronised.In the Nawabi atmosphere of Lucknow, western art 

came not to rule but to collaborate and serve.”— A, Yusuf Ali : op. 
dt. 

cf. “In four great provinces of our empire in Oudh, in Ro- 
hilkhand, in Bundelkhand and in the Sagar and Narbada territory 
ibi ffBat hulk of the people rose against British rule.”—Kaye and Mai- 
leson: Histoty of the Indian Mutiny^ Vol. V, p. 293. (Italics ours.) 

®iThe British Government have continued to be mbcrly in 
the patronage of arts and crafts of India. Even in the building oif 
New Delhi, on which over Rs. i40,ocx),ooo were spent, only crumbs 
reached Indian artists and craftsmen. 
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tenaissance did not coalesce into a great political up¬ 
heaval due to the spread of so-called English education. 
HerS, once again, we see the disastrous effects of the Great 
Refusal, for it never gave the English language a chance 
to get naturalized in the country. But because its know¬ 
ledge was imperative under the new dispensation, the 
intelligentsia turned to it and allowed their own Indian 
languages to suffer from total neglect. The echoes of 
that neglect can be caught even today in the literature of 
the period. From Sauda (1713-80) to Ghalib (1797- 
1869) one finds an insistent note of a growing sense Df 
despair and desolation. 

With this neglect of the native languages the vast 
masses of the population began to sink deeper and deeper 
into illiteracy. To the innumerable castes and races of 
India was now added a new one, that of the English edu¬ 
cated Indian who lost aU contact with his illiterate bre¬ 
thren and the gap between the two got wider and wider 
as the years passed. The region where the educated 
literates moved became terra incognita to their poorer and 
more unfortunate countrymen. 

The Hindus who were the first to take to English 
education were so dazzled by the vista it opened before 
them that they were completely uprooted from their native 
tradition and turned their backs with contempt on their 
national heritage. The cultural renaissance winch follow¬ 
ed Western education among the intelligentsia was too 
busy in reclaiming these lost souls and had no time to 
organize the discontent of the masses into effective poli¬ 
tical e:^ression. And even if they had the time their 
education had made them totally unfit for the task. 

Once again the despair of tihe masses found an outlet 
in the ranks of the Muslims, whose reaction to the British 
contact had always been stouter^ and who could always 
evoke the help of a proud tradition. The movement that 
now spread among the Muslims like a prairie fire could 
effectively light up the store-house of mass energy and 
enthusiasm because it sought to satisfy their spiritual 
hunger and give a dear expression to their economic tights 
trampled under foot by a foreign government. 
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The leader of this movement was Sayyid Ahm ed 
Btelvi. When clouds wete thick and darkness was falling, 
when men’s hearts were fading them for fear, when hope 
looked too much like despair, he uttered words which 
expressed the longing that was stirring dimly and unutter¬ 
ably in many a heart. In 1820 Brelvi returned from 
Mecca, influenced and inspired by the movement, com¬ 
monly known as Wahabism, that was then sweeping 
through Arabia. Everywhere he and his disciples stirred 
the Muhammadan population to its depth, and a wave of 
enthusiasm swept over the cormtry.®® So elemental was 
its force that Dr. Hunter has called it “one of the greatest 
religious revivals known to Indian History.” 

It was not its religious puritanism alone that gave 
the Wahabi movement its power to penetrate the masses 
and move them; it was also its radicalism. Revolutionists 
alike in politics and religion, the Wahabis went about their 
work not as reformers like Luther and Cromwell but 
destroyers in the spirit of Robespiere. They were “Ana¬ 
baptists, so to speak, touching matters of faith; com¬ 
munists and red republicans in politics.”^® Herein lay 
the secret of their phenomenal success. The peasant 
discontent of Bengal found an outlet in the Wahabi move¬ 
ment.®^ Titu Miyan, for instance, led agrarian revolts 
in Faridpur, Naddea and the Twentyfour Parganas. His 
forces “broke into the houses of Mussahnan and Hindu 
landholders with perfect impartiali^.” An official des¬ 
cription of the Wahabis as “a gathering of eighty thousand 

For full account of Wahabism see the Calcutta ^evieWy Nos. 

c, a, cn. 

*®W. W. Hunter : op. cit., 106-107. 

Regulation XI of 1822 depressed the condition of tenants in 
Bengal. Their position was made “still more unfcivourable” by 
Act XI of 1841. “The Zemindars were given powers (by the Re¬ 
gulation and the Act) against the Ryots fer greater than mose which 
had been gianted to them by the original settlement of 1793.” It 
was only in 1859, after the Mutiny, that the raiyats received some 
relief. Acts X and XI of 1859 have been called “the first modem 
tenancy laws.” (cf. S. G. Panandikar : op. cit.). It is interesting 
to note that the curve of the Wahabi movement traces itself between 
1820 & i860. 
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men assetting complete equality among themselves, and 
drawn from the lower classes,” conveys to us, at this 
distance of time, some idea of the popular and radical 
ethos of the movement. 

In any other country such a movement wovild have 
acted as a tonic on the government and dianged the very 
substance of its policies. In India, with an alien govern¬ 
ment based on the Roman principle of Divide and 
Rule, the movement met with severe repression. But, 
before it finally perished, it caused a mighty upheaval 
which offered the first and the most formidable challenge 
to the British rule in India. “Even in the case of the 
Mutiny, (Sit John) Kaye tells us that ‘undoubtedly the 
prime movers in the rebellion (of 1857), and those who 
most zealously fanned its sparks into flames, were Musal- 
mans’ and these Musalmans were xmdoubtedly Waha- 

bis.” 3 « 

The significance of the Mutiny, of course, is much 
wider than this. It has remained an epoch-mal^g event 
in the history of India under British rule because it was a 
grand alliance among the peoples of India to overthrow 
that rule. In it the Great Mughal and the Peshwa, Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims alike, forgot their quarrels and fought 
shoulder to shoulder against a common enemy.®* Their 
blood that flowed and mingled at Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore and Jhansi and no less in the eternal dty of Delhi 
proved once again the essential unity of India. 

Even after the Mutiny came to a sad end, rnany men 
sudi as Jaflfir of Thaneshwar, joined the widespread Wa¬ 
habi confederacy to test the possibilities of secret conspi¬ 
racies. For years the Wahabis kept up a state of war on 
the frontier, drawing resources in men and money from 
all over the country and testing to the full the capacities 
of tiie new rulers. It is not for nothing that Dr. Hunter 
opens his book on this note: 

•*H. C. Bovriai, op. dt., p. jo. 

’*cf, “la ill-disdpliae, bitterness of feeliitg against their mas¬ 
ters, and confidmce in their power to overthrow them, there was 
aot^g to choose between Hindn or Mussidhaan”—Colonel Chea - 
^ ; ln&m PoSty, 
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Fof yeais a Rebel Colony has threatened our Frontier; from 
time to time sending forth fanatic swarms who have attacked 
our camps, burned our villages, murdered our subjects, and 
involved our troops in three costly wars. Month by month, 
this hostile settlement across the border has been systemati¬ 
cally recruiting from the heart of Bengal.The bleak moun¬ 

tains which rise beyond the Punjab are united by an unbroken 
chain of treason depots with tropical swamps through which 
the Ganges merges into the sea. 

The collapse of the Mutiny and the swan-song of th^- 
Wahabi movement coincided with another expression 
of the general economic discontent, the Indigo Riots 
(1859-60). So important was this upheaval that the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs has described it 
as “a landmark in the history of Indian nationalism.”®’ 
All these movements testify to the great ferment 
brought about in Indian society by the impact of the 
British rule. Every time a renaissance movement seeped 
down to the masses it ultimately sought expression in 
political terms. Even when started as a movement for 
religious reformation, as in the case of Wahabism or Arya 
Samaj, the moment it percolated to the common people, it 
invariably evoked in them a common consciousness that 
soon developed into some form of nationalism. An 
alien government with no roots in the soil not only fos¬ 
tered no such renaissance movement but met its every 
expression with nothing but suspicion, opposition and 
finally, ruthless suppression. To prevent the emergence 
of national cohesion and consciousness among the people, 
the Government had always to oppose and suppress all 
renaissance movements. 

The post-Mutiny years were dark and gloomy for the 
people of India. Tlie Mutiny confirmed and intensified 
the British in their racial arrogance - and exclusiveness, 
like “a garrison occupying a country which might break 
out in a sudden rebellion.”®® The Mutiny burdened the 
country with the cost of its suppression, nearly Rs. 40 

NafioaaJism : by a study group of the Royal Xostltate of 
International Afiairs, p. 154. 

Thompson and Gamtt : op. cit. 
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dores. Thus, twice in less than a century, India was 
conquered by the British with Indian mon^.^ To this was 
added the constantly growing drain of the country’s wealth. 
In the last five years of the Qimpany’s administration, 
the annual revenues of India averaged £^0,000,000. Out 
of this sum 3(^3,500,000 or ii| per cent of the revenues 
were remitted to England, for Home Charges. In 1876- 
77, the revenues had increased to £^6,000,000 and the 
Home Charges to 3(^13,500,000 or over 24 per cent. While 
the revenues increased by 86| per cent, Ae Home Charges 
increased by 286 per cent. 

Tlie economic condition of the Indian masses was 
further worsened by the opening up of the Indian market, 
through railways and steamships. Millions watched in 
helpless agony the erosion of their traditional occupations 
in the flood of cheap foreign goods.^® Their devastating 
effect is well described by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 

This spreading, creeping movement of British goods, chiefly 
cloth, brought death to the hand industries of India, But 
there was another aspect which was more terrible still. What 
of the millions of artisans who were thrown out of work? 
Wliat of the vast number of weavers and others who became 
unemployeci? In England also artisans were thrown out of 
work when the big factories came. They sufiered greatly, 
but they found work in the new factories, and so they adapt¬ 
ed themselves to the new conditions. In India there was no 
such alternative. There were no factories to go to, the British 
did not want India to become a modem industrial country and 
did not encourage fectories. So the poor, homeless, work¬ 
less, starving artisans fell back on the land. But even the 
land did not welcome them; there were enough people already 
on it, and theie was no land to be had. Some of the ruined 
artisans managed to become peasants, but most of them be¬ 
came just landless labourers on the look-out for a job.^ And 

Sk John Seeley ; op. dt., pp. 228-250. 

The foreign trade of the country increased five-fold between 
1858 and 1891. 

^ The number of landless labourers has been steadily growing 
since i860. The situation has worsened greatly in this century as 
the following figures show :— ^ 

1901 : 18.69 ^^aillions. 1911 : 49.51 nflUions. 1921 : 46.50 
millions. 
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large numbers must have simply starved to death.*® 

The peasants revolted at one or two places, in the 
Deccan for instance, against the growing burden placed 
on them, but generally even that strength had gone out 
of diem. The Government policies destroyed the village 
as a unit, and thus disintegrated the social cohesion it signi¬ 
fied. With the decay of arts and crafts, the traditional 
guilds too lost all meaning. While the Government 
snapped the ancient threads that wove the people toge¬ 
ther, it gave them no new social ganglion. All hope, 
too, was destroyed. A hundred years back, a peasant 
lad could rise to the position of a Holkar or a Hydar AIL 
It was one in a milli on chance, but it was the chance that 
mattered: it gave meaning and purpose to life. British 
rule blasted even such hopes. 

In this surrounding darkness of blight and frustra¬ 
tion, where avenues of politics, education, the services 
were closed to the common man, the only ray of light, the 
only point of contact, the only straw to which the average 
In(han clung with the desperation of a drowning man 
were caste and communal loyalty. Here was something 
that he knew and understood, something too which offer¬ 
ed contact and cohesion in a disintegrating world. The 
caste, at least, was not suspect in the eyes of the Govern¬ 
ment. They on the contrary encouraged caste feelings. 
What wonder if the people, baffled and frightened, got- 
enmeshed in the complex of caste and sub-caste ? 

With the matchless skill of turning necessity to 
glorious gain, the Government now proclaimed its policy 
of non-interference in the religious and social customs of 
the people of India. Reaction sought refuge under the 
cloak of liberal toleration. In actual practice it meant 
nothing but a perpetration of out-worn tradition from 
whidi life had already been sucked away. The old castes. 

In 1951 the proportion of landless labourers to cultivators 
has increased from 291 per 1000 to 407 per 1000—an increase of 40 
pet cent in a decade. 

In the himine of 1876, about 1,00,00,000 people died. 

** Glimpses of World Hisfo/y, p. 419. 
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for instance, were originally no other than the trade guilds 
that the British power destroyed. These “came into 
being spontaneously and themselves evolved the laws by 
which their activities were governed.”^ With the des¬ 
truction of the trade and merchant guilds the castes ceas¬ 
ed to fulfil any useful social purpose and became a dead¬ 
weight on society at large. A national government 
fully aUve to the needs of changing times would have 
brought about the necessary transformations. A foreign 
government moved by no impulse other than that of pro¬ 
fit and power not only left them alone but gave a solemn 
undertaking that they would not be interfered with. 
Thus in the niidst of far-reaching economic changes that 
should have affected every walk of life we see the begin¬ 
ning of a social ice age. Institutions that had served their 
purpose, customs that were ridiculously out-moded, reli¬ 
gious superstition that should have given place to the 
.development of civic and secular virtues, all these were 
-perpetuated by a government that did not want its people 
to think and act as a nation. 

So the popular ferment caused by British rule found 
two contradictory expressions. One, an all-embracing 
nationalism which could offer nothing but blood, sweat 
and toil, always facing the determined opposition of the 
government and making a slow and painful progress 
through the tangles and thickets of communal rivalries 
and religious antagonisms. The other, easier and in the 
situation created by the British rule almost natural, through 
communal channels. Not only there is, here, no opposi¬ 
tion from the government but this second tendency 
has always enjoyed its support and good-will. To 
all those who sacrificed the interests of the nation to 
the interests of the community Government offered 
prizes in the form of separate electorates, special re¬ 
presentation, a percentage in the prize posts of Govern¬ 
ment and seats on the executive councils. They basked 
in the sunshine of this patronage, and its warmth 

“Lord Zetlaad quoted by Reginald Reynolds in The White 
Sahibs in India, p, 178. 
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brought significance to thek ftusttated lives. 

The patronage of communal activities kas grown 
side by side with the growth of national sentiment in ^ 
India. In 1909, the electorate was split up into four 
communal and class electorates, in 1918, it was fragmented 
into ten parts, and in 1935, the number has been raised 
to seventeen. This fragmentation not only obstructed 
the emergence of national cohesion but has proved 
to be socially reactionary. With the spread of education, 
some of the backward classes among the Hindus were 
trying to raise their status by changing the nomenclature 
of thek castes. Thus the chandals became Nam-sudras 
and then sought to become Brahmins. Many, including 
Kajwanshis became Kshatrijas and so on. Tbe age-old 
process of assimilation was getting accelerated. But the 
government policy reversed the gear. “The tide began 
to turn as soon as it was fuUy realized that there 
were to be special privileges for the depressed classes. 
Those who were trying to rise up, hastily commenced 
climbing down.”^* Ike extension of the communal 
principle from electoral representation to the Services is 
a further proof of the Government’s support of centri¬ 
fugal tendencies.^® 

Another trait of British rule has indirectly helped to 
widen the gulf between the communities. Barring im¬ 
portant and lucrative posts of the higher ranks, the admi¬ 
nistrative services are mostly manned by Indians who 
come from classes which had early adapted themselves 
to the demands of the rulers. They are the operative 
machinery of government and the visible and concrete 
symbol of government authority. The bewildered 
citizen cannot always see the invisible hand that guides 
them and he blames the Mamlatdar or the Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, with whom he comes in constant contact, for all his 


** Mr. Thompson, the Census Commissioner for Bengal, quoted 
by Dhirendranath Sen in The Problem of Minorities, p. 435. 

*®For a note on communal representation in the Services see 
Appendix No. i. 
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manifold The fact that the officer very often be¬ 

longed to a different community not only did not improve 
matters but actually added fuel to the ffie. 

Against this background, is it any wonder that the 
Indian unrest sought expression through communal rather 
than national channels, that in the bewildering mosaic 
of caste and creed and community the people lost sight 
of the national perspective, and that, faced with severe 
government repression on the national front they sought 
refuse in the affairs of caste and community and confined 
their vision within the parochial walls of narrow com- 
munalism ? 

In the baffling maze of Indian history under 
British Raj we are able to discover two distinct threads 
by which the Indian community sought to re-establish a 
pattern for its daily life. The national awakening and 
unrest following the British conquest first dashed itself 
against the armed might of the British Raj. Defeated 
and repulsed and severely punished, it turned to caste 
and religion to satisfy its inner hunger. Here, under 
government patronage, it acquired strength and gave 
meaning and significance to thousands of frustrated lives. 
Government policies, clearly understood and inteUigentiy 
pursued, at last bore fruit. To-day, India is becoming a 
land of communal organizations and commimal loyalties 
and rivalries in the midst of which the voice of the nation 
is struggling to make itself heard and understood. With 
clever checl^ate and counterpoise the British Govern¬ 
ment has tried to sidetrack the wrath of the people from 
itself to the communal plane. 


‘•cf. “The Englishman proceeding to India may expect to 
see his own countrymen everjrwhere, and above all in the offices and 
buildings of Government, in the law courts, and on the magisterial 
bench. As a matter of feet, except in the great cities, he wiU rarely 
come across an Englishman at aU. I once visited a dty of 80,000 
people in which there were only two official Englishmen, both of 
whom happened to be away.” Lord Curzon in an address entitled 
“TAe Place of India in the iBmpird' delivered before the Edinburgh 
Philosoplucal Institute in 1909. Quoted by H. C. Mukerji in ffie 
Modern Review, May 1941. 
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Thus, the social, economic and political forces work¬ 
ing on Indian Society have created a situation whose 
keynote is frustration. British rule is largely responsible 
for the social stagnation, economic debility and cultural 
indifference that constitute the frame-work of our lives. 
It is our political subjection, and particularly the peculiar 
character of the British rule in India, that provides the 
third dimension to this framework. 

The obvious reaction to the situation is to mobilise 
opposition to British rule, to make India’s freedom the 
fulcrum of all our constructive efforts. But this is a 
strenuous adventure. Not a few, therefore, shrink from 
a frontal attack on the regime and seek, not always cons¬ 
ciously, an alternate outlet. Two facts, the subtle cha¬ 
racter of the British exploitation, and the Indian personnel 
of the lower administrative apparatus of Government, 
help to blur the conflict between Britain and India. By 
an easy transition, the reaction to life’s frustrations ex¬ 
presses itself in antagonisms inter se : Hindu-MusHm, 
Brahiffin-Non-Brahmin, Touchable-Untouchable. Such side¬ 
stepping of resistance to British rule gains in momentum 
as it does not usually remain unappreciated in government 
quarters. The reaction to British rule has thus assumed 
two forms—anti-imperialist and inter-communal. 
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THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM : THE 
IRRATEONAL FRINGE 

The Hindu-Muslim problem can never be under¬ 
stood until we recognize it as a triangle of which the 
Government forms the third and, in some ways, the most 
important side. From another point of view also the pro¬ 
blem assumes a triangular shape. We have so far examin¬ 
ed the political and sociological puUs working on the 
Hindu-Mushm relationships, but these by themselves will 
yield an incomplete analysis unless the irrational pull, 
always important in human affairs, is given due and ade¬ 
quate consideration. 

It is one of the most interesting phenomena of Indian 
politics that all the smaller minorities in the country— 
Parsees, Sikhs, Indian Christians—do not feel that their 
special communal interests will be jeopardized in a demo¬ 
cratic Indian State. Along with others they have made 
valuable contributions to Indian national life but they have 
never asked for safeguards and they have never held up 
India’s advance towards freedom for the sake of their 
special communal interests. Nor have the Hindu minori¬ 
ties in Bengal and,Punjab demanded any special safeguards 
for themselves.' It is one of the two major communities 
of India that is haunted by a feeling of insecurity and has 
demanded adequate protection for its special interests. 

Every effort has been made to allay the feelings and 
every device of human ingenuity employed to protect 
and safeguard the Muslim interests. Not only have all 
these devices failed but the feeling of insecurity has grown 
with the growth of the safeguards and increased with the 
increase of protection. As Babu Rajendra Prasad has 

'cf. M. N. Dalai : **Wbitber Minorities y* pp* I57*ij8. 
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pointed out: 

Separate electorates and weightage in representation for 
the Muslims came to be looked upon as something sacred 

which could not or should not be touched. Today.it is 

said that the safeguards have not been of any use to them...and 
what has long been stuck to has proved a broken reed. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the whole theory of protection has 
absolutely a wrong psychological basis.® 

The wrong psychological basis is apparent elsewhere 
also. It would be very interesting to find out, for ins¬ 
tance, what an important part “reeling” has played in 
Mushm pohtidlp. In 1905 the Muslims developed a feel¬ 
ing of insecurity and demanded safeguards to protect 
their interests. Since about 1938 they have developed a 
feeling that they are a separate nation and are therefore 
demanding a separate state for themselves. Now, feeling 
being an abstract term is not very easy to define. The 
Oxford English Dictionary defines it as “conviction 
not based solely on reason,” and it also gives a psycholo¬ 
gical definition of the words as “sensation or desire or 
emotion (not perception or thought).” The emphasis 
on emotion as against thought in both these definitions is 
significant. 

Most abstract words are woolly and, therefore, dange¬ 
rous. They can rouse emotions without stimulating 
thought and create “convictions not based solely on rea¬ 
son.” Of all the weapons invented by man the deadliest 
perhaps is abstract words. The history of modem 
Europe can supply all the necessary evidence to prove 
this. 

In politics which after all is the science of public 
affairs, it is extremely important to give as concrete a con¬ 
tent as possible to all abstract words and phrases. Other¬ 
wise they may persuade a whole lot of people to die for 
honour when it might be far more important to live with 
it, and to go crazy in the name of national sentiment 
without thoughtfully discovering its concrete social con¬ 
tent. In politics, therefore, mere feeling can never be 


* PaMisfati, pp. 6-7. 
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enough. It must always be tested against the touchstone 
of facts and realities. 

It can be argued that because the Muslim feeling of 
insecurity was never properly tested and examined, be¬ 
cause the abstract was not turned into coHcrete, it has 
developed into a neuropathic sentiment fed largely on 
abstract fears and suspicions and made to appear plausible 
by its own irrational logic. 

Consider for instance, the demands for safeguards 
put up by the Muslims from time to time. The demand 
was first made in 1905 and incorporated in the Reforms of 
1909. Those reforms gave the Muslims the right of sepa¬ 
rate representation in addition to their vote in the general 
constituencies.® The Mushms thus got a second vote 
through separate electorate. 

In the Reforms of 1919, in pursuance of the Congress- 
League Pact, the percentage of separate Muslim representa¬ 
tion in the Legislatures was increased. The following 
table shows the difference: 


Percentage of Muslim seats to the 
Legislatures total elected members 

1909 1918 / 


British India 


18.5 

34 

Assam 


18 

55-5 

Bengal 


18 

40.5 

Bihar & Orissa 


19 

25 

Bombay (with Sindh) 


19 

55 

Central Provinces .. 


19 

13 

Madras 


19 

14 

Punjab 


19 

48.5 

United Provinces .. 


19 

50 


* And the fcanduse was very favourable to them. To become 
a voter, the Muslim had to pay income-tax on Rs. 3,000/- a yeu, 
while non-Muslims'on Rs. 300,000 a year. It was enough for a Mus¬ 
lim graduate to have a standing of three years to become a voter, 
while the non-Muslim was reqirired to have thirty years stand¬ 
ing. 
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While the Muslims gained substantial weightage,* 
they gave up the right to vote in the General Constituen¬ 
cies ^t they had enjoyed so long. In dropping it they 
lost an important leverage and began to isolate them¬ 
selves from the rest of India. The effects of this isolation 
were, ho'wever, not immediately felt because the Congress 
boycott of the Councils and its rejection of ministerial 
offices under the Montford Reforms placed the Muslim 
hloc in an unexpected position of vantage. In U. P. for ex¬ 
ample, where the Hindus constitute 86% of the popula¬ 
tion, during the years 1921-1935 there has been only one 
Hindu holding the office of Home Member, and that only 
for two years. As against this, there have been three 
Muslim Home Members for an aggregate of twelve years 
and one Muslim Acting Governor of the Province—^the 
Nawab Saheb of Chhatari. 

Even during the interim arrangements in 1937, when 
the Congress had refused to accept office, many of the 
Hindu majority provinces had Muslim premiers. The 
Congress boycott of Coundls and offices had thus veiled 
the isolation that the policy of separate electorates was 
bringing for the Muslims. 

In 1935 the isolation was increased. The new Go¬ 
vernment of India Act separated Sind from Bombay and 
in the Punjab and Bengal conceded a virtual statutory 
majority to the Muslims. These changes weakened the 
bonds of association and mutual dependence between the 
representatives of the two communities. The springs of 
sMeguards were being compressed for action. 


* Muslim representation in proportion to their population suffer¬ 
ed in Bengal and the Punjab by 24 and 9 per cent but improved in 
other provinces by 63 to 249 per cent. 
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Legislature 

Percentage of Muslim members 
to the totah elected members 

1919 1935 

Bihar 

.. 25 

26 

Bombay 

35 

17 

Central Provinces .. 

13 

13 

Madras 

14 

13 

Orissa 


7 

United Provinces 

30 

28 

Assam 

35-5 

32 

Bengal 

40.5 

47 

Punjab .. .. • 

48.5 

48 

N. W. F. P. 

• • ••• 

72 

Sind 

• • 

55 


A glance at the table above shows that the Act of 
1935, in response to the MusUm demand, has so regrouped 
the provinces, that of the eleven provinces, in four defi¬ 
nitely and in the fifth probably, there would be predomi¬ 
nantly MusUm Governments and in the re mainin g six 
the government would be predominantiy Hindu. This 
arrangement was the logical and inevitable outcome of the 
growing separation of the two communities, insisted upon 
% the MusUm League. If, on the other hand, with com¬ 
munal electorates composite provinces Uke Bombay 
with Sind had been maintained composite governments 
would have become necessary, and no one community 
could have estabUshed a dominant voice in the adminis¬ 
tration of a province. If, again, after the provinces were 
redrawn on communal lines, joint electorates were estab¬ 
Ushed, the rift between the two communities could have 
been stopped and the provincial 'governments would have 
been composite in character. But provincial separation 
on communal Unes coupled with electoral separation was 
bound to lead tQ two 2ones in so far as the predominance 
of the one or the other community in the new govem- 
mottts was concerned. And from that angle the arrange¬ 
ment was not inequitable. From the point of view of 
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population, 74 per cent of the MusHm population is 
under “Muslim government” and 26 per cent is under 
“Hindu government.” The corresponding figure for the 
Hindus are 19 and 81. As regards the number of voters 
in the two communities, the position is even more satis¬ 
factory—22 per cent of Hindus are under “Muslim govern¬ 
ment” and 23.6 per cent of the Muslims are under “Hindu 
government.”® 

One would have hoped that this arrangement would 
satisfy the Muslims and at last give the quietus to the 
ghost of insecurity. But that was not to be. In the 
following year Mr. Jinnah came out with the demand for 
a fifty per cent share in the governance of the country. 
One of Mr. Jinnah’s Fourteen Points had laid down that 
“adequate and effective representation to minorities in 
every province” should be given “without reducing the 
majority of any province to a minority or even equality.” 
The new demand meant that the Hindus would be reduced 
to equality or even turned into a minority.® 

By 1940, even the fifty-fifty demand had become 
obsolete. On 23 rd March of that year the Muslim League 
served the first notice of partition on the country by 
announcing its demand for “Independent States” in the 
areas in which the Muslims are in a majority; that is, in 
the North Western and Eastern Zones of India. The 
“feeling” of insecurity had driven the Muslim League 
into the arms of Pakistan.’ 

® This classification into “Hindu” and “Muslim” provinces is 
not of our making but it is implicit in the whole logic of safeguards. 

®It is interesting to note that in the electoral classifications, 
Hindus do not appear. They are lumped with the smaller minori¬ 
ties ; Parsees, Jains, Buddhists, Jews, under a common label called 
“General Constituencies.” If Mr. Jinnah’s claims means 50 ; 50 
share between Muslims and non-Muslims, the latter will get a wider 
connotation than “General” as Sikhs, Christians, Anglo-Indians 
etc. will be covered by it. The Hindu share would therefore be 
smaller than the Muslim. Safeguards bulge into salients which 
bite deep into the tights of the majority. 

’ The following Persian couplet, quoted by Maulana Shibli in 
discussing the politics of the League admirably sums up the results 
of die policy of safeguards : 
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In this brief analysis of the safeguards we see the 
working of a very interesting psychological phenomenon. 
The acceptance of safeguards to protect the Muslim in¬ 
terests began to isolate the Muslim community from the 
rest of India. The sense of isolation only helped to 
increase the feeling of insecurity which again sought 
safety in further safeguards. But the feeling could not 
be dispelled. On the contrary, at every step it seems to 
have gripped the Muslim League more fimuy than ever, 
and like me witches in Macbeth^ is driving it on fcom one 
impossible position to another. Caught in the coils of 
its irrational logic the Muslim League is driven to seek 
an escape in the desperate measure of Pakistan. Will 
Pakistan finally lay the ghost of insecurity ? One cannot 
definitely say but if the history of the past thirty-five years 
is an indication, then one can make a shrewd guess as to 
the future. Feelings and appetites grow by what they 
feed on and their satisfaction is often vainly sought and 
hardly ever foimd. 

Even to-day the appeal of the Muslim Leaguers is to 
vague and abstract emotions and feelings. Even when 
Pakistan has become the creed of the Muslim League 
its contours are stiU delightfully vague and the concep¬ 
tion undefined. Once again no concrete proposal is 
allowed to appear which can embody in visible shape an 
airy abstraction. Once again “feeling overshadows 
thought and creates conviction not based solely on rea¬ 
son.” 

1 £ we trace a curve of the working of the irrational 
factor we find that its influence is at its highest just before 
constitutional changes and at low levels after Reforms 
have been enacted. That this should be the pattern of 
the graph is obvious. Just after new safeguards have 
been obtained the sense of insecurity at least for a time, 

'^Jibist-e-Aam/al Cboon Nebad Maimar Kaj 
taSura^ya m 'Raa>ad Diwar Kiff” 

(The wall that gtows and meets stats 
A master mason’s pride and wonder 
Will show above a bend £tom fet 
If a wrongly placed little brick lies under). 
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gets dixlled. Such was the period between 1933 and 1937, 
that is, between the announcement of the Communal 
Award and the initial assumption of governmental res¬ 
ponsibility by the Congress in six provinces. The Act 
of 1935 had conceded all the extreme demands of the 
Muslims and the hope was entertained that the fear of in¬ 
security would now cease to haunt the margins of Moslem 
thoughts. 

But the hope was not fulfilled. After the Congress 
ministers assumed office, the cry of Muslim suppression 
and the atrocities committed against the Mussalmans 
became more insistent than ever. Then came the Euro¬ 
pean war which altered the whole situation in 1939. 

The outbreak of war and the resignation of Congress 
ministries brought the Indian constitutional issue once 
again to the forefront. Immediately the irrational curve 
leaped up. The Muslim League had to make its demands 
before the constitutional question could be settled. The 
demand for Pakistan was made on 23 rd March, 1940. 
The Muslim League as we shall see, could demand noth¬ 
ing less than a separate state for the Muslims, but the date 
too is very significant. It fits into the irrational curve 
and gives us a glimpse into the working of League 
politics. 

As against the poHcy of safeguards it was believed by 
many that the communal problem would be solved 
through the economic approach. The communal agita¬ 
tion was confined to the upper and middle classes and did 
not really touch the masses. 

Further, the great Depression of 1929-3 3, strengthen¬ 
ed the belief that the people had become more conscious 
of their economic interests. It was hoped that economic 
alignments would cut through the commimal entangle¬ 
ments, and discover class loyalties in the place of com¬ 
munal antipathies. The communal problem, though 
bristling with difficulties, appeared to be entering me 
region of its solution. 

Two books, one by a Muslim and the other by an 
American long resident in India, published in this pittiod 
struck the same note and offered a similar analysis of 
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Hindu-Muslim problem. 

The British colonial world attributes the problem to reli¬ 
gious fenaticism of Indian masses; Indian nationalism considers 
it as a creation of British imperialism. The whole social sys¬ 
tem of India needs a radical transformation and the complete 
emancipation of the country is but a step towards the disappear¬ 
ance of the Hindu-Muslim conflict.The lack of homoge¬ 

neousness in the development of Hindu and Muslim sections 
of the Indian bourgeoisie is at the root of the conflict between 
Muslims and Hindus.® 

The analysis and the prognostications of a Christian 
missionary, offered three years later, were equally in terms 
economic: 

There is scarcely a communal disturbance in the rural areas 
in which the thread of economic oppression cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished in the tangled skein of causes. A Hindu 

agriculturist will find himself more akin to a Muslim agricul¬ 
turist than to a fellow Hindu industrialist; the interests of the 
workers and the interests of the employers are certain to cut 
across communal lines.® 

But only three years after the lines quoted above 
yrete written, a huge procession of Muslims paraded the 
streets of Bombay protesting against the Congress govern¬ 
ment for its levy of a Property Tkx. The tax was meant 
to finance the Government’s prohibition programme and 
its incidence was confined to a small number of property- 
owners of all communities. The Muslim masses whose 
religion forbids the use of alcohol protested against this 
tax on property in the name of thek community I Com¬ 
munal cohesion proved stronger than the community of 
economic interests. Why did the economic motive fail ? 
Why did not class loyalties rise superior to co mmuna l 
antipathies ? 

The Muslim League puts the responsibility on the 
twenty-seven months of Congress rule. 


»Bahmat All : Contribution Etude du Conflit Hindou-Idusal- 
man, ^aris, i955),'pp. lo, 140. 

•Clifford Ivlanshardt : Tl» Uindte-MusUtn Probkm, (London, 

* 95 ^» P- H* 
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In the provinces with large Hindu majorities the Congress 
held sway, [writes a member of the All India Muslim League 
Council] and found itself installed in absolute power. The 
character of the Congress as a purely Hindu body was thorough¬ 
ly exposed, for purely Hindu governments were established 
in these provinces. The inclusion in the Congress ministries 
of one or two Muslims who deserted their own parties from 
motives of self-aggrandisement did not in any way alter; the 
exclusively Hindu character of these ministries. The safe¬ 
guards provided in the constitution for the protection of in¬ 
terests of the minorities were left in cold storage as a result of 
the ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ between the Congiess and the 
British Government. The Congress were given a long rope 
to pursue their nefarious designs of establishing their domina¬ 
tion and reducing the Muslims and all other non-Congress 
elements to the position of helpless serfs. Thus the Muslims 
and other minorities were kept out of aU share in administra¬ 
tive power and governance.^® 

The passage bristles with misstatements. Even a 
tyto in politics knows that no provincial government 
“installed” under the Act of 1935 had “absolute power.” 
In fact Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Prime Minister of Bengal, 
himself stated that under the New Constitution there 
would be neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Raj but British 
Raj.^ Of the six Muslim Ministers in the “Hindu Fro¬ 
unces,” three were elected on the Congress platform and 
two were independent members who later joined the 
Congress Party as did some members of other communi¬ 
ties also. The same thing happened to the League. Quite 
a number of legislators elected independently and quite a 
few who had actually defeated the League candidates in 
the election, subsequently joined the League and became 
its passionate advocates. It is good to remember in this 
connection that Mr. Fazlul Huq got himself elected to 
the Bengal Assembly by defeating Sir G. Nizamuddin, 
the leader of the Muslim League in Bengal at that time. 
The sixth Muslim mini ster, though originally elected on 
the Muslim League platform;^ resigned his seat from the 
U. P. Legislative Assembly^ and stood again as a Congress 

Jamiluddin Ahmad ; Tie IndtM ConsHtutimal Ttfffgk. 
(Lahore, 1941), pp. 5-4. 

^ The JffdtM Amud 'Bjigitttr 1937, Vol. 2, p. 411. 

8 
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candidate in the bye-election that ensued. A League 
rival had been put up fot the bye-election; but he vras 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. The charge 
therefore of “desertion” of their parties is, to put it mild¬ 
ly, ridiculous. 

But what is of interest here is the grievance that 
“the Muslims were kept out of all share in administrative 
power and governance.** It is the old story again. This 
arrangement, as we saw above, is implicit in the new safe¬ 
guards. Actually 74 per cent of the Muslim population 
was under Muslim Governments and stiU this grievance 
is made I Of the 71 ministers of the eleven provinces, 
26 were Muslims, 10 of other minority communities and 
55 Hindus; of the thirty-five Ministers in the “Hindu 
Congress Provinces,** six were Muslims and five of other 
minority communities. Sometime later the Congress 
formed Coalition Ministries in two more Provinces, the 
North-West Frontier Province and Assam. That in¬ 
creased the number of Muslim Ministers still further. In 
the N. W. F. Province three out of the four Ministers 
including the Prime Minister, Dr. Khan Saheb, were 
Muslims, while in Assam there were three Muslim and 
five non-Muslim ministers. These figures easily disprove 
the sweeping and fantastic assertions made by Ae L^gue 
apologists.^ 

The whole passage, however, is an admirable illus¬ 
tration of the working of the irrational factor in politics. 
Abuse begins where argument ends, and vigour of langu¬ 
age often compensates for poverty ^ of thought. In a 
well-known book, Peter Drucker offers a remarkable 

“A companson of the distribution of ministerial portfolios, 
including both the Executive Councillors and Ministers under the 
Montford Reforms yi®!*!® interesting results. Of the total of 41, 
there were ii Europeans, 16 Hindus, 10 Muslims and 4 belonging 
to other communities. Even-if the ii^ted British share is discount¬ 
ed there were 16 Hindus as against 14 Muslims and other minority 
represenpttives. After the Act of 1955, there were 35 Hindus as 
against 36 of the various minofiry commumties. lliese figures 
condusively show how holiow and groundless is the “oppression 
of minoriries** scare that has been set going. 
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inteipretation of out times. Some of his observations 
help us to explain the Muslim League attitude. “A 
creed that exhausts itself in denial can only turn its failure 
to create a positive satisfaction into additional ‘proof’ 
that a further denial is necessary, valid and right.”^ Such 
is the psychology of the irrational! 

In the failure of the economic approach the Congress 
is to some extent responsible but that responsibility cer¬ 
tainly does not lie in me direction suggested by Mr. JamU- 
uddin Ahmad. In 1936-37 the Congress sought to work 
the economic approach. The economic content of the 
Congress programme was deepened by the inclusion of 
the agrarian resolutions.^^ It also launched upon a pro- 

Tie End of Economic Man, p. 204. 

Resolution 12, Lucknow Congress 1936* 

Agrarian Programme : The Congress is of opinion that the 
most important and urgent problem of the country is the appalling 
poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, funda¬ 
mentally due to antiquated and repressive land tenure and revenue 
systems and intensified in recent years by the great slump in prices of 
agricultural produce. The final solution of this problem inevitably 
involves the removal of British imperialistic exploitation, a thorough 
change of land tenure and revenue systems and a recognition by the 
State of its duty to provide work for the rural unemployed masses. 
The Congress therefore calls upon each Provincial ingress Com¬ 
mittee to make recommendations in detail to the Working Committee 
by August 31, 1936, having particular regard to the following matters. 

(1) Freedom of organization of agricultural labourers and 
peasants. 

(2) Safeguarding of the interests of peasants where there are 
intermediaries between the State and themselves. 

(3) Just and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness including 
arrears of rent and revenue. 

(4) Emancipation of the peasant from the feudal and semi- 
feudal levies. 

(5) | Substantial reduction in respect of rent and revenue de¬ 
mands. 

(6) A just allocation of state expenditure for the social econo¬ 
mic and cultural amenities of villages. 

(7) Protection against harassing restrictions on the utilization 
of local natural fedlities of their domestic and agricultural needs. 

(8) Freedom from oppression and harassment at the han^ of 
Government officials and landlords. 

(9) Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment* 
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gtatnme of ‘mass contact/ But this new policy was not 
vigorously pursued. The economic approach unfor¬ 
tunately received a very half-hearted trial, the worst that 
any policy can receive. To an extent, its ineffectiveness 
is traceable to this initial lukewarmness. 

The Provincial elections marked the high-water mark 
of popular enthusiasm. A new hope of political and social 
redress bestirred the masses. The formation of popular 
ministries in general and of Congress ministries in 
particular released an abundance of mass energy. Its 
waves were felt even in the proverbially stagnant waters 
of the Indian States. But the expectations of the masses 
could not in the nature of things be fulfilled. The tasks 
the new ministers had to perform were Herculean in their 
magnitude, and the ministers could not fulfil them for 
the power they possessed was only of outward seeming. 
Many items of revenue and expenditure were outside 
their control. Unfortunately also the ministers did not 
take the people sufficiently into their confidence and 
explain to them the limitations of office. On the other 
hand, they were anxious to give the people an impression 
that the constitution was working smoothly and that 
the ministries had come to stay. When, therefore, the 
people found that the Ministers could not do much to 
relieve their burden, a reaction naturally set in. High 
hopes were followed by disillusionment. The anti¬ 
imperialist reaction suffered a set-back. Popular enthusiasm 
once again returned to the communal front. The Cong¬ 
ress could not check this reaction effectively as it was in 
oflfice. 

The acceptance of office by the Congress blurred the 
sharp outlines of the conflict between the Government 
and the Congress. For half a century Congress had been 
the Opposition to foreign rule in the country. When 
sudd«ily, it assumed the reins of office, the public mind 


Most Ptoyindal Codgress Committees made thoioogh inquiries and ^ 
prepared Agrarian Reports. The Report of Agrarian Conditions in 
y. P. imd Mafaarastra have been printed sepamteiy in a book form 
and are available at the A. I. C. C. Office. 
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was lulled and it started thinking of Congress Ministries 
as the de facto ruling power, httle rememhering that the 
Reforms had not transferred any real power at all and the 
Congress objective in accepting office was to wreck the 
constitution. The anti-imperialist front could not escape 
the logic of this very peculiar situation. There were not 
wanting in the country clever men of easy conscience who 
were prepared to exploit it for what it was worth. They 
now came forward as the leaders of the down-trodden 
masses and started attributing to the Congress all the 
sins of the foreign government. After fifty years of 
continuous and uncompromising opposition, the Cong¬ 
ress, for a brief period of twenty-seven months seemed to 
be working hand in glove with the British Government. 
For the Congress, their brief experiment in co-operation 
with the British proved a little too costly; it drew aU the 
anti-Congress elements in the country together. A 
moment of friendship endangered an epoch of opposition ! 

The situation was very cleverly utilised by the leaders 
of the Muslim League who were waiting for some such 
thing to happen. In the recent victories of the Congress 
they had sensed the biggest menace to their own import¬ 
ance, especially since the Congress appeal was infiltrating 
to the Muslim masses in an ever larger measure.^® They 


16 “One of the most remarkable signs of the times is the ferment 
among the Muslims of India, both the intelligentsia and the masses. 
Muslim young men and old and the Muslim press are full of self- 
analysis and the desire to get out of the communal rut and line up 
with the forces of freedom and progress is strong within them. They 
see how the Congress has swept away Hindu Communal organiza¬ 
tion, how it has captured the imagination of the masses and they feel 
a little desolate and left out. Tfiey want to share in the triumphs 
of today and tomorrow and are prepared to take their share of the 
burdens also. And so this election and our campaign, though they 
resulted in the loss of Muslim seats as a rule, have been a triumph for 
us even in regard to the Muslims. They have gone some way to lay 
the ghost of communalism. It is for us now to go ahead and wel-!- 
come the Muslim masses and intelligentsia in our great organizatioo 
and rid this country of communalism in every shape and form.” 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Presidential Address at the National Con-. 
vention, Delhi, 19th March, 1957. 
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now made a hetoic eflFort to recover their lost position. 
They started by complaining of the treatment meted out 
to the Muslims in Congress Provinces; they dropped 
vague hints of Congress “atrocities” and, cleverest of all, 
they began to speak not in the name of the Muslims alone 
but of all the otiher minorities which were said to be meet¬ 
ing with similar treatment in the Congress Provinces. 
One cannot escape the conclusion that tms appeal to the 
irrational fears of the people was both deliberate and 
calculated, made by leaders who were fully conscious of 
what they were doing and who were themselves not its 
victims. 

They were helped in this by the natural reactions 
of the Muslims to the Hindu caste system. A Muslim 
could not reside in a Hindu locality or eat or dtink in a 
Hindu household no matter how cultured and educated 
the Muslim may be. The natural reaction to this Hindu 
exclusiveness is, of course, one of dislike and resentment 
but what is natural is not always rational. And it is 
easier to exploit a person’s natural resentment by giving 
it an irrational emotional appeal than to remove it by 
reason and argument. 

When the Congress was boycotting the Coxmcils, 
many Muslim leaders had obtained positions of power 
and prestige in default, particularly in the Hindu majority 
Provinces. The acceptance of ministerships by the Cong¬ 
ress pushed them oflF these positions of vantage. Again, 
in the Muslim majority Provinces, in Ben^ and the 
Punjab particularly, the Congress was the main opposi¬ 
tion party to the Muslim Governments. Analysis of 
their personnel and policies shows that their real character 
is reactionary and not Muslim. The Ben^ ministry, 
for instance, includes three Muslim Nawabs and two 
Hindu Rajas. It was feared tlmt the Congress opposition 
if it pressed for a radical programme womd be in a posi¬ 
tion to gather enough support to oust thein. It was this 
fear that drove the Premiers of Bengal and the Punjab 
into the League at its Lucknow session in the autumn of 

1957 - . , 

The League too "vras on trial. It received 
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virtually all the safeguards it had asked for. It had built 
its mansion on the separatist consciousness of the Mus¬ 
lims, stimulated by the growing doses of safeguards and 
various other devices. Now that the full quota of safe¬ 
guards had been received, three courses were open to the 
League. One, to recognise the fact that the main obstacle 
in the progress of the people was British rule and turn its 
energies against it. That is, to turn its inter-communal 
tension into anti-imperialist. Two, to accept the safe¬ 
guards as adequate and settle down to work the New 
Constitution. Three, to harp on the old string, declare 
the safeguards inadequate and once again raise the ghost 
of insecurity. The ^acceptance of the first alternative 
would have meant a virtual merger with the Congress— 
an anathema to most of the League-leaders; the second 
would have slowly turned the edge of popular discontent 
against themselves and their separatist policy. The third 
escaped the dilemma and yet retained the appeal and 
prestige of the League. 

But what was to be the next demand? Separate 
vote, separate electorates, separate provinces, statutory 
safeguards, all had been asked for and given. The next 
logical step, if it had to be taken, was to demand separate 
states. This is implicit in the logic of Muslim League 
politics. The League must perpetually keep on raising 
its demand if its appeal to the masses is to remain un¬ 
affected. If the demands are not continuously screwed 
up the tension threatens to snap. This is an additional 
proof of the irrational nature of their appeal. The only 
thing the League cannot allow is a real solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem, because that would cut the ground 
from under its own feet. 

The threatened economic approach of the Congress 
had menacing potentialities for the League. Class loyal¬ 
ties might cut across communal divisions. If the League 
was to survive, it must mobilise mass enthusiasm or 
perish. The safest way was therefore, to raise the demand 
for Pakistan embodying the idea of a separate Muslim na¬ 
tionalism. 

Reactionary nationalism, to succeed against the 
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appeal of economic radicalism, has everywhere relied on 
the irrationality in men. And thanks to a long history 
of safeguards, irrationality of this kind was already culti¬ 
vated. The League had not to start from scratch. Luck¬ 
ily also for the L^gue there is now a technique of irrational 
appeal.^® In the world’s political laboratory the neces¬ 
sary recipe is available. All that the League had to do 
was to copy it.^’ The first thing to do is to give the 
demons of economic insecurity and social frustration, 
concrete and personified forms. So scapegoats who 
could be made responsible for aU the ills of the Mus lims 
had to be found. They could then be made targets of 
persistent and virulent attack and a mass psychology of 
hatred and oppression created. In course of time, the 
common object of hatred unites a community, for people 
who agree on nothing else will often agree to hate 
together. The scapegoats chosen by the League were the 
Congress and its leader, Gandhi. A cry of oppression 
and tyranny was raised in season and out of season, as 
long as the Congress was in office. When the Congress 
Ministries resigned, a special “Deliverance Day” was 
celebrated. 

Since Mahatma Gandhi is the most important leader 
of the Congress, he became the second target of attack. 
He is represented as a slimy scheming individual, who 


“ cf. Peter Drucker : The End of Economic Man, 

Osborn : The Psjchologf of ’Reaction. _ 

Hermann Rauschning : Hitler’s Revolution of 'Destruction. 
cf. “Above all, there is a rough parallel between the Sudetan 
movement in Czechoslovakia and the advocacy of partition in India. 
...The entire course of events was fully reported and closely observed 
in India. The progress of the Sudetan demands from a larger share 
in a dmini stration and policy to a repudiation of minority status, the 
claim to separate nationhood, the denial of Czechoslo-rak unity, char¬ 
ges of atrocities and oppression unsupported by evidence, the demand 
for frontier revision, the advocacy of a virtual j^rdtion together 
widi. the claim of jo per cent share in the residual central organiza¬ 
tion—all tliese features in the Sudetan movement in 1936-38 found 
their counterpart in the resolutions of the Muslim League in 1939-41. 
In feet, some of the phrases .employed are identieaT’—Prof. 

Ptasad in Hindst~Muslim Questions (Kitabistan, 1941), pp. 71-72. 
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with diabolical cunning frustrated the destiny of the Mus- 
hm people. The Congress and the Mahatma are repre¬ 
sented as baulking the Musli m s at every turn. The fight 
against them becomes the main object of the movement. 
A persecution complex is transformed into a political 

f anglion. Every safeguard that is tried and thrown away 
ecomes an additional proof that the “Hindus” and “their 
political organ, the National Congress, and its leader, 
Gandhi” are deadly enemies against whom complete 
isolation behind sovereign Muslim States remains the only 
hope of survival 1 Such a holy crusade against “oppres¬ 
sion,” the propagation of such a gigantic lie, becomes 
possible only if it is organised and led by a great and 
charismatic leader. The masses hail him as a deliverer 
and follow him with enthusiasm and acclaim. Such a 
leader is absolutely necessary to this technique; he is the 
very fulcrum of it. It was the good fortune of the League 
that it found in Mr. M. A. Jinnah—an incorruptible, cap¬ 
able and power-intoxicated man—such a Leader. The 
whole movement hinges on him—^the all-highest and the 
always-right. It is the successful evocation of a Qmid-i- 
that has brought to the League’s daring experiment 
the measure of success it has hitherto achieved. 

But the whole movement, not being the authentic 
article, offers no lasting satisfaction to the despairing 
masses. like the red Queen in in Wonderland, it 

has to run faster to keep to a spot. It is of the essence 
of the irrational appeal that the tension it evokes can be 
kept up only by continuous acceleration of the drive 
against the demons. This explains the increasingly in¬ 
transigent attitude of the League. Old tirades against 
the Congress and the Hindus fail to perpetuate the old 
tension—^newer arguments have to be brought out,- the 
more absurd the better. Such is the genesis of formula¬ 
tions like: 'bania Imperialism.^^ 

“The Wardha btand of Imperialism is of a peculiariy insi¬ 
dious and dangerous nature. Compounded of cunning hypocrisy 
and metaphysical hocus-pocus, it has a monstrous texture. Its ex¬ 
ponents profess altruism and tolerance but bigotry and selfishness is 
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Such an imtional appeal has, it ihust be admitted, 
succeeded in rallying a large section of Muslim opinion 
behind the League. In the Muslim majority Provinces 
the absurdity of such arguments is too patent to be easily 
believed. Hence we notice the fact that the League pro¬ 
paganda has made greater headway in the Muslim mmo- 
rity Provinces than in the others. The success has come, 
to no small extent, because of the mood in which a gene¬ 
ration of emphasis on separatism has put the Muslims and 
made them highly responsible to irrational stimuli. 

It is not that all who flock to the League believe in 
all this. Some of course believe in it and are intoxicated 
by it. But for many it is a synthetic enthusiasm accept¬ 
ed because it fills life’s void with some significance. Not 
a few support it because they do not believe in it. For 
them it is a gigantic bluff that is to yield them further con¬ 
cessions and not lead to the unwelcome partition. 

But this appeal to feelings and emotions and the 
irrational in man, how long can it succeed and where will 
it end? It is easy to play with words and emotions but 
if the game is carried too far, words and emotions begin 
to play with you. Pakistan and the Muslim Nation are 
high sounding slogans and evoke a mighty response.- 
But once Pakistan becomes an accomplished fact, the in¬ 
exorable logic of the movement will drive it on to the 
vision of a world destiny of Islam. What form that des¬ 
tiny will assume and how it will be accomplished are 
matters not of the present but of the future. But we must 
give this vision out passing attention before we proceed 
with our analysis. 

the very substaace of their being. After centuries of application 
the Europeans have made the practice of hypocrisy a fine art but 
evm with them hypocrisy is affer all a pose. The hypocrisy of 
Wardha politicians has weird and terrifying aspects. It blasphemes 
the heavens widi its assumption of an air of spiritualfty; it dumb¬ 
founds those against whom it is practised by appearing as an incar¬ 
nation of protest against felsehood and insinceri^, it defies analysis 
by entering the ve^ being of its perpetratcus : it ceases to be a pose 
and assume objective existence.” a Natim by El Hamxa, 

1941, p. 111). No wonder the water hides his nkntity under the, 
i^ve doak of anonymity 1 " 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE MUSLIM ‘^WORLD-VISION” 

For the last two years the Muslim League has pres¬ 
sed the claim for a separate Muslim State commonly 
known as Pakistan. Apart from its practical advantages, 
it is maintained that it would give a sense of spiritual ful¬ 
filment to Muslim masses in India who are captivated by 
the Islamic world vision, a Weltanschauung^ to which it 
will give the purple panoply of an independent sovereign 
state. A detailed exposition of this view is found in 
“Punjabi's” Confederacy of India. 

The Muslim^ cannot divorce their religion from their poli¬ 
tics. In Islam, religious and political beliefs are not separated 
from each other. Religion and politics are inseparably asso¬ 
ciated in the minds and thoughts of all Muslims... . Their 
religion includes their politics and their politics are a part of 
their religion. The mosque not only constitutes a place of 
worship but also the Assembly Hall. They are bom into a 
system. The system is not thrust on them. Religion and 
politics are the same to them. Hence Hindu-Muslim unity 
or nationalism, signifying homogeneity between them in all 
non-religious matters, is unimaginable. The Islamic polity 
in which religion and politics are inseparably united requires 
perfect" isolation for its development. The idea of a common 
state with heterogeneous membership is alien to Islam and can 
never be fruitful.^ 

Till the passing of the Government of India Act 
(1935) the Muslims had never put forward such a claim. 
On the contrary every demand for safeguards was re- 
-inforced by a vehement assertion of India’s destiny as a 
united nation. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had pointed out 
almost half a century ago: 

88-89. 
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Those who live in any particulaf country constitute a 
nation......Hindus and Muslims are religious terms. Hindus, 

Muslims, Christians who live in this country constitute one 
nation. When they form a nation, their civic interests must 

be the same.The time has passed when inhabitants of a 

country professing different religions were considered separate 
nations. (Translated from Urdu).^ 

And as late as the first Round Table Conference, 
Mr. Jinnah asserted that they had gathered together at 
St. Jarnes’s to see the birth of a new Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Like the revelation 
of St. Paul, Pakistan has suddenly heard the call of the 
wandering Islamic Soul. 

As we saw in an earlier chapter, even during the hey¬ 
day of Muslim rule in India this voice of the Islamic Soul 
was not heard by the rulers. Uninitiated as they were, 
they did not see the Muslim world vision and give it a 
visible shape and substance in the form of an Islamic 
totalitarian State. Actually, they fostered racial mingling 
and cultural fusion. 

The Islamic world outside India seems to be equally 
unfortunate. Unmindful of the “system” into which 
“they are born” the Muslim nations of Central Asia have 
sought political articulation in the form of separate nation 
states. From Morocco to China national loyalty is in¬ 
dependent of religious beliefs. The great Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, which combined in the Calif the Emperor and the 
High Priest and was the symbol of the unity of Islamic 
world, foundered on the rock of nationalism. Again, 
the fact that even after the rebirth of Turkey under the 
dynamic leadership of Kamal Ataturk no attempt was 
made to unite the Arab States, has an undoubted signifi¬ 
cance.® The constant rivalry of the Middle Eastern 

® Collected Speeches, p. 167. 

* A realistic answer to the contention that ‘Islam is not only a 
religion but also a &therland’ was given by Kamal Ataturk in the 
following words : “The dream of me centuries, cherished by Mus¬ 
lims, diat the CaUphiite should be an Islamic government indudmg 
dbem all, has never proved realizable; It has become rather a cause 
of diss^isions, of anarchy, of the war between the believers. Better 
apprehended, the interests of all has made cleat this truth: that the 
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States and their inability to come together even in the 
face of a common danger proves that to Muslims of Cen¬ 
tral Asia their separate political identity as Turks or Per¬ 
sians, Afghans or Egyptians, Arabs or Syrians is more 
important than their community of faith. This fact is 
even more pronounced in China and Russia. Accent 
has shifted from religion to nationality. But some of 
our Muslim friends in India seem to think otherwise. 

Islamic political problems are ever3rwhere of an allied nature. 
Liberation of one Muslim country will directly affect another. 
The fate of Muslims in India wiU have direct repercussions in 
other parts of the world, particularly in the Western provinces 
of China and Southern and Eastern parts of Russia, where 
Muslims are in a majority. Acceptance of minority status 
within the subcontinent of India will besides sealing once 
for all the fate of 90 million Muslims in India lead to permanent 
enslavement of 30 millions of Muslims in Soviet Russia and 50 
millions (sic) in Western Cliina.^ 

The fact that Muslims in Russia and China ate slaves 
seems to be a special revelation granted to their Indian 
brethren. 

Milton said that whenever God wanted to reveal 
some special scheme to men on earth he revealed it first 
to His own Englishmen. Muslims in India share this 
peculiarity with God’s Englishmen, for, outside the Mus¬ 
lim League, politics are ever3rwhere secular and the vast 
majority of Muslims seem not to have noticed the truth 
that “Islamic polity in which religion and politics are in¬ 
separably united requires perfect isolation for its develop¬ 
ment.”® 

As it happens, the days of theocratic states are gone. 
In the modern world of nation-states, a theocratic State 
win always be at a disadvantage. The European Refor¬ 
mation proved once for all that the Leviathan has to seek 

duty of the Muslims is to arrange distinct governments for them¬ 
selves. The true bond between them is the conviction that ‘aE be¬ 
lievers are brethren’ ”—quoted by Zaki Ali: Islam in the Worlds p. 9a. 

* ImSd’s Problem of her Futstre Constitutiony with a pre&ce by Mr, 
M. A. Jinnah, p. 61. 

® F^jabi, op. tit. 
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its vital impulses in sources other than religious. And 
today, in a world governed by Volitik, where and 

how can any Islamic State find that “perfect isolation” 
needed “for its development”? No State in the world 
today can hope to plough a lovely furrow and burst the 
pod of its own distinctive peas. 

Punjabi seems to be conscious of the weakness of 
his case. Like many men in a similar predicament he 
tries to hide his weakness under swagger. “It would be 
impossible for us to maintain for long, in an un-Iskmic 
world, our ideal Islamic State. As such we shall have to 
advocate world revolution on Islamic lines.” 

Everybody today wants a world revolution to pro¬ 
pagate his pet idea. It is the latest carrot that draws the 
' luman donk^. It is the intoxicant of an age where anni- 
! illation of distance and extension of credulity move hand 
in hand. 

But one cannot make a revolution as one makes 


cheese. It may successfully hide for a time a reactionary 
paper scheme under the camouflage of ultra-radicalism 
but in actual practice it reqviires a powerful base to work 
from and an explosive ideology as its driving force. To 
realise its vision of a world revolution the Islamic State 


win have to be as powerful as Nazi Germany that has humbl¬ 
ed empires before our eyes. No matter how Prome¬ 
thean Pakistan may be this seems to be a matter beyond its 
strength. And what of the explosive ideology? Will 
the tanner blazoned with the magic symbol of Islam collect 
under it all the Isktnic States ? To answer yes is to sail 
in paper boats and hope to circumnavigate the globe. 

So Pakistan cannot supply the base for an Islamic 
world revolution, and religion can no longer supply its 
dynamics. In the co;^text of the military and political 
forces of today it is an impossible adventure. In equip¬ 
ment, organization and tedinical efficiency the Muslim 
Stat« of the world today are inferior to France, perhaps 
even to Poland.^ It is ridiculous to ex|)ect Pakistan to 
acquire that efficiency and equi|>ment wmch are the basic 
pre-requisites of modem warfare. To re^e to learn ftom 
the fiite that has recently overtaken cxmntries like Syria, 
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Iraq and Iran and cast its shadow on Turkey is to mort¬ 
gage the future of ninety million men—^so that a few may 
get the chance of playing with politics in the present. 
Far from sounding the tocsin of Islamic imperium, Pakis¬ 
tan, once separated from the test of India, will only become 
a pawn in the struggle of the Great Powers. 

Let us see how these Great Powers tried to handle 
similar problems in Europe and what were its conse¬ 
quences. Before the Peace of Versailles, European 
Minorities were hardly a major political problem. It is 
true that at the G)ngress of Berlin (1878) the Sublime 
Porte was compelled to concede certain rights to its Quis- 
tian minorities. But a sustained interest in Minorities 
was not possible for powers that were themselves multi¬ 
national. Nationalities were in such a medley in Central 
and South Eastern Europe and were so embedded in 
the fabric of the Romanov, Hapsburg and Ottoman em¬ 
pires that to touch the question was to provoke an instan¬ 
taneous explosion. 

Secondly, the European Powers were more con¬ 
cerned with the maintenance of the ‘Balance of Power.’ 
Russia’s championship of the orthodox Christian subjects 
of the Turkish Empire was resisted by the Sultan with 
British help, and Russian Pan-Slav sympathies in South 
Eastern Europe dashed themselves against the solid wall 
of the Teutonic alliance of Germany and Austria. 

But this balance of power was very precariously main¬ 
tained. Irredentism strained it and the minorities be¬ 
came a powerful lever of disturbance. Prof. Earnest 
Barker has well described the situation: 

Three stages may be traced in the development of such move* 
ments (as the Pan-German and E^-Slav). In the first, the 
philologist forms a conception, Dwed upon simple fiicts of 
community existing between different Teutonic or Slavonic 
languages. In the second, the publicist misinterprets the con¬ 
ception into the entirely different and unfounded idea of 
community of blood or race. In the third, the politidan ac¬ 
cepts the mis-interpretation, and using propaganda to kindle 
a feeling of mutual sympa^y between the di^rent members 
of this or that group, he seeks to translate a supposed unity 
of blood into die actu^ unity of a great state. The conception 
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of the scholar, perverted by the publicist and harnessed to 
practical objects of the politician, may thus become dynamite 
jfor the explosion of an existing system of states.® 

Interest passes into irredentism, which in its turn, shades 
off into imperialism. 

The match that ignited the European powder maga¬ 
zine in August 1914 came from Russian Pan-Slavism. 
During the war and particularly after the collapse of 
Czarism, the Allied Powers exploited the principle of na¬ 
tional self-determination, ostensibly to solve the problem 
of European minorities but really to disrupt Germany’s 
multi-national allies and chiefly to provide an idealistic garb 
for their imperialist aims. 

Unfortunately, the remedy proved worse than the 
disease. Though the Peace of Versailles gave birth to a 
litter of ‘national’ states, the minority problem was not 
solved. Ethnology defied the statesmen who settled the 
boundaries of the new States. Small enclaves of Minori¬ 
ties, potential danger signals for the future, remained in 
almost every new state. Though these Minorities were 
given special rights under the supervision of the League 
of Nations, the pre-Versailles states escaped that supervi¬ 
sion. The neglect of the German minority in Italian' 
Tyrol convinced the Succession States that the new policy 
was only another ruse of the Great Powers to keep them 
on leash. 

The Versailles Peace had chopped off slices of Ger¬ 
many to give economic security and strategic safety to the 
new states. In Hitler’s hands these slices turned into 
swords. The very weapon of nationalism which had 
shattered the German resistance was now ^turned against 
the Allied Powers to tear up the Versailles Treaty and 
give Europe a new blg^d bath in which most of the na¬ 
tion states have been wiped off the map of Europe. 

The technique followed by Hitler has now become 
common knowl^ge. German minorities, like the Sude- 
tan Gemians in C^hoslovakia, were first used to weaken 
the surrounding states. Later, national feelings of weaker 

*Natimal Cbaraettr, p. 25. 
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and unsatisfied minorities were inflamed to break up 
inconvenient states : Slovaks in Czechoslovakia and Croats 
in Yugoslavia. Minorities gave Hitler the key to his 
destiny. 

So we see that nation-states, evolved to satisfy the 
claims of Minorities, became only a weapon in the 
armoury of Great Powers, to be used, with characteristic 
cynicism, in their unending contest for supremacy. 

Mr. Jinnah, in his Presidential address at the Madras 
session of the L^gue (1941), pointed to the fate of Yugo¬ 
slavia and ominously declared that, like Croatia, Pakistan 
would get its separation, if not from Britain, then from 
some other' obliging Power. Is Croatia of today a blue 
print of tomorrow’s Pakistan, a state that is going to 
realise the Islamic Weltanschauung ? As we have already 
pointed out, it is easy to talk the language of revolution and 
strike the Feuhrer’s attitude but at the end of the road one 
will not meet the star and crescent in a field of green but 
another Croatia—^a puppet state dropped by the way from 
the political trimmings of a War Lord’s uniform. Pakis¬ 
tan, in the stress of the modern world, will not meet an 
imperial destiny but a vassal’s fate. A shell of wonderful 
tint and shape, maybe, but it hides, not a pearl but a 
tear drop. 



CHAPTER Vm 


EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF 
NATIONALISM 

Weltanschauung is the apotheosis of nationahsm. To 
understand it we must examine the idea of nationalism 
as it has developed in Europe during the last hundred 
years or so. This is all the more necessary since all argu¬ 
ments for Pakistan ultimately rest on the theory of na¬ 
tionality. 

A nation has been defined^ in a variety of ways but 
no definition is accepted as final. That is because a na¬ 
tion is not a fixed and an unchanging unit but a historical 
product bom out of the conflicting forces of the past, 
subject to the political and spiritual turmoil of the present 
and capable of future transformations by the ebb and 
flow of drcumstances. To give a precise definition of such 
changing and rather elusive concept is extremely difii- 
cult. We shall, therefore, take a bird’s-eye view of his¬ 
tory and see how “the basic group-afiBnity” which we 
call nationality has expressed itself at different periods and 
in different countries. 

Such a historical approach is necessary, for history 
is to a student of politics what a laboratory is to a man of 
science. It provides him a frame of reference with which 
to test the validity of political ideas. From history then 
we have to find out how and at what time the group¬ 
feeling called nationality first became conscious and vocal. 
We mve, for instance, in Atbarva Vtda^ which even at 

^ cf. *'Nationalitf is an illusive idea di£Scult to define. It can¬ 
not be tested or anal^d by a fotmula...** 

-y-Ramsay Muir. 

Lord Bryce disclaitns his ability to define nationality but says, 
“You can recognine it when you see it.” 

"It is a spiritual conapr’—Alfied 2Qn3n)em. 
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the lowest estimate is 4,000 yeats old, the famous Pritbvi 
Sukta or hymns of praise and gratitude to Mother Earth. 
The content of some of these hymns is strikingly similar 
to that of some of the modern national anthems. But 
will that justify us in attributing a feeling of nationality to 
the Aryan PJshis who sang those hymns ? Certainly not, 
for it would be absurd to caU this simple love of Mother 
Earth patriotism or attribute any national feeling to it. 
Within historical time also men have lived together, 
built kingdoms and destroyed them without ever becom¬ 
ing conscious of the idea of nationality. We have, there¬ 
fore, to find out how and when this consciousness grew 
and achieved expression. For, though a feeling of 
kingship must have existed among men since the very 
beginning of society, its attempts at self-expression have 
differed from time to time and from group to group. 
That is inevitable because every group does not develop 
on a uniform pattern. Social organization, religious and 
artistic ideas, which differ from one community to ano¬ 
ther, profoundly affect the modes of group expression. 
As Franz Boas has pointed out: 

It is to be expected that kin systems, customs and attitudes 
will not generally maintain a consistent relationship as they 
repeatedly occur from tribe to tribe. The reasons for lack 
of uniformity and inconsistency are diverse; not oiJy do they 
depend upon the social organization itself, but organization, 
in its turn, influences and is influenced by all other phases in 
the life of a tribe, economic, artistic and religious. A kinship 
system, although in itself, complicated and composite, is never¬ 
theless only an elaborated det^ of the larger pattern of each 
culture.® 

The idea of nationality cdtild therefore arise only when 
society had reached a certain culture-pattern. 

Moreover, if nationalism is evoked by a given cul¬ 
ture-pattern, that pattern itself begins to change under 
the influence of nationalism. Hence, to view the id^ 
of nationality as an absolute and unchanging concept is 
to turn a flowing brook into a stagnant pool. When we 


®Fl$nz Boas : General Anthropology, p. 458. 
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lose sight of the inner content of an idea, truth of 
the past becomes an orthodoxy of the present—and a 
fetter on the future. To abstract formulation of ideas, 
therefore, we must bring the astringent touch of reality. 

If we look at the old European System we find that, 
in it, the rights of nationality were neither recognized 
by governments nor asserted by the people. The in¬ 
terests of the reigning families regulated the state frontiers 
and a princess often carried a whole province as part of 
her wedding portion. 

The culture-pattern needed to evoke the idea of 
nationality was first achieved in England, France and 
the Netherlands. Under the Tudors !l^gland for the first 
time came under a strong centralized government and wit¬ 
nessed an extraordinary outburst of national energy which 
is commonly known as the English renaissance. In 
language and literature, in art and architecture, in every 
department of life, Englishmen came forward and vied 
with one another to win for England the first place in 
the comity of Europe. The quarrel with the Pope set 
the seal on England’s separate consciousness and a nation 
came to life. With the advent of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion the national idea grew into full manhood in the nine¬ 
teenth century .8 

In the rest of Europe the idea developed more slowly. 
It required a momentous event, either a great wrong or a 
historic tragedy, to lift the idea to the plane of an ideal. 
The three partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, 1795) carried 
out with cynical disregard for its people’s feelings by 
Prussia, Russia and Austria brought to life the theory of 
nationality in Europe by converting a dormant right 
into an aspiration and a sentiment into a political claim. 

The pfinciple which this pamtion has generated, to which 
the Revolution had given a basis of theory, which had been 
lashed by the Empire into a momentary convulsive effort, was 

* The words nationalism and nationality are hardly to be found 
in ffieir modem sense before the i9ffi century, except in a few isolated 
examples, cf. G. Weill: UE$trope du XIX Stick et idee de aationalik, 
Litioducdoo, {^. 1-6. 
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matured by the long error of the Restoration into a consistent 

doctrine, nourished and justified by the situation in Europe. 

Thus, in a single sentence, Lotd Acton, one of the great 
thinkers of the last century, has traced the growth of the 
national idea in Europe.* 

Among the many achievements of the French Revo¬ 
lution we must include the broadening of the idea of 
nationality. It linked up the idea permanently with the 
theory of popular sovereignty.® It showed the need 
for nation-states to reali2e the sovereignty of the people. 

Napoleon was the first European statesman to 
realize the potentiality of the national idea. His spectac¬ 
ular victories were due to the fact that to the people of 
Europe he appeared as its embodiment. His defeat too 
became a foregone conclusion the moment he began to 
trample the idea underfoot. The battle of Jena turned 
Prussia into a great nation and the Moscow campaign 
brought Russia into the field of European nationalities. 

The victors of Waterloo, who gathered together at 
the Congress of Vienna (1815) refused to learn the lesson 
from Napoleon’s downfall. Metternich, the Austrian 
Chancellor, who dominated the Congress, did his best 
to suppress the forces of nationalism released all over 
Europe by Napoleon’s victorious armies. As a bulwark 
against the national idea he created the Holy Alliance 
between the three multi-national, autocratic empires of 
Europe, the Hapsburg, the HohenzoUern and the Romanov. 
But this attempt too was doomed to failure for the idea 
of nationality mat the Holy Alliance sought to suppress 
was essentially a progressive force. It stood for consti¬ 
tutional government, industrial development and inter¬ 
state understanding. Its creed, in a word, was Liberal¬ 
ism. 

The restoration of 1815 could only retard but was 
unable to prevent the trimph of nationalism. The forces 
of revolution, though veiled from sight, continued in 

^ History of Freedom and other Essays^ p. 285. 

® AbM Siiyes : Quest-ce que k TUrs Etat^ published on the eve 
of the Revolution in 1788. 
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active opetation underground and their eruption in 1848 
was marked by volcanic intensity. In Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and Germany, the revolution of 1848 embraced two 
distinct movements, one constitutional, the other, 
national. The one sought to achieve the emancipation of 
the individual, the other, that of the nation. The freedom 
of the nation group from foreign domination was eagerly 
sought because it promised individual freedom and satis¬ 
fied the needs of industrial economy. In other words 
national freedom became an inspiring ideal because of 
its content of economic advancement and individual 
freedom. This inspiration was so powerful that the 
next thirty years saw the emergence of eight new nation¬ 
states in Europe. The period between 1840 and 1870 
has been rightly called the nationalist era of European 
History. 

This nationalism came to fiiU flowering in the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. They established estates that guaran¬ 
teed individual freedom and social well-being to their 
citizens. The crisis that overtook them came in a form 
to which we shall revert presently. 

In the meantime a different t^e of nationalism was 
rapidly coming to the fore-front in Germany. It ac¬ 
quired the prestige of success with the emergence of the 
victorious German State under Prussian leadership in 
1871. The history of German nationalism is a good 
illustration of how different culture patterns profoundly 
affect the content of the national idea. A feeling of 
Pan-Germanism had existed among the Germanic states 
under the Holy Roman Empire. Again, because of the 
lack of interest in politics, the German national movement 
inevitably expressed itself through a cultural renaissance. 
“More than anywhere else, nationalism in Germany 
aspired to be not only a political programme but a com¬ 
plete philosophy of hfe.”® For Ae cultural ^renaissance 
brought into prominence such things as race, language 
and cultural conditions which the German people owned 

* Nationalism by a study group of the Royal Institute of In¬ 
ternational Af^irs, p. 41. 
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in common. Under its influence the Germans Madually 
became conscious of a separate destiny long before a 
centralized national state could give it visible expression. 

This tendency was further intensified by the rise 
of a new school of history and the movement which 
came to be known as Historismus. The historians of this 
new school emphasized national diflerences and presented 
a new picture of the past, present and future destiny of 
the German people. They looked upon German tradi¬ 
tions and customs, German laws and institutions as the 
expression of German individuality which, though it may 
undergo a temporary eclipse, could never really die and 
must come into its own at some time or the other. 

Finally Hegel’s theory of the State profoundly affect¬ 
ed the development of German nationalism. To Hegel 
the State was the visible symbol of the Absolute and the 
state law the expression of the Moral Law of the universe. 
The individual, therefore, best realized himself by merging 
his individuality into the State. 

Hegel’s belief in war further coincided with the 
bureaucratic and army traditions of Prussia which ulti¬ 
mately became the embodiment of German nationalism. 
So, side by side with the liberal nationalism of England 
and France, there arose a variation of it in the very heart 
of Europe. It glorified the state at the cost of the indivi¬ 
dual and accepted force as the only method of settling 
international msputes. 

So we see that the national idea in Europe developed 
on two distinct lines. One ernbraced democracy and 
liberalism, the other, force an 3 ”authority. Nowhere 
was the contrast so striking as in Italy and Germany. 
Historical conditions in both the countries were very 
similar but they evolved different ideologies in the strug¬ 
gle for unification and independence. 

^—TltaUan nationalism was inspired by Mazzini whov 
was a true liberal. “God,” he used to say, “has engraved 
a message on the cradle of every nation which it has to 
give to the world.” His nationalism was not exclusive; 
it was informed with a moral purpose. It had meaning 
as a new “tie” for humanity and the emphasis was always 
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on its “firatetnal and liberal development.”’ In the 
name of nationality itself he denounced the narrow spirit 
of nationalism and “the stupid presun^tion on the part 
of each people that they are capable of solving the poli¬ 
tical, social and economic problems alone; and their for¬ 
getfulness of the great trudi that the cause of the peoples 
is one.”® For him, nation-states, by making possible 
the combination of freedom and regulation in large, 
self-conscious communities, were playing an indispensable 
part in enabling the human society to sweep away the 
remnants of feudalism and reach a higher degree of 
development. 

Gerrnan unification was brought about from above. 
Bismarck baptized the new nation with the words : “The 
German Empire must be built up not by the permeation 
of ideas but by the achievement of die sword.” He 
brought about a liberal conservative alliance whose un¬ 
written condition was that the Conservatives should 
accept and work for national unity and the Liberals should 
abandon the substance of democracy. As already point¬ 
ed out, the peculiar circumstances of German national 
revival, combined with the genius of its philosophers, 
particularly Hegel and Fichte, produced a most complete 
and uncompromising philosophy of nationalism. Its 
emphasis has always remained on “the achievement of 
the sword.” 

The dissimilarity between the two ideologies has 
been strikingly brought out in a comparison of Bismarck, 
the maker of modem Germany and Ovour, the maker of 
modem Italy. 

Both had the same end in view; the one sought the unity 
of Gennany, and the other the unity of Italy. Both were 
confronted by the same foe; Austria was an obstacle to 

Prussia no less than to the expansion of Piedmont..The 

differences in the main weie twofold. In the first place 
Gtvour was a liberal and Bismarck was a reactionary. 
The former was the leader of the constitutional party in 
Piedmont, dte' cardinal tenet of his political fiuth b^g the 

’ Maazini : Italy^ Austria and Papa^^ pp. 7I-7}. 

* G. Mazaini : Faitb atid the Futstn, Preface tt> the 1830 edition. 
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belief in free institutions.♦.•..Bismarck, on the other hand, 
appears to have^ believed that force rather than ideas constitute 
the basis of Government, and he built up a strong military 

monarchy in Prussia upon the ruins of the political system. 

In the second place, favour was prepared to merge Piedmont 
in Italy, while Bismarck could never be got to sink Prussian 
individuality in German nationality. Italy absorbed Piedmont, 
whereas Piussia has absorbed Germany.® 

It was in the heyday of nationalism that Mill and 
Ma22ini came forward, the one as its theoretician and 
the other as its prophet. Both insisted that the bounda¬ 
ries of the nation and the State must be coterminous. 
“It is a general condition of free institutions’* says Mill, 
“that the boundaries of governments should coincide 
in the main with those of nationalities.”^® Nationalism 
is emphasized because it is the means to an end and not 
an end in itself. It is worth men’s allegiance because 
it is “a general condition of free institutions;” it is attrac¬ 
tive not for itself but because of its content of democracy. 
It is important to point this out because though the doc¬ 
trine of nation-states has survived into the twentieth 
century, the emphasis is often forgotten. 

But by 1870 the economic forces released by the 
industrial revolution were dernanding attention from the 
theory of nationalism. In those European countries 
where national forces were still struggling for state-hood 
adjustments with the economic conditions had to be 
re^zed. After an exhaustive survey of the whole situa¬ 
tion, the Royal Institute of International Affairs has briefly 
sumtoarized the different patterns of nation-development 
in Europe. 

In some cases, notably in Italy, Poland and Hungary, na¬ 
tionalism was associated with the upper and middle classes and 
although some of the leaders like Mazzini and Pilsudski may 
have desired a certain amount of social reform, the nationalist 
movement on the whole aimed at combining political change 
with the maintenance of the existing social system. In odier 
cases, such as Finland and the Czech territories, the basis of the 


® E. Lipson : Ejtrope in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 79-80. 
Considerations of Representative Government. 
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nationalist movement was to be found in the middle classes. 
The middle classes were not strong enough to carry national¬ 
ist movements to victory by themselves and always had to 
seek reinforcements in the countryside among the peasantry. 
Most of the other movements conformed to the pattern of the 
agrarian or peasant nationalism. The agitation for national 
liberty was closely linked with and derived its driving force 
from an agitation for a redistribution of land.^ 

In countries which had already developed into na¬ 
tion-states, the economic development made liberalism, 
an inadequate creed. It had either to broaden internally 
—^by extending democracy from political rights to econo¬ 
mic advantages—^into social democracy, or expand exter¬ 
nally as imperialism. Nationalism was also capable of 
development in both these directions. There was thus a 
duality in nationalism. Its dynamics could be made 
to serve either democracy or imperialism. 

The Scandinavian nation-states resolved the econo¬ 
mic contradictions by expanding internally, while the 
Western States sought a solution in imperial adventure. 
The contrast was ably sketched by J. A. Hobson in his 
pioneer study of Imperialism published in 1902. 

A nation may either, by following the example of Denmark 
or Switzerland, put brains into agriculture, develop a finely 
varied system of education, general and technical, apply the 
ripest science to its special manufacturing industries, and so 
support in progressive comfort and character a considerable 
population upon a strictly limited area; or it may, like Great 
Britain, neglect its agriculture, allowing its lands to go out of 
cultivation and its population to grow up in towns, fall behind 
other nations in its method of education and its capacity of 
adapting to its uses the latest scientific knowledge, in order 
that it may squander its pecuniary and military resources in 
forcing bad markets and finding speculative fields of investment 
in distant corners of the earth, adding millions of square miles 
and of unassimilable population to the area of the Empire.^ 

But Imperialism could not solve the internal econo- 
mic problem. It created “two nations between whorii 
diere could be'no intercourse or sympathy: the Rich 

^ NationaJism, op. dt., pp. 82-83. 

^Imperialism, pp. 92-93. 
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and the Poor.”^ There were thus created under imperial¬ 
ism two nations in every country and two countries in 
many States; one free, the other unfree. 

Moreover, imperialism, tied to the politics of power 
and profit, created international rivalries and the cons¬ 
tant threat of war.^^ To meet the challenge, nationalism 
had to ally itself with militarism and express itself in 
terms of self-defence or self-aggrandizement. In either 
case it becomes perverted and has to give up its demo¬ 
cratic content. For both ultimately mean war—and 
modern war requires a highly efficient fighting machine 
the creation of which is impossible without the sacrifice 
of the political and social gains of democracy. 

The small nation-^ates of Northern Europe collapsed 
precisely because they could not meet this challenge 
of war. For over a hundred years as we have seen 
the Scandinavian countries maintained their sovereignty 
and social gains of democratic nationalism. But they 
were b affle ^ by the challenge of war which was not 
of their own making and were finally swallowed up in the 
conflicts between the two giants—the imperialist states 
of Western, and the militant nationalist states of Central 
Europe. 

llie submerged nationalities of Europe which, even 
in the twentieth century, were still struggling for freedom 
did not feel the challenge of war as relevant to their Free¬ 
dom. On the contrary they looked to some cataclysmic 
event like war to deliver them from their bondage. These 
small nationalities were ernb^ded in the vasFfabric of the 
Austro-Hungarian, Russian and the Ottoman empires. 
Un willin g to merge their separate nationalities into the 
respective empires, they were powerless by themselves 
to tear the fabric into its multiple threads of nation states. 
A major European war was required to destroy the empires 
and free the submerged nations. 

Even so, these submerged nationalities could be-* 

Benjamin Disraeli, Sybil. 

cf. Harold Laski : Tbe Darters of Being A Gentleman and other 
Essays, pp. 204-205 (1940 edition). 
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come free only with the help of some great Power, mostly 
either Engird or France. And that help and assistance 
became decreasingly disinterested. This was conclusive¬ 
ly proved by the P^ce of Versailles. The war that pre¬ 
ceded the peace was fought for the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination. The Peace applied the principle only to that 
part of Europe which was under the control of the defeat¬ 
ed Central Powers. In the last analysis it became only a 
cloak under which Britain and France wanted to mde 
their policies of revenge and self-aggrandizement. Again, 
thanks to the ethnological confusion in Central and 
Southern Europe the consistent application of the prin¬ 
ciple to those areas was weU-nigh impossible. It would 
have meant a redivision of the ^ twenty-eight existing 
states of Europe into sixty-eight 1 

The effects of the Great War and the bad Peace which 
followed were soon felt all over Europe. The disturbed 
countries could not settle down. Dwindling employ¬ 
ment and the lowering of the standard of life raised 
the spectre of insecurity which haunted men’s minds. 
Throughout the whole of Europe, in big states as well aS 
small, men and women demanded desperate measures 
to save a situation that was getting too complicated for 
their comprehension. In Great Britain, Germany and 
France governments fell before the demand and were 
replaced by others which were prepared to apply measures 
Hke auti^hy, exdiange control and armanents regardless 
of their effects on international relations. The demon 
of insecurity was exorcised by sharpening international 
rivalry, which, in its turn, intensified national feeling. 
Inflamed nationalism deepened the shadows of war. 

The smaller European states created at Versailles 
fared even worse. Too small as economic units to meet 
the social demands of the people, they were large enough 
to be constantly vexed by the minority question. They 
sought a solution of their problems by methods even motjs 
drastic than those used by the older and larger European 
States. During the years 1920-35, in Italy and Germany 
as well as in the smaller States like Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, dictatorships appeared with a mandate to sacrifice 
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individual liberties for tiie sake of achieving stronger 
internal cohesion. These national dictatorships of post¬ 
war Europe did not start vtith any consistent system of 
political ideas. They arose out of an attitude to life 
which was essentially activist and anti-rational. 

Already before the war economic individualism in 
the form of laisset(^-faire was yielding ground to socialism 
and collectivism—both in theory and practice. The 
post-War dictatorships capitalized the tendency for the 
benefit of autocratic and intolerant nationalism. The 
clearest expression of this brand of nationalism was of 
course to be found in Germany. “Fascism,” says Hitler,'^ 
“is against all individualist abstractions founded on a 
materialist basis of the type of the i8th century. It is not 
the individual but the nation which is at the centre of the 
Law.”^® The merging of the individual into the nation is 
one of the outstanding characteristics of the new totalita¬ 
rian nationalism. It is the basic idea in which all other 
elements of national dictatorships are cemented. It justi¬ 
fies the interference of the state in every sphere of indivi¬ 
dual and public Ufe. With it Hegel’s Absolute has come’^ 
to birth once again in Berlin. 

The sinister shadow of war has proved favourable 
to the development of militant nationalism in Europe. 
But militancy has robbed nationalism of the idea of liberty 
and made it the handmaid of tyrants. Free institutions 
have disappeared, one by one; the individual is gobbled 
up by the nation. Hegel’s nationalism has emerged 
triumphant in Hitler. The twentieth century national¬ 
ism differs from the nineteenth, not so much in the nature 
of sentiments it evokes, as in its intensification of state 
life and the political and economic environment in whidi 
it operates. It also appears more dangerous for two 
other reasons, the disappearance of the empty spaces 
of the earth and the immense destructiveness and the all- 
embracing character of the modem war, its altogether- 
ness. Bismarckian nationalism of the last century culmi¬ 
nates in modem totalitarianism. 

From a speech delivered on loth Match, 1933. 
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In Hitler’s march to the totalitarian ideal, democra¬ 
tic nationalism has suffered a permanent black-out in 
Europe. The three partitions of Poland in the eighteenth 
century gave birth to the idea of nationality which sought 
expression through a sovereign nation state; its partition 
in the twentieth by Hitler and Stalin deiSnitely ended the 
era of small sovereign nation-states. The wheel of time 
has come full circle and closed a great chapter in the his¬ 
tory of political ideas. 

We have tried to take a bird’s-eye view of the phases 
of the growth of the national idea, particularly in Europe. 
We have seen that it is not an isolated political or psycholo¬ 
gical phenomenon. It is rather a special case of the more 
general and permanent problem of group-integration and 
social articulation. We have also seen that national 
movements, as we understand them to-day, would not 
have been possible in the absence of capitalism and the 
industrial revolution. 

The national idea takes its colour from the geogra¬ 
phical and economic setting, social origins and political 
environment of a people. Its expression changes from 
country to country and period to period. It has been 
the greatest unifying force as also an unrivalled disintegra¬ 
ting acid. It has glorified human personality and reduced 
man to the insignificance of an atom. It has made men 
brave and cowardly, noble and treacherous. It has ins¬ 
pired heroism and barbarous cruelty. It is, indeed, a 
powerful group emotion, but like all human emotions it 
must be judged by its fruit and not by its root. 

There is a moral and political countiy, in the langu- 
^age of Burke, distinct from the geographical and which 
may possibly be in collision wim it. Nationalism has 
a meaning, it can enlist our allegiance, only when its poli¬ 
tical and moral boundaries are co-terminous. 



CHAPTER IX 


NATION AND STATE 

We have traced briefly the history of the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of Nationality in Europe during the last 
seventy-five years. Nationality is something mysterious 
lontil we know the nature of its development. What it 
is and why it is, is by reason of its history. The rein is 
the whole of its colour and connotation. Its becoming 
is the clue to its being, and it is from that becoming that 
we must wrest its secret. 

We saw that though the sentiment that supplied the 
basic urge to nations to move towards statehood was 
everywhere the same, its political expression and social 
dynamics varied from country to country. There were 
two distinct and divergent tendencies: The Mazzinian’ 
and the Bismarckian. The first believed that “in prin¬ 
ciple, nationality ought to be to humanity that which 
division of labour is in workshop—^the recognized symbol 
of association.”^ The other, the Bismarckian, believed 
that the conflict of nationalities is a law of life and deve¬ 
lopment of history. “The corollary of this view is mer¬ 
cantilism, the system of national policy which interprets 
progress in terms of Power and jealously seeks to combat 
the progress of other states.”^ In the flow of events the 
Bismarckian variety has triumphed. Its very success, 
however, has proved to be the defeat of the theory of 
nationality. 

We propose in this chapter to analyse very briefly 
the inter-connection between the concept of the nation 
and the State in Political Theory and find out why Mill’s 
“theory of nationality” has failed. 

1 G. Mazzixri quoted by Alfred G)bban : DictatorsUp. 

* E. Lipson, op. dt., 264. 
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Historians of Nationalism have pointed out that in 
the eighteenth 'century the nation is, in a sense, the crea¬ 
tion of the State, in the nineteenth century the State has 
been created by the nation.^ It was a powerful central go¬ 
vernment that welded different peoples of Britain and Gaul 
into conscious nations of England and France. But in 
the Central and Eastern Europe, it was the nations that 
have struggled for the panoply of statehood. This signi¬ 
ficant transformation is also evident in political theory. 

The concept of sovereignty as developed by its early 
exponents like Bodin and Hobbs was looked upon as a 
handy justification of their autocratic power by Ae rulers 
of Europe, It was Rousseau who put in this juristic con- 
c^t a mystique of national unity with his theory of Gene¬ 
ral Will. In place of coercion from above he offered the 
idea of the General Will—a communal emotion which 
would bind classes with conflicting interests into the 
service of the nation, a divinity in which each individual 
had his part. Rousseau could not, however, give any 
concrete embodiment to his idea of the General Will. 
This want was supplied by Burke. For Burke the cons¬ 
ciousness of the constitution, the traditional rights and 
duties of Englishmen, the living presence of a rich na¬ 
tional culture were not abstractions but real existences 
suffused with the warmth of ardent patriotism and the 
glow of moral sentiment. In Burke the corporate life of 
England became a conscious reality. The State assumed 
meaning only to the extent to which it embodied this 
consciousness of corporate life. Hegel further develop¬ 
ed Burk’s ideas into a general system of social evolution. 
But to Hegel a state was not merely an instrument of 
national unity but was fundamentally the power to make 
the national will effective at home and abroad. The em¬ 
phasis, with him, shifted from states creating nations to 
nations evoking states.^ 

It was in this context that the fervent pleas of Mill 
/and the lyricaf enthusiasm of Mazzini for nationalism 

* cf. C A. Macartaey : National StaUs ani National Minoritiet, 

* cf. G. H. Sabine : A Hiftoiy of ?< 4 itictd Tbtoty, pp. j 75-647. 
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Doade thek bow on the stage of histoty. It immediately 
became axiomatic that every nation must be a state. “It 
is a general condition of free institutions/' says Mill, 
“that the boundaries of the State should coincide in the 
main with those of nationaUties.” It was confidently 
presumed that the articulation of the “civilized world” 
in nation-states would guarantee democracy and social 
progress at home and international peace abroad. This 
was too superficial a belief based mainly on an over simpli¬ 
fication of facts. Mill was one of the main theoreticians 
of Enghsh Liberalism. He fondly believed that with 
the coming of national freedom and representative 
institutions of the type of England or France, the Liberal 
vision of “freedom broadening down from precedent to 
precedent” would be realized at least in the European 
World. It was not then realized that England and France 
could create the illusion of gradual progress because of 
thek very peculiar circumstances. It was the tribute that 
flowed from thek vast Empires in Asia and Africa that 
was sustaining thek Liberalism at home. Representa¬ 
tive institutions by themselves were not sufficient; some¬ 
thing more was necessary to guarantee the substance of 
‘free institutions/ Mill ^d not take note of the fact that 
nations had after all to live in a world of international anar¬ 
chy. When two nations meet one must dominate the 
other. Formation of nation-states was powerless to dimi¬ 
nish the threat of war. Actually, it made war only too 
imminent. 

But this was the era of English Liberalism. Mill’s 
theory of nationality was the corollary of his liberal faith. 
Mill himself was, however, conscious of the inadequacy 
of the political theory of English hberalism, and had 
begun to realize that it did not square with facts. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century English Liberalism, 
in spite of its desperate efibrts to swim with the tide of 
events, was finding it hard to keep on top. Instead of 
advancing to a new stage of universal freedom it only 
succeeded in retaining fteedom in those countries where 
it existed before the coming of industrialism. Elsewhere 
capitalism and progress were harnessed to the chariot of 

lO 
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old absolutist order. Even in countries like England 
and France, in spite of their far-flung Empires and also 
because of them, the effects of unrestrained industrialism 
were giving rise to grave misgivings.® 

The growing threat of class-war was bringing about 
transformations in the character of the State. Representa¬ 
tive institutions were less and less regarded as instruments 
for the destruction of vested interest and privilege and 
more and more as the means for removing social friction 
and providing essential services for business organiza¬ 
tion. The state, therefore, according to this new theory 
was not a necessary evil, nor yet a police man to protect 
the natural rights of property, but an instrument of positive 
good essential to the well-being of its members.® 

This tendency was further developed and strengthen¬ 
ed in the growth of Political Idealism—^from Hegel to 
T. H. Green and Bosanquet—^in Europe. Earlier, every 
progressive thinker had tried to tear away the mystery 
surrounding sovereignty and to display government as a 
piece of machinery made by human beings for human use. 
The Idealists, however, reversed this process. Decrying 
the materialism of the utilitarians they robed the state 
once more in the mystique of meta-politics and showed it 
as an emanation of universal reason. For the divine 
right of Kings they substituted the divine nature of the 
State and degraded the individual into an effluence of 


®In 1841 the Report of a Royal Commission appointed to inves¬ 
tigate the coal mining industry shocked all England with its revela¬ 
tions of brutality in die employment of women and children in bar¬ 
barously long hours of work and in the prevalence of revolting 
conditions of labour both sanitary and moral. See Edward Car¬ 
penter ^‘Towards Democracy.” ‘‘Oh England I weep for thee.” 
cf:—^The attacks of Carlyle, Ruskin and William Morris against 
industrialism and laissez-fere on moral or aesthetic grounds. Karl 
Marx—Communist Manifesto 1848. “Workers have no fatherland.” 

• In the judgment of A. V. Dicey, English legislation passed out 
of the control of one purpose into the control of another about 1870. 

haw and Public Opinion in England during the J$tb Century (1905), 
Lecture Vn. 
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this Civitas Dei^ Such a view was bound to hasten 
the decay of international democracy and harden the de¬ 
mands of absolute national sovereignty. As the nation¬ 
state was the supreme expression of the human spirit, 
any attempt to look outside it or beyond it would 
amount to treason. 

Thus as nationalism lost its early implication of democracy 
and individual rights and as industrialism passed out of the 
stage in which free market was its main objective, the idealized 
state became a suitable vehicle for conservative or reactionary 
nationalism.^ 

Idealism also gave a veil of decency to economic and 
industrial interests that were exploiting the idea of Empire 
for the furtherance of their aims.* It embittered interna¬ 
tional relations all the more and made wars inevitable.^® 
This explains why, when war broke out in 1914 (and again 
in 1939) every European nation reacted in the same way. 
The nation-state retained the unswerving obedience of the 
vast masses of its population. Few voices were heard 
questioning the validity of its claims or the justice of its 
cause. Each nation fought strictly in self-defence and 
even more significantly accused its enemies of moral guilt 
in doing the same. For jhe first time in history whole 
peoples fought one another and served willingly, not 
their religion, nor their prince, nor yet the cause of free¬ 
dom, but the mysterious entity—^the Nation. 

By insisting that every nationality should constitute 
a state, possibilities of federal expansion are ruled out.“ 


’R. H. S. Croseman : Government and Governed^ p. 198. 

® G. H. Sabine : A History of Political Theory^ p. 645. 

• Curzon dedicated one of his books to ^^those who believe that 
the British Empire is under Providence the greatest instrument for 
good that the world has ever seen/* Problems of the Far Fast. (Lon¬ 
don 1894), dedication. And Cecil Rhodes in his will suggested "the 
formation of a kind of secular church for the extension of the British 
Empire.” 

cf. L. T. Hobhouse : The Metaphysical Theory of State. 

^Proudhon in a long polemic against nationalism, written in 
the middle of the kst century, pointed out that the alternatives wcre| 
federalism and Csesaristh. "Instead of pushing the people in the 
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A world of competing nation states, each of which is a 
law unto itself, produces a civilization incapable of sur¬ 
vival. For the law between these states is the law of the 
jungle. It is instinct at every point with hate, fear and 
insecurity. War is the only final term in the series which 
poisons the atmosphere of peace. There is no limi t to 
the things a state may do save its own power to accom¬ 
plish them. And behind that will are ranged the pro¬ 
found and irrational impulses of nationalism, which 
supply it with an emotional force largely blind to the 
ideas of right and wrong. 

Sovereign nation states inexorably led to the sham¬ 
bles of war. “Transformation of the nation into the 
sovereign state”, says Professor Gilbert Murray, “was 
the flaw of the nineteenth century system.” But in the 
twentieth century it has become a veritable calamity. 
Prof. Laski points out “that we must spend the twentieth 
century learning to think in international terms, in build¬ 
ing as best as we may, the organs of that international 
community every year of delay in whose coming brings 
us so much nearer the disaster.”^ The facts drive us to 
envisage the nation-state not as a sovereign community 
but as a mere province ;in the “Civitas-maximd* of man¬ 
kind. 

It was this realization which compelled Woodrow 
Wilson to couple his theory of national self-determina¬ 
tion with some form of collective security. The real 
condemnation of the Versailles Treaty lies in its reducing 
the latter to a mere farce. By introducing mandate sys¬ 
tem and by making special provisions for recognising 
“regional understanding like the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations it was perverted from 
becoming an instrument of collective security and result¬ 
ed in the domination of thei victorious Powers.”^ We 

path of federation which is that of all political and economic liberty, 
fiiey are being intoxicated with gigantic utopias and directed toward 
the sham of Caesarism.” On prineipt fedtratif (1S63), 189-90. 

^ H. J. Laski : The Dangtr of wing a ffntkwan and other essays^ 
p. 194 (1940). 

“ D. N. Pritt : Mtut the Wtnr spread^ 68. Article of the League 
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have seen how the nation-states of Europe had to make 
desperate eflForts to establish some sort of social stability 
and political security. A realistic map of Europe would 
have shown not a number of diflFerent independent states 
with their own frontiers, but a few great powers with their 
zones of influence and satellite states. TEe fiction of the'^ 
equality of nations was annulled by the fact that the Great 
Powers in a world of legalized lawlessness could impose 
their will upon their weaker neighbours and thus exploit 
the League machinery, each for its own designs. The 
last war brought the financial control of the world in the 
hands of small groups of people who belonged to victor 
powers. In such a situation the political equality of the 
members of the League was of little significance when not ■ 
only the financial control but the military and naval power 
was monopolized by France and England. 

In the theory of international law all sovereign states 
ate equal and independent. The common man is often 
imposed upon by tWs and regards the theory as a reality. 

In the best of times it has been a respectable fiction. But 
in recent years, with the increasing breakdown of interna¬ 
tional morals and the growing complexity of industry, 
commerce and finance “small states have become more^ 
and more the dependents or ‘clients’ of the large] states.” 

Covenant runs as follows: “Nothing in this covenant shall be 
deemed to affect the validity of international engagements such as 
the treaties of arbitration or regional imderstanding like the Monroe 
doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace.” 

Likewise in me American Kellogg Pact for the outlawing 
of war accommodation had to be inade for British susceptibilities. 
“The language of Article i” Sir Austin Chamberlain informed 
Mr. Kellogg “as to the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national poUcy renders it desirable that I should remind Your Excel¬ 
lency that there are certain regions of the world the welfare and in¬ 
tegrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for our peace 
and safety. H. M. Government have been at pains to make it dear 
in the past that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure 
of self-defence.” 

The states referred to were not actual parts of the British 
Empire but nominally independent nations, for example, Iraq and 
Egypt. 
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The large states, the “patrons” of the clients, use them 
of course actively and unscrupulously not merely as mar¬ 
kets for their exports but as buffers or pawns in their 
strategical moves against other states. 

Some of the enlightened small nations like the Scandi¬ 
navian States sought to escape the horrors of war by 
pursuing a policy of strict neutrality. But the present 
war has spared neither Norway nor Finland. To 
withdraw from the international arena is not possible. 
Sins of international chaos must visit every nation ! 

In the post-War world the U.S.S.R. was the only 
country that tackled the problem of nationalities success¬ 
fully. The experiment of Federalism was carried out 
there. They set up a new continental supranational 
state on the theory that national self-determination in 
jCultural affairs was compatible with central planning. 

'^The Soviet Union composed of 185 peoples speaking 
145 languages for a while managed to combine the en¬ 
joyment of diverse national cultures and the advantages 
of collective security and the pooling and planning of 
resources. But here again the threat of war warped the 
development in later years and today war engages the 
country in a deadly combat. 

v/ Hider has shown how flimsy and illusory was the 
independence of small nations in a world of rival imperial¬ 
isms. “The strength of Germany lies to-day not so hauch 
in her ruthless efficiency and military machine as in the 
fact that perhaps unconsciously she has become the agent 
of a historic process.”^* Small nation-states cannot exist 
as independent units any more in the world. The future 
unit will be a Federation of free nations. As the French 
Republic lay dying, the British Government compelled 
by the peril of the hour made their remarkable proposal 
for a Union with France. As ever with England, it was 
too late, but it demonstrated in a flash how the old ideas 
of independent countries had become obsolete. 

When we see the tragedy of sovereign states today 
we are reminded of the prophetic uttei^ces of a Great 

Jawaharlal Nehru : Unity of htdiUy p. jio. 
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Liberal historian of the last century. At a time when 
sovereign statehood was considered as the panacea of 
national freedom, he saw with an uncanny foresight the 
shape of things to come. With the eye of a Seer he saw 
that “Mill’s theory of nationality was the greatest adver¬ 
sary of the rights of nationality.” We cite a long quota¬ 
tion of his without apology as it enshrines the vision of a 
master mind. It cannot be dismissed as a speculative 
theory of a professor or pious idealism of a philosopher 
as every word of his has been vindicated by the course 
of events during the last seventy-five years. These are 
words of wisdom which no student of politics can afford 
to treat lightly. 

The co-existence of several nations under the same state 
is a test as well as the best security of its freedom. The com¬ 
bination of different nations in one state is as necessary a condi¬ 
tion of civilised life as the combination of men in society. In¬ 
ferior races are raised by living in political union with races 
intellectually superior. Exhausted and decaying nations are 
revived by the contact of a younger vitality. The fertilizing 
and regenerating process can only be obtained by living under 
one government. It is in the cauldron of the State that the 
fusion takes place by which the vigour, the knowledge and 
the capacity of one portion of mankind may be communicated 
to another. 

A nation can be vigorous and progressive when it is not 
the result of merely physical and material causes but a moral 
and a political being; not the creation of geographical and 
physiological unity but developed in the course of history by 
the action of the state, A state may in course of time produce 
a nationality but that a nationality should constitute a state is 
contrary to the nature of modern civilization. 

Small nation states in order to maintain their integrity have 
to attach themselves by confederations or family alliances to 
Great Powers and thus lose something of their independence. 
Their tendency is to isolate and shut off their inhabitants, to 
narrow the horizon of their views and to dwarf in some degree 
the proportion of their ideas. Public opinion cannot maintain 
its liberty and purity in such small dimensions and the currents 
that come from larger communities sweep over a contracted 
territory. In a small homogeneous population there is hardly 
room for a natural classification of society or of inner groups 
of interests, that set bounds to sovereign power. 

The government and the subjects contend with borrowed 
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weapons. The resources of the one and the aspirations of the 
other are derived from some external source and the conse¬ 
quence is that the country becomes the instrument and scene of 
contests in which it is not interested.^® 

The transformation of nations into sovereign states 
has made the need for transcending nationalism very 
insistent. Federalism or neutrality while they provide 
greater security or more breathing time fail to meet the 
mortal challenge of war. Political theorists are, therefore, 
urging men to slough nationalism and move towards an 
international order. Nationalism has foundered on the 
rock of war. For the Ma22inian Ideal, in particular, the 
world has become, in the tragic words of Trotsky, “a pla¬ 
net without a visa.*’ 

The history of nationalism teaches us that it is no 
longer possible or desirable to have one state for one 
nation. Secondly, nationalism, if it is to survive, must 
learn to expand federally. The twentieth century experi¬ 
ence drives us to the conclusion that the days of sovereign 
uninational states are now over. They endanger liberty 
and democracy and breed war. Whatever world order 
may emerge out of Hitler’s war, federal and democratic or 
imperialist and totalitarian, it will certainly not be of the 
nation-state type; for sovereign nation states whether big 
or small can no longer survive even if they were to spend 
their whole substance in meeting the challenge of war. 

The need for federal expansion is imperative. 
‘‘Union Now” indeed I But it is not possible until na¬ 
tionalism gives up Imperialism and prefers to expand in¬ 
ternally along the lines of social democracy that guarantees 
economic sufficiency and individual freedom. But this 
by itself will not be enough. The Oslo States tried it 
but could not thereby escape the war-deluge. It will be 
possible only if humanity integrates towards a new citi¬ 
zenship and becomes peace-conscious to the extent of 
being prepared to take the risk of peace. Historical 
exigencies allowed Bismarckian nationalism to triumph 
over tfie Mazzinian. But to-day if nations have to sur- 

Lord Acton ; Histoiy of Freedom attd Other Essays, pp. 290-295. 
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vive nationalism must turn to the exiled alternative, with 
one addition: A peaceful response to the challenge of war. 
This is the task before creative nationalism. “For crea¬ 
tive nationalism depends, as the history of nations makes 
plain on the achievement of a unique advance of univer¬ 
sal significance by a particular people.”^ It has to realize 
that freedom is indivisible. It has to concern itself mainly 
with the “well-being” of the wide masses of the people, 
and create a society based on social justice. It has to 
preserve the democratic method and treat the individual 
as an end in himself. Only thus can unity of purpose be 
created and national freedom ensured. 


John Middleton Murty ; Tbt Defence of Democracy, p. 69. 
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TWO NATIONALISMS IN INDIA 

We are now in a position to examine the movement 
of Indian nationalism and the kind of State into which 
^t nationalism would in the end seek its cuhninatioh. 
TBe enqiiiiy~ts~n6t'''Hsy''Lut~ih^ HwHopment oF'coni- 
munal organizations in rece nt yea rs and dieir attempts to 
bas e theit.agitation on^wEairmey^aillQatioh sentiment*' 

has brough t into sh»rp. relief., the various contmdictory 
. strajads in wliat w^ loosely described as Indian national¬ 
ism. We shall have to examine them very carefully be¬ 
fore we can separate the genuine variety from its spurious 
manifestations. 

During the last few years the Muslim League has 
started to assert that the Muslims in India are a separate 
nation. With equal emphasis the Hindu Mahasabha in¬ 
sists on the separate nationality of the Hindus. Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar, presiding over the Hindu Mahasabha 
session held at Ahmedabad in 1937, had said, “India can¬ 
not be assumed to-day to be a Unitarian and homogeneous 
nation, but on the contrary there are two nations in the 
main, the Hindus and Muslims in India.” The Muslim 
League seriously came out with its theory of Two Na¬ 
tions in India late in 1938. Not only do the two organi¬ 
zations believe that there are two nations in India but 
that their particular politics represents the only national 
movement in the country. In October 1938, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah pointed out, “no honest man who has studied 
the poliqr and programme of the League can consden- 
^ tiously ^d trumfijUv s ay that it is anything but fully. 

and_most progressive .”^ ^ Decembd i9?8,*^ 

* Presidential Address, Sind Provincial Muslim League Con¬ 
ference. 
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the Mahasabha passed a resolution declaring “that it is 
the only national organization in the country and that 
there is no other national politics than that of the Hindu 
Sabha .”2 

Side by side, the claims of the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress to be the national organization were challenged and 
the Congress was dubbed by the League as “a communal 
organization inimical to Muslim interests.”* The Maha¬ 
sabha denounced Congress men as ‘Tiypocrites ” and 
gu ilty of “treachery to me HmdusT ^ 

“TiT the meantime the Congress was not idle. The 
Working Committee of the Congress in December, 1938 
“resolved that for the purposes of article V(C) the follow¬ 
ing organizations are declared as communal organiza¬ 
tions : 

(1) The Hindu Mahasabha 

(2) The Muslim League.”® 

Article V (^) of the Constitution reads ; 

No person who is a member of any electet^Congress Com¬ 
mittee can be a member of a communal organization, the object 
or programme of which involves political activities which in 
the opinion of the Working Committee are anti-national and 
in conflict with those of the Congress, 

Thus we find these three different organizations in 
the country, each claiming to be national and dismissing 
the other two as communal; How has this confusion 
arisen ? 

The leaders of the Congress were not unaware of the 
rival currents in Indian nationalism. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in a letter written in May 1933, reviewed the non- 
co-operation Movement of 1921 and pointed out that 
besides what he preferred to call real or Indian national- 

® Nagpur Session. Resolution VIU, 

® Resolution of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Com¬ 
mittee, 8th April, 1939. 

* Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Presidential Address of die Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference (February, 1939). 

'Proceedings of the Working Qimmittee, nth to i6th Decem¬ 
ber, 1938. 
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ism which embraced both Hindus and Mus lims , there 
were at least two other nationalisms: Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim.® The strength of the 1921 movement lay in the 
fact that for a time the three separate strands ran parallel 
to one another. “The general Muslim outlook was 
thus one of Muslim nationalism or Muslim international¬ 
ism, and not of true nationalism. For the moment, 
the conflict between the two was not apparent.” On 
the other hand, the Hindu idea of nationalism was one 
of Hindu nationalism. It was difficult to separate this 
from true nationalism because India is the only home of 
the Hindus and it was easier for them to “appear as full- 
blooded nationalists than for the Muslims, although 
each stood for his particular brand of nationalism.” 

Time has proved this analysis to be correct. During 
the past five years the three streams that had run parallel 
in 1919-21 have flowed wide apart. They have also 
achieved clearer articulation and become mutually 
exclusive. 

In its extreme form this religious or conununal 
nationalism seeks to destroy not just the separate cons¬ 
ciousness of the other community but the community 
'itself 1 Mr. Fadul Huq, for instance, said that if Moham¬ 
mad Bin Kasim, an eight-year old lad with eighteen 
soldiers could conquer Sind, then surely nine crores of 
Muslims could conquer the whole of India.’ Lala Har- 
dayal went further and advised, “If Hindus want toj 
protect themselves, they must conquer Afghanistan and 
the frontiers and convert (them and) all the mountain 
tribes.”® 

In every detail of their activity the League and the 
Mahasabha reveal such mutually destructive attitudes. 
“The All-India Muslim League shall make every effort 
to make Urdu the universal language of India.”® “Tlie 
Hindu Mahasabha declares that Hindi (not Hindustani— 

* Glimpses of'World History. 

^ TTie Indian Annual Register, 1938, Vol. II, p. 356. 

* Quoted by Dr. B. R.' Ambedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan, p. 123. 

* i^soludon of the Lucknow Session of the League, (October, 
* 937 )- 
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tathet ‘Sanskritnishta’ Hindi) that is based on, and draw¬ 
ing its nourishment from, Sanskrit vocabulary is and 
rightly deserves to be the National Language and Deva- 
nagari as the National Script of Hindustan.”^® This 
ineluctable conflict on the question of India’s Un^fta franca 
is symptomatic of a general contradiction all along the 
line. 

The Sind Muslim League Conference (October, 1938) 
urged Muslims to wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manu¬ 
factured by Muslim weavers, encourage Muslim shop¬ 
keepers and secure employment for their co-religionists. 
The Mahasabha called upon the Hindus to “purchase 
from Hindu shops only.”^® Swadeshi too has thus bee n 
communali2ed! 

Another interesting fact may be noted. During the 
last three years both the League and the Mahasabha have 
grown on cleverly organized “atrocity campaigns.” The 
League was the first to do so. Mr. Jinnah declared in 
1937, “Hindus where they are in a majority are attempting 
to force upon the Muslims shree lotus, and Bande Mataram 
as the national anthem and Hindi as the national langu- 
age.”^^ The League discovered in this atrocity scare an 
unrivalled potentiality and has used it to the full since 
then. The atrocities complained of have been more 
imaginary than real. The most persistent charge made 
has been that of tyranny of Hindus over Muslims in the 
Hindu majority provinces. These atrocities have never 
been proved but the danger was implicit in the constitu¬ 
tion of 1935 and particularly in the Communal Award. 
Pandit Malaviya had given the warning as early as 1934. 
He said: 

At present we are living under one government, of course a 
foreign government, but what shall we get by means of this 
communal electorate ? Not a Government by the people, for 
the people and of the people but a Government of one com¬ 
munity over another. In the Punjab, it will be a Government 

Resolution of the Nagpur Session of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
l^cember 1958. 

“ Presidential Address, All Bengal Muslim 0 )nference, October 
^ 957 - 
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by Mus lims of Hindus, and in the United Provinces it vnll be 
a Government by Hindus of Muslims. It vdll not be democ- 

E '. It vnll be a special kind of despotic Government. It 
be tyranny of one community over another and it is this 
jotism which the Communal Award seeks to instal.“ 

The Mahasabha instead of trying to explain the situa¬ 
tion in this way, adopted, in its turn, the “atrocity” stick 
to beat its drum with. It strongly condemned “the 
reactionary, one-sided and oppressive policy followed by 
the Punjab Government”^® and condemned “the most 
reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the present Huq ministry 
in Bengal.”^ 

So intransigent an attitude makes reconciliation 
between the two communities well-nigh impossible. 
Both the organisations therefore lay great stress on what 
one might call the hostages theory. Mr. Savarkar, for 
instancej/said at Nagpur: 

N^/^Tien we will be in a position to retaliate and do retaliate the 
muslims will come to their senses in a day. We shall not only 
save Hindu rights and honour in Hindu provinces but in pro¬ 
vinces where we Hindus are in a minority, knowing that every 
attempt to tyrannize the Hindus is sure to recoil on themselves 
and react for the worse on Moslem interests in all India—the 
Moslems will learn to behave as good boys.^^ 

The League’s retort, though phrased less offensively, 
means almost the same thing. 


The non-Muslim minorities will be given full protection with 
regard to their religion, language and culture like Muslim 
minorities in Hindu India, and will no longer cause unnecessary 
annoyance to Muslim Governments for fear of provoking 
Muslim minorities 41 Hindu India to similar action.^® 


It would be possible to prolong this list of ‘conflict¬ 
ing parallelisms* indefinitely but we will conclude with 
two more examples, one minor yet interesting, the other 
major and significant. 


^ Piesideotial Address, Congress Nationalist Party Conference, 
Calcutta, August 1934. 

u Resolution, Bragal Hindu Ik^hasabha Conference, Feb., 1939. 
“ Presidential Address—December 1958. ^ 

M. A. Jinnah, Indufs prchUm of htr ffthare eonsHtutiotty p. 41. 
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In 1938 Mr. Savarkat had declared: “The Hindu. 
nation will knock on the head any political d emand that 
*6ne Moslem three-yotesTand ‘three^lrLinclvis one 
^ Mr. 3 ionah> refuting to (jandhiji?s'”remiSE, 
cannot be frivolous when I talk of Quaid-e-Azam Jin- 
nah. He is my brother,” bitingly observed, “The only 
difference is this, that brother Gandhi has three votes and 
I have only one.”^’ 

The second example is far more significant. Both 
the League and the Mahasabha had, tiU recently, com¬ 
pletely neglected the people of the Indian States. As 
powerful people’s movements grew up among them and 
as they began to turn to the Congress for inspiration and 
guidance, the communal organizations took fright. There 
was always a possibility of the State’s people obtaining 
a share in the representation of the States to the Federal 
Legislature. The League policy of non-intervention 
changed forthwith and the Mahasabha also gave up its 
neutrality. But this was done in a characteristically one¬ 
sided way. The League stood by the old policy so far 
as States with Muslim rulers were concerned while it 
encouraged interference in States with Hindu rulers. 
Agitation was we lcomed in_ Kashmir and Jaipur, whil e 
fx^ular unresFTn Hvderabad'~was "stemtv"'dE 5 o un(^ d. 
~The Government was called upon to put a st^ to these 
“misdiievous and dangerous activities.”^® The Maha¬ 
sabha, conversely, warmly supported agitation in “Mus¬ 
lim States” (States with Hindu majority and Muslim 
rulers) like Hyderabad and Bhopal, while it frowned upon 
the popular demands in “Hindu States” (States with 
Muslim majority and Hindu rulers) like Kashmir and 
Travancore. 1 ® Neither of the two organizations, it is 
pertinent to note, was moved by genuine sympathy for 
the democratic cause of the State’s people but was moti¬ 
vated, p rimarily if not exclusively, by opportunist consi- 


Presidential Address at Nagpur. 

Presidential Address at Lahore. 

Resolution at the Gdcutta Session of the Le^;ue (1939). 
Resolution at the Nagpur Session of the Ma^abha (1938). 
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delations. 

This indiflFerence to the democratic rights of the 
people is by no means accidental. It is evident in the 
League’s claim to leptesent all the Muslims in the country. 
“The mere fact that a person is bom to, or professes, the 
faith of Islam does not surely mean that he must also con¬ 
form to the politic^ policy and programme of the Mus¬ 
lim League.”^* But the League insists on such conform¬ 
ity and denies Muslims outside the League, say in the 
Congress, any representative character. Mr. Jinnah, in 
a letter to MEt. Subhas Bose (and August, 1958) wrote: 

Muslims in the Congress do not and cannot represent the 

Mussalmans of India.as members of the Congress they 

have disabled themselves from representing, or speaking on 
behalf of, the Muslim community. 

This want of faith in democracy coupled with dis¬ 
trust of the masses is responsible for the League’s opposi¬ 
tion to the Congress plan for a Constituent Assembly. 
The Congress favours such an Assembly, elected on adult 
suflBrage, for framing the constitution of a free India. It 
has agreed to separate electorates for such minorities 
as desire it, and -has laid down that matters relating to 
minority rights must not be settled by a majority vote. 
They must be settled by agreement, or, if unfortunately 
agreement is not possible on any particular matter, then 
by an impartial tribunal.^i But the League rejects this 
solution and contemptuously asks: *Ts an Assembly elec¬ 
ted on adult franchise a practical proposition in a vast 
sub-continent like India with its teeming millions, igno¬ 
rant, illiterate, steeped in apathy, superstitions, parochial 
jealousies, caste and religious prejudices It caps 
this argument by dismissing democracy as rule “by sheer 
force of numbers.”^® 

The Hindu Mahasabha has never made sudi a dear- 
cut declaration against democracy mainly because in the 

Jawaharlal Nehru, EigbUea Months in India^ p. 164. 

^ cf, J. Nehru, The Unity ofln^^ pp. 385^86. 

^ Jamil-ud«<lin Ahmad, op. dt., p. 54. 

“Ibid—p. 40. 
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circumstances it has no need to do’ so but its whole tech¬ 
nique is permeated with an unmistakable anti-democratic 
bias.^ 

To this distrust of democracy must be added a 
predilection for violence. Mr. Savarkar considers “the 
st rugg le carried on by t he arm ed Hindu revolutionari^ 
'mom^ective" than ^-the unarmed apjitation carried on ^ 
~tEe^<ongtessite Hindus.” ^^ bimilarly when Pandit 
JawSiarlal Nehru complained to a leader of the League 
that no responsible Muslim Leaguer had 'Condemned the 
violence perpetrated by a League volunteer on a Congress 
Muslim worker, he was told, “I may tell you in this case 
that we instituted an inquiry into this incident and found 
that the volunteer in question , had sufficient provocat ion 
to justify the actjWaharlal was constrained to ask, 
^TJo yoQ thlrik that a provocative remark is enough to 
justify stabbing In the same correspondence Jawa- 
harlal Nehru repeatedly pointed out that incitements to 
violence had been and were frequent. The following 
well-known observation of Mussolini will, we are sure, 
find general support in our communal circles: “However 
much violence may be deplored, it is evident that in order 
to make our ideals understood, we must break refractory 
skulls with resounding blows.” 

In an unarmed country like India the propaganda 
for violence is naturally directed to the psycliical rather 
than physical plane. Here also, without trying to be ori¬ 
ginal, the two organizations have taken a leaf out of 
Hitler’s book. Describing the Nazi technique of psychi¬ 
cal violence, Hermann Rauschning writes : 

Hostility to the things of the spirit, indifierence to trurii, 
indifference to ethical conceptions of morality, honour and 
equity—all the things that arouse the indignation of ordinary 
citizens in Germany and abroad against certain National Social¬ 
ist measures—are not^xcrescences but the logical and inevit¬ 
able outcome of the Nationalist Socialist philosophy —, of the 

** cf. S. R. Javadekar—^Adhunik Bharat (Marathi), p. 622. 

Presidential Address at Nagpur (1938). 

*• Nehru-Nawab Ismail correspondence. Dr. Ambedkat (Mos- 
Jim Gangsterism). 

II 
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doctrine of violence. This hostility to the intellect, to indivi¬ 
dualism and personality, to pure science and art is not the 
arbitrary invention of a particularly vicious system of racial 
philosophy but the logical outcome of the political system of 
revolutionary action vsdth violence as its one and only historic 
motor. 

According to this technique “the true elite is entirely 
without scruples and without humanitarian weakness 
and it is the duty for every elite to undergo training in 
brutality.”28 Obviously in such an elite there is no place 
for an individual who tries to direct his actions by a 
reference to his conscience. The atrocities scare raised by 
our communal organizations, their cheap emotionalism, 
their recurrent appeal to race and religion, their distortion 
of history is nothing but an attempt to rape the mind s of 
men by appealing to their narrow, sectarian and baser ins¬ 
tincts. We scan in^vain the annals of the League and 
the Mahasabha for any genuine solicitude for the masses. 
Nor is this surprising, for their policies and philosophies 
are oriented towards power and not towards human 
welfare. 

It would be wrong to seek a justification for this 
aggressive, perverted and sabre-rattling sentiment in the 
name of Renan as Dr. Ambedkar has tried to do.^® Renan’s 
idea of nationality, as he insisted in his famous essay. 
Quest ce qu une nation? is essentially spiritual.®® He 
would repudiate forthwith both Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Sa- 
varkar as his spiritual progeny. Their spiritual ancestor 
is Trietschke for whom the state is identified with power 
and power is moralized by the assumption that it is a 
condition of upholding and spreading a national culture. 

Gimmunal nationalism, when properly examined, 
appears to gravitate towards the Bismarckian variety. 
“The fiict of nationality as urgently separatist in charac- 
ter”*i is obvious in the case of the Muslim League. Nor 

Germanys ’^evolution of Destruction, p. 50. 

*®Ibid—^p. 53. 

**C)p. at., pp. 29-30. 

*® Discours et Conferences, pp. 306-307. 

“ H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, p. 220. 
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is the exclusiveness of Hindu nationalism as embodied by 
the Mahasabha difficult to discern. Both exalt a com¬ 
munity over the country and crave for it the panoply of 
state-hood. While both IVIr. Jinnah and Mr. Savarkar 
swear by nationalism, they have no use for its concom¬ 
itant, democracy. Such undemocratic nationalism can 
only think in terms of imperialism as the ‘arrogance’®^ 
of the Mahasabha towards the Muslims testifies, or in 
terms of disintegration, as the League’s tactics towards 
the Hindu nation disclose. 

Both the League and the Mahasabha have great belief 
in militarism. The Hindu Mahasabha has actually set 
up a board called the Hindu Militarisation Mandal. But 
the belief in mili tarism is tied up with its inevitable conse¬ 
quences. Both the League and the Mahasabha wiU 
soon seek what Prof. Laski has aptly called “the obvious 
indicia of self-sufficiency” and the search for them must 
“spread nationalism from political into the economic 
sphere.”^ That means curtailment of economic wel¬ 
fare and abridgment of the political rights of the people. 
That is the inescapable internal development of Bismarclmn 
nationalism. In such a context, in the regime of com¬ 
munal nationalism, democracy, peace and social welfare 
win be among the early casualties. It cannot retain the 
parts and reject the sum. 

One would naturally expect such aggressive and 
incompatible nationalisms as those of the League and 
the Mahasabha to be locked in a deadly combat. One 
would also expect them to be ceaselessly fighting the 
foreign rule that throttles the Hindus and Muslims alike. 
But experience has belied both these expectations. Even 
after they have become conscious of their national destiny, 
neither the League nor the Mahasabha has to its credit 
a single apt of resistance to the foreign government. 
The heated discussion at the Madura Session of the Maha¬ 
sabha on the resolution of Direct Action and its ultimate 
rejection throw a flood of light on the Mahasabha’s atti- 


** cf. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, op, cit., p. 268. 
“Alfred Cobban, Dictatorsbipt p. 21 j. 
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tude to this vital question. The proceedings of the 
Muslim League are similarly full of threats and warnings 
which have never materialized into a direct frontal attack 
on the British Government. Mr. Jinnah warned the Bri- 
\ tish of the dire consequences that would follow if the 
Arabs of Palestine were not given a square deal. Having 
a shrewd estimate of the fighting quality of the League, 
the British Government dealt with the Palestme Arabs 
as they pleased. Similarly, not all the resolutions of the 
League could prevent the British from occupying Syria, 
Iraq and Iran. The communal leaders have generally 
shone, in the words of the late Sir C. Y. Chintamani, as 
“Field Marshals of the Platform,” while the Q)ngress 
still continues to bear the brunt of Government repres¬ 
sion. 

Secondly, far from being locked in a deadly combat, 
these two organizations which are anathema to each 
other gave a touching display of collaboration and under¬ 
standing on a very significant occasion. That was on 
22nd December, 1939, when the League and the Maha- 
sabha together celebrated the “Deliverance Day”®^^— 
not deliverance from a hundred and fifty years’ of foreign 
rule but deliverance from the rule of democratic Govern¬ 
ments established by the Congress for the previous 
twenty-seven months ! It is important to point out that 
when the celebration of Deliverance Day was in full 
swing the Governors of the various provinces had already 
assumed full control of affairs and the rule of untempered 
autocracy had set in. Neither the League nor the Maha- 
sabha found in this fact anything to protest against. Per¬ 
haps a hundred and fifty years of autocratic rule has in¬ 
ured them to its rigour, and habit has at last developed 
into character. 

In yet another characteristic the League and the 
Mahasabha show unmistakable kinship. That is in their 

**“I wish Mu^salmans all over India to observe Friday, 22nd 
December, 1939, as the day of deUverance and thanksgiving—as a 
mark of relief that the Congress Governments have at l^t ceased to 
function.dianksgiving for being delivered from the unjust Con¬ 

gress regime.”—^M. A. Jinnah. 
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consistent opposition to, and ctiticism of, the Congress. 
As if the Congress is responsible for the poverty, illi¬ 
teracy and subjection of the Indian people! 

On such close examination communal nationalism 
betrays its real character. Though it talks the language 
of blood and iron, its actions nowhere reveal that consis¬ 
tent and ruthless opposition to a foreign power which was 
the fulcrum of Bismarckian nationalism. Thus, commu¬ 
nal nationalism, though it professes belief in violence and 
is undemocratic can hardly be described as genuinely 
Bismarckian. At best it is a spurious outgrowth of the 
principles enunciated by Bismarck, and its real objective 
is to get to the seats of power by deluding the masses into 
a false belief as to its radical character. 

For both the League and the Mahasabha have dis¬ 
covered that they can grow only at the expense of the 
Congress. They can of course accept the other alterna¬ 
tive and grow at the expense of the foreign Government. 
But that, at all times, is a strenuous adventure and even¬ 
tually it would knock the basis out of their organizations 
and turn the footlights away from “the Field Marshals 
of the Platform.” Besides, the war has given them a rare 
opportunity to inflate their own importance. Mr. Jinnah 
said as much early in 1940: 

It will be remembered that up to the time of the declaration 
of war, the Viceroy never thought of me but of Gandhi and 
Gandhi alone—I have been the leader of an important party 
in the legislature for a considerable time, larger than the one 
I have the honour to lead at present, thfe MusUm League Party 
in the central legislature. Yet the Viceroy never thought of 
me before.*® Mr. Savarkar has pointed out how it was in the 
context of the war crisis that Government unlearnt the old 
equation, ‘Congress plus League is equal to the Indian people’, 
and learnt the new one, ‘The Hindu Mahasabha, the League 
and the Congress are equal to the sum total of Indian represen¬ 
tation.’®? 

Against this background, the attempt to discredit 

*® Presidential Address to the Lahore Session of the Muslim 
League, March, 1940. 

••Presidential Address, hfadura, December, 1940. 
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the Congress is not surprising for that is the only way 
in which the League and the Mahasabha hope to gain 
significance for themselves. They live on the Congress like 
philologists on a poet. In the past four years the Cong¬ 
ress has been under their ceaseless fire. And their criti¬ 
cisms have been mutually destructive. On 15th October, 
1937, Mr. Jinnah declared at Lucknow: 

Since they (the Congress) have formed the governments in 
six provinces where they are in a majority they have by their 
words, deeds and programme shown that the Muslims cannot 
expect any justice or fair play at their hands. 

On the same day, Bhai Parmanaxid in a speech at 
Karachi observed: ' 

There are the Congress Ministries in office in the six Hiadu 
provinces while Muslim ministries have been formed in the re¬ 
maining four or five provinces. The attitude of the Congress 
Ministries in the Hindu provinces is to me a very puzzling one. 
While the Muslim Ministries are quite free to look to the in¬ 
terests of their communities without any regard for the Cong¬ 
ress or the Hindus, the Congress Ministries are wedded to 
their pro-Muslim Congress programme, and are ever alert in 
their attempts, to appease the insatiable Muslim communal 
hunger. It is clear to any impartial observer that the Hindus 
in the Muslim provinces have to combine themselves under 
the banner of a Hindu party if they want to protect their interests 
and live with honour and self-respect^’. 

The same coo,tradictoty criticisms wete levelled at 
the Congress fot its policy of supporting and guiding the 
States’ people’s movement for reforms and responsible 
Governments. The Mahasabha denounced it in the 
following terms: 


•’Presidential Address to the Sindh Hindu Conference. Cf. 
**Is it not a fact that in provinces like Bengal, Frontier, Sindh and 
even in a province like United Provinces where the Hindus are in 
majority are faring under the Congress Government worse than 
they did before the provincial autonomy was inaugurated.”—^V. D. 
Savarlsar in his Presidential Address to the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference (February 1939). 
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The Hindu Mahasabhaiieckres that the Congress policy is 
one of coercion and interference in the internal administration 
of Indian States, under the plausible slogan of responsible 
government, is not genuine, and inasmuch as the Congress acti¬ 
vities in the matter are restricted to and concentrated only 
in the Hindu States to the practical exclusion of Muslim States 
like Hyderabad, Bhopal, Bhawalpore, Rampore, Malerkotla, 
etc. and therefore it declares that such activities of the Congress 
are of the nature of harassment and that it is nothing short of 
abuse of its power to instigate troubles particularly in the case, 
of such advanced and well-governed Hindu States as Travan- 
core Mysore, Baroda etc.®® 

The League, on the other hand, denounced the 
Congress interference in States as anti-Muslim. Mr. 
Hassan Imam moving a resolution on States at the Patna 
Session of the Muslim League (December 1938) said that 
the Congress was interfering directly and indirectly in 
some States, where the Hindus were in majority “with 
ulterior motives.” Various allegations were made 
against certain states, especially Hyderabad, because it 
was governed by a Muslim Ruler, but the Congress had 
nothing to say on Muslim complaints against Kashmir 
that has a Hindu ruler. 

Every act of the Congress appears to the Maha- 
sabha as anti-Hindu and to the League as anti-Muslim. 
It is through such mendacious twists and turns 
that they hope to draw support and strength for them¬ 
selves. 

For both the League and Mahasabha, Indian history 
for the last thousand years is of one conflict and strif e, 

. whiciroSfef 5 " only •^ tegacy of hostility, a tradition of w ar. 
They are anxious tor the Congress to fade out, so that they 
might continue this tradition and lead it to some definite 
issue. But while this contemplated war of attrition between 
tiie two communities wages, what will happen to India’s 
struggle for freedom ? This internecine war wiU undoub¬ 
tedly work out to the advantage of the Third Party. Thus 
comma-nationalisms are only spuriously Bismarckian. 

Resolution passed at the Nagput Session of the Hindu hlbdiaB 
sabha (December, 1938). 
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Dt. Ambedkar, another important leader of a 
‘minority community’, has recently come out with philo¬ 
sophical justification and political support for Pakistan.®* 
He has ascribed the emergence of Muslim separatism to 
two main causes. The first reason is the ‘atrocities’ of 
the Congress governments. 

Two years and seven months of Congress rule have com¬ 
pletely disillusioned the Muslims and have made them the bitter¬ 
est enemy of the Congress. The Muslim League has asserted 
that under the Congress regime the Muslims were actually 
tyrannised and oppressed. Two committees appointed by the 
League are said to have reported on them.*® 

It is rather unfortunate and not a little surprising 
that Dr. Ambedkar who has gone into such minute details 
of the other aspects of the communal question in general 
and the Muslim case in particular, has not cared to ascer¬ 
tain whether any prima facie case exists against the Cong¬ 
ress. 

•The League has frequently levelled the charge of 
“Zoolam” against the Congress regime. But, so far, 
these charges have neither been investigated nor proved. 
Mf. Fazlul Huq threw out a challenge to Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru that he (Mr. Huq) would prove the charges. 
Pandit Nehru had agreed to go round with Mr. Huq, 
as the latter had suggested, to ascertain the truth. But 
for reasons never fully made known Mr. Huq did not 
fulfil the engagement. 

On 5th October, 1939, Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
then President of the Congress, sent a letter to Mr. Jinnah 
in which he said: 

In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All India 
Muslim League, passed recently in Delhi, reference has been 
made to Provincial Governments. It is stated that provincial 
autonomy in several provinces has resulted in the domination 
of the Hmdus over the Muslim minorities whose life and liber- 

*• Thoughts on Vakistan: (Thacker and Co., Bombay 1941.) 
*«Ibid. 
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ty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious 
rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the Congress Governments in various provinces. We 
feel that these charges are wholly unfounded.The Govern¬ 

ments concerned have enquired into the matter whenever 
such charges have been made and have denied them. On a 
previous occasion we expressed our willingness to have any 
specific instances investigated by impartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure you will agree with us, that such 
charges, when seriously made, should be inquired into and 
either substantiated or disproved. We would like this course 
to be adopted with regard to any specific instances that are put 
forward. If you agree we coidd request the highest judicial 
authority in India, Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, to inquire into this matter. 

Mr. Jinnah, however, refused to accept the sugges¬ 
tion. He wrote back 

The matter is now under FQs Excellency’s (Viceroy’s) con¬ 
sideration, and he is the proper authority to take such action 
and adopt such measures as would meet our requirements and 
would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction among 
Mussalmans in those provinces where the Congress ministries 
are in charge of the administration. 

In less than three weeks the Congress ministries 
resigned on the war issue, and there was no occasion of 
knowing what His Excellency thought of Mr. Jinnah’s 
charge sheet against the Congress. Later on Mr. Jinnah 
came out with a demand for a Royal Commission to in¬ 
quire into the charges, a demand that was rejected by the 
^vernment and that found no support in any other 
quarter. The ‘‘atrocities”, therefore, remain to this day 
an uninvestigated and unproved allegation. 

Dr. Ambedkar^s other reason for the growth of 
Muslim separatism is both more interesting and more 
important. It adumbrates the attitude not only of the 
Muslims but also other minorities 1 

The Muslims and other minorities care more for the recogni¬ 
tion of their self-respect at the hands of the Congress. They 
have their pride whidi they will not yield for gold. The Cong¬ 
ress must prove its bonafides by recognizing theu^as ficee and 
equal partners and agreeing to share power with the rffective 
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representatives of the minority communities,^ 

This statement deserves out closest attention. The 
first question that has to be considered is, who are the 
minorities ? Mahatma Gandhi has answered it in the 
following terms. 

They are religious, political and social: thus Mussalmans 
(religious); Depressed Classes (Social); Liberals (political); 
Princes (Social); Brahmins (Social); Lingayats (Socid); Sikhs 
(Social?); Christians—Protestants and Catholics—(religious); 

Jains (Social ?); Zamindars (political ?).The Congress has 

been obliged to deal with every one of the groups I have men¬ 
tioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. It can be 
increased ad libitum.*^ 

Are all these minorities to be treated as “free and 
equal partners” with whom power is to be shared ? 

Perhaps it will be argued that power is to be shared 
not with minorities in so wide a sense but with the ‘eflfec- 
tive representatives’ of important minorities. Who are 
“the effective representatives of the minority communi¬ 
ties”? Let us take the great Muslim community. Was 
the League to be accepted as its effective representative ? 
The results of the General Elections of 1937 did not at the 
time warrant such a conclusion for those results, as the 
following table shows, reveal the strength of the League 
representatives in the various Provincial Councils : 


Province 

Muslim League 

Other Muslim 
Groups 

Madras 

II 

17 

Bombay.. 

20 

9 

Bengal .. 

40 

77 

United Provinces 

27 

37 

Punjab .. 

I 

83 

Bihar 

Nil 

39 

Central Provinces 

• • 99 

14 

Assam 

9 

25 

N, W. F. Province 

Nil 

36 

Orissa .. ' .. 

• • 99 

4 

Sind 

• • 99 

56 


Total .. 108 

"Ibid. ' 

"ifofjww, i6th October, 1939, 
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Sutely on this record the League could not be accepted 
as the effective representative of the Muslim community. 
It will not be disputed, we hope, that ‘the effective leaders* 
of a community must enjoy the support of the majority 
of that community.^* 

There is yet another and greater difficulty. Did Dr. 
Ambedkar sit in the Legislative Assembly of Bombay as 
‘the effective representative* of the Scheduled Classes or 
as the leader of the Independent Labour Party that sought 
the franchise of the people and aspired to replace the 
Congress Government wiA its own ? How is the Cong¬ 
ress, or any one for that matter, to free- the political from 
the Communal strand 

Even in the case of the Muslim League this distinc¬ 
tion is not without a meaning. As a Madras Govern¬ 
ment Despatch says : 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the division 
(between the League and the Congress) is purely communal 
and regardless of political principles. If the two contending 
parties were to be described in poHtical parlance, they might be 
called respectively progressive and ultra-radical. The methods 
of the two parties differ widely in practice and give rise to a 
number of points on which there are acute differences in the 
angle of vision.^® 

Has the ultra-radical Congress to share power equally 

^‘‘Under the existing Constitution 480 seats are reserved for 
Moslems out of a total of 1581 in all the eleven Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies in British India. Out of these 480 seats the Moslem 
League has been able to secure only 104 seats representing 4.6 per 
cent of the total Moslem votes (total Moslem votes, 7,319,445; Mos¬ 
lem League votes 521,772^. In four of the Provinces (Sind, I^njab, 
N. W. F. P. and Bihar) the Muslim League was not able to get one 
representative elected.” R. Palme Dutt, India Today, p. 420. 

^ But since the failure of the Cripps proposals Dr. Ambedkar 
has gone a step further. In a speech at the All India Depressed 
Classes Conference in July, 1942, he demanded that in any future 
constitution that may be ifemed.for India, the Depressed Classes 
^must insist on political separation. **A separate setdement of vill¬ 
ages for Depressed Classes must be their aim, for which a budgetary 
provision of Rs. 20,00,000 in each province must be allowed. Their 
educational grant must be fixed by Ae Constitution.” 

Quoted by K. B. Krishna in Problem of Minorities, p. 45. 
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with the “progressive” League and the seemingly super¬ 
radical Independent Labour Party ? And how is this 
tour de force to be achieved ? 

It is at the same time interesting to note that those 
who are now asking for a Government by the group 
system, vehemently opposed that system when they were 
themselves in office the Raja of Bobbili, a leader of 
the Justice Party of Madras made the following remarks 
in 1934. He said : 

In the interests of our country, I desire that you should real¬ 
ize the implications of provincial autonomy and how it should 
be worked. I think it would be most unfortunate if instead of 
a clear-cut party system, opportunities were available for the 
formation of a ministry under a group system. Whether we 
are in power or opposition, it would be against national in¬ 
terests to encourage or any way countenance the group system 
which will work greater iwvoc than even dyarchy.^* 

But when the Congress, to avoid the ‘havoc’, formed 
party governments, it was denounced, among others, by 
the Justicites as “totalitarian”! And in 1940, the South 
Indian Liberal Federation, which is how the Justicites 
now caU themselves, passed a resolution demanding a 
separate State of Dravidistan. 

Again, if the Congress is to share power, is it not 
entitled to seek a prior agreement on policies and pro¬ 
grammes so as to assure disciplined functioning and 
strength ? Has not the appeal of the Congress for such 
an agreement been cold shouldered by the communal 
parties ? And have they not, when the Congress sought 
to establish direct contact with the voters over the head 
of the co mm unal leaders, denounced it as the ‘disrupter 
of the solidarity^ of the minority comrhunity concerned ? 
The Congress is asked to share power without any under¬ 
standing among the co-sharers about its use. Such a 
sharing of power would certainly reduce the Govern¬ 
ment, in the ^words of Kennedy, to “a strange and fortui¬ 
tous Noah’s Ark.”^’ • 

** Presidential Address, South Indian Liberal G>nfi;ience, Mad¬ 
ras, September 1934. 

Esstg/s in Cmstifutumal Law, p. 100. 
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Another significant fact may here be noted. None 
of the aggrieved parties shows any genuine concern for 
the fundamental needs of the masses. Their sole preoccu¬ 
pation is with the sharing of power for the actual conquest 
of which they wiU give no help and make no sacrifices. 
They dismiss the Congress method of direct action as 
“suicidal and futile”*® but have no alternative line of 
attack to offer. The truth of the matter seems to be that 
Messrs. Jinnah, Ambedkar and Savarkar are anxious to 
wrest power not so much from the alien rulers as from 
the Congress. 

How else can one explain their anxiety to see the 
Congress fade away—^to cease to be what it is ? Says Mr. 
Savarkar: 

So long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems 
and the general which in fact means the Hindu one, then let 
the Moslem I.eague and the Hindu Mahasabha participate in 
the elections and let the Congress stand supremely aloof as a 
truly Indian National body which can never condescend to iden¬ 
tify itself with any particular communal electorate. 

In the very next breath, however, he invites the 
Congress to identify itself with the Hindu cause.*® The 
League is equally anxious to make the Congress a Hindu 
body. “If the Congress continues to act on the advice 
of Muslim Congressmen, there is sure to be a civil war 
in India” threatens Mr. Khaliq-uz-Zaman, a leader of the 
League.®® If the Congress remains national there wiU be 
a civil war in India and if it becomes communal who can 
deny that shadows of conflict wiU lengthen across the 
country ? Such then is the ultimate and inescapable 
lo^ic of communal nationalism. It solves the problem 
neither of national freedom nor of national poverty. It 
has no answer to the chaUenge of war. It opens a 
perspective not of peace and progress but of civi^ strife. 

<®Mr. Jinnah’s speech at the Lucknow Session of the League, 
October, 1937. 

** Presidential Address, Calcutta Session of the All India Hindu 
-Mahasabha, December, 1939. 

Lahore Session of the League, March 1940. 
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As against the League and the Mahasabha, the Indian 
National Congress embodies an ideal of nationalism 
which is tooted in the true Indian tradition and is pregnant 
with great promise for the future. It has a record of 
effort and achievement extending over a period of half a 
century by the side of which all communal organizations 
in the country pale into insignificance. 

From its very inception the Qingress has stuck fast 
to one or two basic principles. Its doors are open to all 
Indians, no matter to what caste, community or province 
they belong. It is a fact not without significance that its 
earliest Presidents included a Hindu, a Parsee and a 
Mussalman respectively. Side by side with this aU- 
embracing supra-racial and religious characteristic, the 
Congress has always advocated the ideal of democracy 
for the future Indian State. 

Vaguely felt and tentatively e^ressed to start with, 
this ideal in course of time acquired a deep social content 
and a moral urge. Mahatma Gandhi expressed the quint¬ 
essence of this democratic nationalism in his opening 
speech at the second Round Table Conference: 

The Congress represents in its essence the dumb semi- 
. starved millions scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land in its seven lakhs of villages. Every interest which is 
worthy of protection has to subserve this interest and.if there 
is genuine and real clash, I have no hesitation in saying on 
behalf of the Congress that the Congress will sacrifice every 
interest for the sake of the interests of these dumb millions.^^ 

This, of course, is no flourish of a demagogue but 
the deeply sincere sentiment of one who spoke as the 
tribune of a people. 

Originally representing the new intelligentsia, die 
Congress succeeded in broadening its basis fy identify¬ 
ing itself with the widest interests and well-being of 
India’s millions. This is effectively e^ressed by a simple 
flict. The British Rule, in the earlier stages was known 


® Natioifs Voice, 
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as the ^ma-bap sarkar\ supposed to look after the welfare 
of the Indian people. To-day, even the Government 
have dropped all such pretensions and, in a like propor¬ 
tion the Congress has earned the right to speak for the 
voiceless people. This change is the outward expression 
of a profound political development which is organically 
linked up with the growth of a new kind of nationalism 
which has put on the pedestal a new idol: the Daridra- 
mrajan. 

The Congress has sought to become a faithful reflec¬ 
tion of the freedom urge of the Indian people, and it has 
consciously striven to nurture this urge in all its protean 
manifestations. And in so far as it has attempted to be 
tme to the inarticulate needs of a down-trodden people, 
it has deepened its peculiar concept of nationalism. The 
pledge ot Independence that is solemnly renewed on 
26th of January every year since 1930 embodies in words 
true and firm the substance of Congress nationalism. 

We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people 
to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities 
of growth. 

We believe also that if any Government deprives the people 
of their rights and oppresses them, the people have a further 
right to alter it or aboUsh it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but 
has based itself on the exploitation of the masses and has ruined 
India economically, culturally and spiritually. 

We believe therefore that India must sever the British con¬ 
nection and attain Puran Swaraj or Complete Independence, 

We recognize that the most effective way of gaining freedom 
is not through violence, 

India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods 
and it is by these methods that our country will attain indepen¬ 
dence. 

We believe that non-violent action in general and prepara¬ 
tion of non-violent direct action in particular requires the suc¬ 
cessful working of the prograrome of Khadi, Communal har¬ 
mony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek every 
opportunity to spread good-will among fellowmen without 
distinction of "caste or creed. We shall endeavour to isdse from 
ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected and 
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to advance in every way the interests of those who ate consider¬ 
ed to be backward and suppressed. 

Like all human endeavours, the Congress efforts to 
put this lofty ideal into practice have not always been 
successful, but to the extent to which it has remained true 
to it, it has won the faith and allegiance of the people of 
India. 

The fundamental technique of this nationalism is 
Satjagraha which demands constant revivification through 
a continuous identity with the masses.®^ It has, therefore, 
to be anchored in democracy. The ultimate sanction of 
Congress nationalism being peaceful but resolute mass 
action, it has pledged itself to democracy and to attend 
to the social needs of the masses. To the extent it suc¬ 
ceeds in infusing in the people the spirit of Satya^aha^ it 
will build up a democracy which will be free alike from 
imperialist ambition and plutocratic domination. To 
the extent it swerves from this path and this ideal, it will 
weaken itself. 

But India is a land of many people and Indian democ¬ 
racy must be sufficientiy broad-based to win the confi¬ 
dence of all. Not unconscious of this fact, the Congress 
has always adopted a generous policy towards the mino¬ 
rities. Its recent resolution on minority rights (1938) 
declares that 

Its primary duty and fundamental policy is to protect the 
religious, linguistic and cultural rights of the minorities in 
India, so as to assure them in any scheme to which the Cong¬ 
ress is a party the widest scope, for their development, and 
participation in the fullest measure in the political, economic 
and cultural life of the nation. 

It is only through a liberal, democratic policy inform- 

®*‘‘In South Africa, where I had the privilege of associating 
with thousands of our countrymen on most intimate terms, I observ¬ 
ed almost invariably that the greater the possession of riches, the 
greater was their moral turpitude. Our rich men, to say the least, 
did not advance the moral struggle of passive resistance as did the 
poor. The ridx men’s sense of self-respect was not so much injured 
as that of the poorest.” Mahatma Gandhi quoted by S. R. Javade- 
kar in Adbunik Bharat^ p. 608. 
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ed with a social urge that the Congress can hope to enlist 
the allegiance of the people. 

So broad-based, Indian nationalism cannot be uni¬ 
national. “India, whether regarded from a physical or 
intellectual point of view, is herself the great examplar 
of the doctrine of the One in Many which her philoso¬ 
phers proclaimed to the world.”®* With this significant 
sentence Havell begins his great book on Aryan rule in 
India and it really strikes at the heart of the Indian ques¬ 
tion. India, with her rich diversity, cannot be a nation 
in the narrow European sense. It would be unwise for 
her to strive to be so as her great poet-philosopher once 
pointed out: 

If we cherish the desire of paying our all to buy a political 
nationality it will be as absurd as if Switzerland had staked 
her existence on her ambition to build up a navy powerful 
enough to compete with that of England.®* 

India can survive and realize her destiny only if she 
gives to her many strains a common political receptacle. 
The subtle veracity of the Indian nation quivers delicately 
and mercurially between the overstatement of Muslim 
League separatism and the understatement of the Maha- 
sabha’s Hindu exclusiveness. It is on that veracity that 
the Congress seeks to build its house of freedom with 
many mansions. 

The democratic nationalism of India must recognize 
in her diversity its greatest source of strength. This 
can only be done by respecting the integrity' of every 
tradition that has lighted the path of our countrymen. 
This is the basis of the Fundamental Rights, to be in¬ 
corporated in the Constitution, which guarantee to each 
citizen a common charter of liberties. Further, Indian 
nationalism recognizes the need for nations to expand into 
peaceful federal unit. Only so, as Jawaharlal Nehru has 
pointed out again and again, we may hope to establish' 
a sane world order. Secondly, such federal expansion 
eschews violence and is, therefore, the denial of ^ mer- 

®* E. B. Havell, Tbe Histoty of Aryan "Ruk in IndiOf p, 3. 

®* Rabindtanatb Tagore, Nationalism, p. 108. 
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cantilist adventures. As Mahatma Gandhi put it recently 
in his own inimitable way, Indians will go to Burma, 
but they will do so without guns. The prospect of fede¬ 
ration further reduces the danger of one nation tyranniz¬ 
ing over another. 

That the federal idea is not the idle dream of a poli¬ 
tical visionary but sound politics will be obvious to any 
one who cares to give serious thought to recent European 
history. Outside peaceful federal expansion there seems 
to be no escape from the dilemma diat is to-day facing 
sovereign nation states. It is no longer sound politics 
to say that every separate nation must be a separate State. 
One may even go further and submit that every national 
idea must expand within the context of the federal idea 
and that very few nations can afford to be separate 
national units. If they insist on moving in that direction 
their future will not be that of freedom but of vassalage. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has correctly pointed out in 
what direction our national movement must progress if 
it has to become a part of the new world Order. 

If this new World Order or Federation does not come in the 
near future we should like to be closely associated in a federa¬ 
tion with our neighbours—China, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanis¬ 
tan, Persia.®® 

Such an ideal of nationalism can meet the challenge 
both of the League and the Mahasabha and also of men 
like Dr. Ambedkar who, in the name of Sidgewick, try 
to confuse the issue of India’s political status and her 
future. If India is a land of many nationalities it does not 
follow that each sudi nationality must enjoy the luxury of 
a separate sovereign State. It is the essence of wisdom 
to learn from the mistakes of others .and we must- not 
build our house of freedom on the sands of exploded 
political theories. To demand a separate State for a 
separate nation and to quote Mill in support of that, de¬ 
mand is to make the error of yesterday the law of to-day 
and the ultimate arbiter of our political destiny. One 
need not doubt that it will end only in disaster. 

•• The Unity of India, p. 389 (ladian edition). 
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For, as we saw in an earliet chapter, only that national¬ 
ism can survive in the stress of the modem world which 
embraces federalism, is anchored in democracy and has an 
answer to the insistent challenge of war. The Satyaff'aha 
technique gives to Indian nationalism as embodied by the 
Congress not only a firm foundation in democracy but 
opens up, by its insistence on non-violence, valuable pos¬ 
sibilities of an answer to the modem challenge of war. In 
the present context of world interdependence no nation 
can really escape that challenge and to meet it with violence 
is for most nations an impossible adventure. At worst 
it means total annihilation, at best a total denial of that indi¬ 
vidual freedom and economic weU-bekig which alone make 
nationalism an ideal worthy of our loyalty. Moreover, 
the development of mechani2ed and total warfare has dep¬ 
rived war of aU the glamoxir of chivalry and turned it into 
a mad fight between rival bmte forces from which aU moral 
and ethical considerations have to withdraw themselves. 
Lincoln condemned slavery because it degraded the master 
as much as the slave. The same could be said of modem 
warfare, for no matter how just your cause may be, war in 
the end will degrade it. One cannot fight the enemy with¬ 
out improving upon the enemy’s weapons. 

The technique of Satyagraha meets aU these difficulties 
and yet does not become helpless for it combines the peace¬ 
ful basis of constitutional agitation with the courage, dis¬ 
cipline, self-sacrifice, and militant obduracy of war. It 
gives to every inffividual spiritual and moral sanctions 
in his fight for freedom and peace in a world ridden down 
by material considerations. 

To conclude, we can say that the national idea as em¬ 
bodied and expounded by the Congress includes the Maz- 
zinian ideal and has its own contribution to make iu offer¬ 
ing a solution to the challenge of war. Mazzinian national¬ 
ism which failed all over Europe has at last embodied itself 
in the Congress. Gandhiji, the architect of the Cbi^ess 
as we know it to-day, seems to have been conscious of this 
as early as 1908. He wrote in that year: 

Italy of Mazmi still remains in a state of slavery. At the 

time of die so-called national war, it was a game of diess bet- 
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ween two rival kings with the people of Italy as pawns. The 
working classes in that land are still unhappy. The condition 
of the people in general still remains the same. I am sure you 
do not want to reproduce such a condition in India. I believe 
you want the millions of India to be happy, not that you want 
the reins of government in your hands. You will admit that 
people under several Indian princes are being ground down. 
The latter mercilessly crush them. My patriotism does not 
teach me that I am to allow people to be crushed under the 
heel of Indian princes if only the English retire. I should 
resist the tyranny of the Indian princes just as much as that of 
the English. By patriotism I mean the welfare of the whole 
people...®® 

In these lofty words is summed up the quintessence 
of Indian nationalism by one who stands to-day as its un¬ 
challenged exponent. 


^^Hind Swaraj^ pp, 97-100 (1938 edition). 



CHAPTER XI 


HINDU COMMUNALISM 

I 

In the making of the communal triangle in India, the 
Hindu strand has played no inconspicuous part. Hindu 
communalism has been both an irritant and a reaction to 
Muslim communalism. It cannot be denied that Ae two 
communaUsrnsJiaye fed and fatten^ on other. Each 
has provided the raison d'etre and the stimulus needed for 
the other. 

It has often, and very ably, been argued that Caste, 
the core of the Hindu social system, and Democracy or 
Nationalism go iU together.^ Historia ns have argued t hat 
it was the ha n d i cap of social artic ulation mto cas te syst^ 
.. that \iras o f the H tfidu po^ty 

^f^ing the Islamic mvasion.^ Without delving into the 
we cau Briefly state the main criticisms levelled against 
the caste system froth a national or democratic point of 
view. 

Caste has proved to be the greatest fissiparous force 
known to politics, splitting politics into introspective and 
egocentric groups which find a great difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to society. Caste contracts the sympathies of 
the people instead of expanding them and considerably 
circumscribes jth e social commer ce between citizen and 
citizen. Mormvpf, as the''~dr Tmir i nting institution 

has set the fashion and tone for all forms of social organiza¬ 
tion, so that society has tended to become ever more mvided 
and sectionalised. The Muslims, Christians and even the 
Britishers in India have been influenced by the caste-spirit 

^cf. K. M. Panikkat : Caste and Democratj. 

*cf. H. G. Rawlinson ; India, aii-ia. 
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and have failed to prevent that pattern from asserting itself 
in their social life. Caste thus exercises a pervasive in¬ 
fluence in India. 

After the Muslim invasion of India, the Hindu society 
unable to assimilate the invaders, that is, unable to assign 
them a place in the heirarchy of castes, placed them outside 
the pale—alien and untouchable. Eight hundred years 
later, it gave the same response to the British occupation. 
But so long as Muslims were the ruling class they could not 
feel and, therefore, did not resent the social exclusiveness 
of the Hindus. But when they lost their political power, 
.the social insularity of the Hindus proved very galling 
Uo the Muslims. ITiese reactions were further strengthen¬ 
ed by the revivalist movements that grew up among the 
Hindus and Muslims in the last three generations or so. 
This aspect of the communal problem has been fully 
treated in a book recently published by a well-known 
Ahrar leader® and deserves our attention. 

Musalmans of the Aryan race, Musalmans of the Sufi cult, 
Musahnans of the High Houses, Musalmans of good education 
were treated alike as untouchables of the Hindu society. You 
may be a pucca nationalist and a four-square Gandhiite, yet you 
will be treated as an untouchable as soon as you annoimce to 
a Hindu that you are a Musalman. However justified the 
Hindus feel and however innocent they plead in their treatment 
of the Musalmans, in justice they cannot blame the latter if they 
ctiltivate an ill-feeling tovrards them.* 

There is, indeed, an element of exaggeration in the 
above cited passage but there is also an undeniable core 
of truth. Hindus do not always realise what damage they 
do to themselves and to others by their attitude of social 
exclusiveness, whose worst expression is untouchability. 
Gandhiji is not unaware of this aspect of the problem and 
its relation to the communal disharmony. In a recent issue 
of the Harijariy he wrote: “I regard untouchability as the 
root cause of our downfall and Hindu-MusUm discord.”® 

* Pakistan and Untoskhability by Ch. Afzal Haq (Maktaba-e-Urdu, 
Lahore). ' 

*Ibid. 47. 

*The Harijan, dated 25th May, 1940. 
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While it cannot be gainsaid that the Hindu society, if 
it is to function without friction in a democratic worid- 
order, needs an egalitarian orientation, it is swinging to the 
other extreme to argue, as Dr. Latif does,® that the Hindu 
society is incapable of this achievement. It is unfortunate 
that Muslim resentment to Hindu exclusiveness should ex¬ 
press as a counter-exclusiveness.’ Only to the extent 
we permit free cultural commerce and social intercourse 
among the people shall we succeed in solving the co mmuna l 
problem. 


n 

In an earlier chapter we have argued that there are two 
“Nationalisms” in India. Dr. Beni Prasad in his recent 
book comes to the same conclusion and designates the two 
tendencies, “for the sake of convenience, modernism and 
revivalism.” “From their inter-action and from the ac¬ 
companying political reaction, arose the Hindu-Muslim 
problem in its present phase,” thus observes Dr. Beni 
Prasad.® 

Another writer, discussing the communal problem, has 
drawn similar conclusions: 

This reaction to slavery in subject countries took two forms 
...Thus, on one hand there arose the movements for Back 
to the Vedas in India, glorification of Darius and Pahlvi 
movement in Persia, the Pan Turanian movement in Turkey 
and Back to Confucius in China... . 

It was inevitable for this school to express its political 

* Syed Abdul Latif : The Muslim Problem in ItuHa, 4-9. 

’ cf. “Two Maulvis arrived in Jabbi village, Shahpur Dis¬ 
trict.They advised the Muslim villagers to boycott the non-Mus¬ 

lim shops and to oppose others making use of the water in the village 
spring. Inevitably a minor skirmish resulted followed by a com¬ 
promise proposal conceding the non-Muslims the right to draw 
water but denying them the right to wash in the locality. When the 
intolerable terms were taken exception to by the non-Muslim leader 
as being stringent, the Muslims were exdted and some of them chas¬ 
ed him and savagely stoned him to death”—^Kaundinya : Fedmt- 
tion or Partition, 37. 

* The Hindu-Muslim Questions, 19. 
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thoughts in religious and communal terms. Nationalism had 
to be linked up with Arya Samaj and Ashrams, and Mushtahad 
had to lead the politicians of Iran... 

Obviously, there was no room for an Indian Muslim in the 
picture. He could not shout back to the Vedas and feel 
glorified, as he did not exist at the time, nor could he 
out-Herod Herod as he had not started imitating his masters. 
He also perforce had to discover a mental equipment that 
would throw a blind on the idea of slavery, in order to 
maintain his self-respect. He began, therefore, to glorify 
in the deeds of Islam. He began to sing of Baghdad and 
Granada and of the day when Muslims ruled the world, and 
every Turk and Arab victory was his. His heart leapt up at 
the victory of Reza and Kamal. He believed that his slavery 
was a temporary phase, and formed a part of the fortunes of 
War. A battle had gone against him and he waited for another 
day. He was no slave, but these Hindus were slaves, was not 
his home Turkey and Iran ? And later in the day, he also 
started on the road of the other group and his caravan is still 
moving on. And you see Communalism getting into suits. 

Thus the two Communities took parallel lines, and Com¬ 
munalism therefore is also a phase of Nationalism. • 

The Revivalism started earlier and has gone further, 
for historical and sociological reasons, among the Hindus 
than the Muslims. And it has been easier, for reasons 
already discussed in the last chapter, for Hindus to equate 
their communalism with nationalism. It cannot, however, 
be denied that Hindu revivalism, an inevitable expression 
of the rise of nationalism in a subject country, has compli¬ 
cated the communal problem in India. 

This complication can only be resolved by laying 
emphasis on the fact that religion and culture are two 
different things and that it shoxild be possible for men 
of different religions to cherish a common cultural herit¬ 
age. The Greeks were not Qiristians but the whole 
continent of Europe went to school in Greece and no 
European would disown his cultural debt to the tiny 
islands of the Aegean sea. Nearer home, Qiina has a 
similar tale to tell and nothing perhaps in her long history 
is more glorious than the magnificent resistance her people 
are putting ujx against the powers of darkness tmt 

•Bakat Ali Mirza: Htfitb-Muslim Prebhm, 51-54. 
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threaten to submerge her. The secret of that resistance 
is of course the realization by every Chiuese that Qiina 
altogether transcends his individual religious faith, whe¬ 
ther it be Buddhism, Islam or Qiristianity. 

Without interfering with each other’s religious be¬ 
liefs, Hindus and Muslims of India have given abundant 
proqf of this sense of a common cultural heritage. We 
see its undeni^le impress in our social norms, in fashions 
and habits of the common people, and, above all, in stone 
and marble and music. We are proud alike of the Taj- 
mahal and Ajanta, of the delicate lines of the Agra Masjid 
and the majestic authenticity of Konarak. Our religion 
has nothing to do with this pride for these are triumphs 
of the hurnan spirit itself over the defacing hand 
of time. 

This is inevitable in a vast country claiming an un¬ 
broken record of history and culture going back to six 
thousand years. India has always been and will ever con¬ 
tinue to be the land of Indians and give of her best to aU 
those who accept her as their own. The religious an¬ 
tagonisms that seem to disturb her are but the passing 
tipples that leave unruffled the tranquil flow of liistotic 
events. 


m 

An inadequate appreciation of this basic fact of 
Indian history and the peculiar caste system of the Hin¬ 
dus are mainly responsible for the latter and not very hap¬ 
py development of Hindu Communalism. 

The Minto-Morley Reforms and the grant of separate 
electorates to the Muslims created a strong reaction on the 
Hindu community and the Punjab Hindu Conference which 
met at Lahore in October, 1909, was expressly called to 
safeguard the interest of the Hindus of the Punjab. Ac¬ 
cording to Bhai Parmanand, the beginning of the Hindu 
Mahasabha must be traced to the Conference at Lahore, 
for the resolutions passed by the Lahore Conference “«e 
e^ressive of the spirit of the resolutions that have been 
and are still being passed in almost all the Hindu Con- 
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ferences that were or are still held.”^® If this is true tiben 
we get a glimpse of the psychological atmosphere in which 
the Hindu Mahasabha as we know it to-day came into 
existence. 

There seems to be no agreement on this date but there 
is no doubt that the first important session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at Benares in 1923. Pandit Malaviya 
presided over the session. “Rules of the Mahasabha were 
amended and draft resolutions were prepared. Provincial 
and branch Hindu Sabhas now began to be organized.”^ 
In December 1924, the Mahasabha met in special ses¬ 
sion at Belgaum. The Session was held in the Congress 
pandal, attended by prominent Congress leaders among 
whom were the Ah brothers. Dr. Mahmood, M. Hasrat 
Mohani and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Again, Pt. 
Malaviya presided. 

Answering the criticism that the Mahasabha was a 
commu^l organization, the President said: 

It would be a shame if any Hindu opposed the National 
Congress. Their object was to supplement and strengthen the 
Congress. The necessity for organizing the Mahasabha had 
arisen because the Congress being a pofitical body could not 
deal with questions which affected various communities in 
social and other non-political spheres. 

Emphasizing that the Mahasabha was essentially a 
cultural movement. Pandit Malaviya laid stress on the fact 
that it ^‘believed in non-violence and to kill sentiments and 
prejudices by love and not force.’’^^ 

We see here that Pt. Malaviya is anxious to point out 
that the Mahasabha is not a political but a cultural move¬ 
ment and that in political matters it would take its queue 
from the Congress. 

One of the resolutions passed at the Session, however^ 
strikes a slightly different note. 

Foreword to A Review of the Histofy and the Work of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Hindu Sanghatan Movement^ by Indra Prasad, Pub¬ 
lished by the AkRil Bharatiya Hindu Mahasabha, New \DelhL 
^Ibid., pp. 31-32. 

^ Indian Annual Register, 1924, VoL II, pp. 484-85* 
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The Sabha would not only be confined to the social and leli- 
gious uplift of the Hindus, but would also focus and express 
Hindu opinion in political problems. 

A very thin line divides expression of opinion and 
formulation of policies and the Mahasabha, as we shall 
see, was to get a distinct political colour within the next 
few years. ^ 

Sir P. C. Ray perhaps feared as much, for, at the next 
session of the Mahasabha which met at Calcutta, he, as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, advised the Hindu 
Mahasabha “to confine its activities to the reform of internal 
abuses and to the consolidation of the different sections and 
castes of Hindu community.”^ 

Lala Lajpat Rai, in his presidential address, warmly 
support ed th e nationalist policy so far followed by the 
Hindu s. He said that they were striving for a national 
government founded on justice to all communities, all clas¬ 
ses and aU interests. He also insisted that the Hindus must 
on no account give up the Congress and said, “the Hindu 
Sabhas should make no encroachment on the province of 
the Congress, except so far as purely commund questions 
are concerned.” 

In the meantime the Suddhi and Sangathan movement 
was already increasing the tension between the two com¬ 
munities. And the fact that the movement had a distinct 
political bias made the tension worse.^* Secondly, the 
Congress approach to communal questions being funda¬ 
mentally different from that of the Mahasabha, a parting 
of the ways was inevitable. In the nature of things 
there can be no purely communal questions in this 
coimtry. Communal threads are closely woven into 
the whole fabric of our national life and our atti¬ 
tude to the communal question is bound to colour 

“I. A. R. 1925, Vol. I, p. 577. 

^^cf. “In a country like India......Suddhi movement ceases 

to be merely theological or dogmatic one, but assumes the wider 
significance of a politital and national movement”—V. D. Savarkat; 
Introduction to A Reiiev of the History and Work of tht Hindu Maba- 
sahha —11-12. 
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our attitude to the larger political and national ques¬ 
tions. 

And this is what happened to the Mahasabha also. 
Though Mr. Kelkar, who presided over the Calcutta 
session of the Mahasalaha, re-emphasized the cultural regene¬ 
ration of Hindu society as the main object of the Maha¬ 
sabha, in the following year^at Delhi, the Mahasabha took 
an important political decision. By then the Congress had 
given up non-cooperation and started the Swaraj Party. 
The Demi Session of the Mahasabha passed a resolution on 
council entry and authorized the organization that “it 
should take aU proper stepSv which include running of its 
own candidates where necessary to safeguard Hindu 
interests.” 

Pt. Motilal Nehru submitted a note at this Session in 
which he strongly deprecated this deparUire in the policy 
of the Mahasabha and pointed out how the Mahasabha had 
no political programme of its own but brought “together 
under its banner political parties as wide apart as the poles.’* 
He said: 

How then can it possibly perform the functions of a poli¬ 
tical caucus ! The eligibility of candidates for elections is 
not to be judged by their political convictions, but by degree 
of solicitude they show to protect communal interests. It is 
obvious that an extreme non-co-operating Congressman may 
have it in the same degree as an ultra loyalist. 

This sound analysis of the politics of a communal party 
has remained true of the Hindu Mahasabha. Beyond 
passing a resolution on “Puma Swaraj” ,the Mahasabha 
has evolved no method of political action and because its 
attitude to the communal question is diametrically opposed 
to that of the Congress, it has been driven into a position 
from which it is forced to oppose the Congress all along the 
line. 

At a special session at Gauhati, the Mahasabha passed a 
resolution expressing its abhorrence at the murder of 
Swami Sraddhanandji. By another resolution it called 
upon the Hindus to “refrain from doing anything which 
may be reasonably calculated to retard the growth of a uni- 
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ted Indian nation.” ' 

For the next few years the activities of the Hindu 
Mahasabha were completely overshadowed by the tre¬ 
mendous upheaval that shook the country in connection 
with the Simon Commission agitation. In that unprece¬ 
dented national upheaval the voice of communalism became 
silent. 

With the announcement of the Communal Award and 
the resumption of parliamentary activities by the Congress, 
communal activities once again came to the fore&ont. 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, who presided at the Delhi Session of 
the Mahasabha in 1932 condemned the Communal Award 
and the boycott of Councils: the one because it was unjust 
and the other because it was suicidal. 

In the next year the Hindu Mahasabha came out in 
open opposition to the Congress. In that year the Maha¬ 
sabha met in Session at Ajmer. Bhai Parmanand presided. 
In his presidential address he said: 

I feel an impulse in me that the Hindus will willingly co¬ 
operate with Great Britain if their status and responsible posi¬ 
tion as the premier community in India is recognized in the 
political institutions of new India. 

The only method of compelling Great Britain to do so 
was to strengthen the Sangathan movement. 

The C h a i rman of the Reception Committee attacked 
the Congress policy and said that the present political plight 
of the Hindus was due to the confusion in the brains of 
the Congress leaders and added that if the Hindus persisted 
in following the Congress they would be dashing their 
heads against the rocks. 

Resolutions deprecating class war and deciding to cap¬ 
ture the legislatures were passed at this Session. 

On 8th July, 1934, the Working Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha met in New Delhi. It congratulated 
Pandit Makviya and Mr. Aney for leaving the Congress 
Parliamentary Board. The basis of the election manifesto 
drafted by the Committee was opposition to the Co mmgnal 
Award. 

At its 1935 Session at Cawnpore, the Hindu Mahasabha 
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passed a resolution declaring the inability of the British 
Parliament to frame a constitution for India and, therefore, 
calling upon the Emperor of India to do so with the help 
of the Indian people. This was suggested as the correct 
alternative to the impractical method of a Constituent 
Assembly. 

Duong Christmas 1937 the Mahasabha met at Ahmeda- 
bad. Mr. Savarkar defined the aim of the organization as 

The maintenance, protection and promotion of the Hindu 
Race, Hindu culture, and Hindu civilization and the advance¬ 
ment of the glory of Hindu rashtra, and with a view to secure 
them, the attainment of Puna Swaraj, i. e., absolute political 
independence for Hindustan by legitimate means. 

In a lengthy presidential speech at the next Session in 
Nagpur, Mr. Savarkar elaborated his theory of a Hindu 
nation and said: 

Our polities hereafter will be purely Hindu politics &shion- 
ed and tested in Hindu terms only, in such wise as will help the 
consolidation, freedom, and life-growth of our Hindu Nation. 

To realize this end he exhorted all Hindus to unite and 
capture power from the Confess (Italics ours) which was 
becoming increasingly anti-Hindu. The method to chastise 
Congress nationalist fad and to raise Hindudom to a power¬ 
ful position in the land was, 

(i) Boycott the Congress, (2) Don't vote for the Congress 
ticket, (3) and vote only for a confirmed and merited Ihndu 
nationalist. 

Next year, at Calcutta, Mr. Savarkar repeated the senti¬ 
ments of ^e previous year and defined Hindu by the now 
famous couplet 

He also gave detailed definitions of Hinduism, Hindut- 
va and Hindudom. There was the usual criticism of Con¬ 
gress poUcies.. 

This short account of the Hindu Mahasabha would be 
sufficient to bring out its true character. Its whole pers- 
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pective is warped by its communal bias. It is interesting 
to point out how as the years advanced it became more and 
more a political body and forgot its cultural activities. 
To take a single tnstafirftj Gan&iji al<me has done more 
.fer the cause oL the fTafT)a ns~ tha n" ptofe^ed 

champions of Hindutva and Hindudom. In this con- 
hecS6n~*the activHies^^'^ D. Savarkar before 

and after he became the president of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, reveal the basic antagonism between communal 
organizations and progressive political and social action. 
It is harchy an^ccident that with his assumj^on of} 
^ e p resi^ nt sHi p of the Hindu Mahasabha',* Mr 7 oavarkar 
put a stpp to his viiailent campaijgn agaihsT: iffifouchabnity. 

In political matters the Mahasabha’s attltude is equally 
warped. Instead of a Qinstituent Assembly to frame a 
constitution for India, it suggests the novel alternative of 
the Emperor of India fra min g it with the help of the Indian 
people 1 The suggestion is so absurd that we need not 
even mention i t but it helps us to realize the pu^le-politics 
that is ab sorbin g the ^aha sabha ’s attention. Secondly, 
it is si^uHcant to point ouflEEiat the Mahasabha is thinking 
all the time in terms of capturing power from the Congress. 
As if Congress is the fountain of power in this country. 

Such a warped perspective seems to be inevitable in a 
communal organization that begins to dabble in politics, 
for politics whose motive-spring is the interest of a com¬ 
munity and not the basic social urges of the people, inevit¬ 
ably leads to racial arrogance, communal exclusiveness and 
narrow particularism. The Hindu Society in all conscience 
needs to be rejuvenated and reorganized. To talk of a 
Hindu nation with several million Harijans and Non-Brah¬ 
mins straining at the leash is to show a poor conception of 
the very idea of nationality. This rejuvenation of the 
Hindu society will not be achieved by abusing either the 
Congress or the League or any other party for that matter. 
As a recent book on Pakistan points out^® it will be achieved 

n ’ by young men inspired with a missionary zeal who 
cate memselves to the task of removing the black spot 

i*S. L. Katandikar— Pak/stMche Sankaf, Qtap. 15. 
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on the Hindu Society. We have no doubt that in coutse 
of time such men will come to realize that the basic problems 
they have to tackle in this country are not peculiar to the 
Hindu community alone but they are problems that face 
the people of India as a whole. They will then get a broad 
perspective of the condition of our people and devise ade¬ 
quate and effective political weapons ^o achieve their salva¬ 
tion. 

The Hindu Mahasabha seems to be uninspired by this 
deep social urge. Otherwise it is impossible to explain its 
opposition to the various activities of the Congress which 
seek to bring a ray of hope and light into the otherwise 
wretched lives t)f our dumb millions. Actually, the Hindu 
Mahasabha is wedded to the politics of power and in its 
effects to capture power it sees in the Congress an adversary 
even more formidable than the British Raj in India. 

So our two communal organizations come to the same 
end by devious paths. We see them both engaged in 
the unenviable task of undermining what little strength 
the Congress has built up over a long period of struggle 
and achievement, while the British Raj, from the heights 
of Simla, smiles a smile that is not without appreciation and 
encouragement. 



CHAPTER Xn 


THE MOVEMENT FOR PAKISTAN 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah has published a collection of articles 
by himself and his colleagues, that embody, according to 
him, “wellKTonsidered views” ‘‘that will make a consider¬ 
able contribution towards the clarification of the Lahore 
Resolution of the AU-India Muslim League.”^ In so autho¬ 
ritative a book, the genesis of Pakistan is given in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

The Idea of Pakistan, it is well known, originated in the 
brain of the late Hazrat Allama Iqbal. It at once met with hos¬ 
tile criticism and even ridicule. It was said that the Poet Phi¬ 
losopher of Islam had, like all other poets, allowed his imagi¬ 
nation to run away with his reason; that the idea was no more 
than a poetical flight and that it had no practical value. It was, 
however, conveniently forgotten that a man like Iqbal was not 

a mere poetaster; he was something more than that. He 

was the mirror of his age. He was the mouthpiece of the 
highest aspirations of his people.^ 

Edward Thompson had held a similar view about 
the genesis of Pakistan. And he once said so in The 
Observer^ but Iqbal promptly corrected him. 

Iqbal was a friend, and he set my mis-conception right [writes 
Mr. Thompson.] After speaking of his own despondency at 
the chaos he saw coming *on my vast, undisciplined and starv¬ 
ing land* he went on to say that he thought the Pakistan plan 
would be disastrous to the British Government, disastrous to 
the Hindu community, disastrous to the Muslim community. 
*But I am the President of the Muslim League and it is there¬ 
fore my duty to support it.** 

The whole movement for Pakistan is permeated with 

Problem of Her Future Constitution^ Pre&ce. 

*Ibid., p. 103. 

* Edward Thompson : Enlist India for Freedomy 58. 

15 
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such wishful thinking and obvious contrariness, but it 
is directed with a definite end in view. 

That end is the conquest of power. Taking a cue from 
recent European developments, the leaders of the Muslim 
League have been following a certain technique for the 
conquest of power. The first step in this technique is to 
make extravagant demands. 

In 1928, the Muslim demands were formulated in what 
later came to be known as the Fourteen Points. Infer aUa, 
it was suggested that the "only form of government suit¬ 
able to Indian conditions is a federal system, with complete 
autonomy and residuary powers vested in the constituent 
states.” This demand for a loose federation was coupled 
with a very remarkable proviso: 

And whereas it is essential that the Constitution should 
provide that no change in the Indian consdtution shall, after 
its inauguration, be made by the Central Legislature except 
with concurrence of ali the States constituting &e Indian Fede¬ 
ration (Italics ours). 

Any one state could, thus, exercise a Polish veto 1 
No federation in the world has such a constitutional pro¬ 
vision. One can provide for 2/3 or 5/4 majority or for a 
two-thirds majority of the “Hindu” as well as the “Muslim” 
states separately, but to insist on concurrence of all the 
states is to put a premium on obduracy. 

This is no isolated instance of unreasonable demands. 
In 1934, the Government issued Orders fixing the propor¬ 
tion of various communities in the Services. The working 
Committee of the All India Muslim Conference expressed 
their disapproval because 

The Govenunent has failed to protect service interests, jus¬ 
tice and fair play so &r as Muslims are concerned inasmuch as 
it has fixed Muslim representation at aj per cent on a popula¬ 
tion basis, and not on the basis of their representation in the 
Legislature, that is 33.1/3 per cent. 

That a community should get weightage in the Legisla¬ 
ture is one thirfg, that it should enjoy the weightage in ser¬ 
vices also is unconscionable. The League’s demand for a 
fifty per cent share in the governance of India is a develop- 
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ment of this old tendenq^. 

The technique has received great finesse at the hands of 
Mr. Jinnah. An example or two will make this point clear. 
In 1935, Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Rajendra Prasad had prolong¬ 
ed negotiations on the Communal question. An agree¬ 
ment was arrived at, but it fell through not because “Cong¬ 
ressmen were not agreeable, but because those leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha on whose signature Mr. Jinnah insisted 
were not agreeablei^^ The Congress pressed the League 
to accept the agreed formula and gave the assurance that 
“the Congress would fight those Hindus who vrere opposed 
to it.” “But this was not considered enough by Mr. Jinnah 
and as it was impossible to fulfil his demand that the Hindu 
Mahasabha should also join, the matter was dropped.”^ 
In 1935, therefore, Mr. Jinnah was not satisfied with the 
credentials of the Congress to represent the Hindus. En¬ 
dorsement of the Mahasabha was needed over and above 
agreement by the Congress. 

By 1938, however, me Congress had become, for Mr. 
Jinnah, a Hindu organization. He invited Mr. Gandhi, 
the leader of the Congress, to represent “Hindus through¬ 
out the country.”® By 1941, the characterization of the 
Congress had again changed. It no longer represented 
“Hindus throughout the country,” it now represented 
“none but the high caste Hindus.”® The representative 
character of the Congress changes according to the needs of 
the League’s politics of power. 

From 1935 to 1941, the Congress has gained in mass 
support and has widened its basis. “The mgh-caste Hin¬ 
dus” are, if anything, drifting to the Hindu Mahasabha, 
which has gained in strength considerably in this period. 
In the face of these developments the League’s changing 
characterizations of the Congress are all the more si^iifi- 
cant. 

There is one continuous thread running through the 


*Df. Rajendra Prasad’s Press Statement quoted in the Indian 
Annual Register, 1957 (Vol. I), pp. 229-31. 

Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence, p. 87. 

*Jamil-ud-din Ahmad: op. cit., p. 81. 
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Otherwise chequered history of the League. It is the search 
for safeguards for the Muslims, as they are in a minority in 
India. But now that the League has discovered that the 
Indian Mussalmans are a separate nation, it turns round 
on the Congress and attacks it for referring to the Muslims 
as a min ority 1 

According to the Congress phraseology, minority and Mus¬ 
lims have become synonymous. Why not call Hindus a mino¬ 
rity because they are a minority in the N. W. F. P., Baluchistan, 
Sind, the Punjab, Bengal and Kashmir? The Congress by 
constantly treating the Muslims as a minority has admitted the 
fact that India is-not a nation.^ 

The corner-stone of the whole edifice of the safeguards 
was that the Muslims are a minority community in India. 
It is to-day shown as a miU-stone put by the Congress 
xound the Muslim neck ! 

The best exposi of its technique is, however, to be 
found in a critical analysis of the recent propaganda of the 
Muslim League. 

In 1936, the League passed a comprehensive resolution 
on the new constitution framed by the Government of India 
Act of 1955. Referring to the Provincial part of it, the 
resolution reads as follows: 

The League considers that having regard to the conditions 
prevailing in the coimtry, the provincial scheme of the constitu¬ 
tion be utilized for what it is worth, in spite of the most objec¬ 
tionable features contained therein, which render real control, 
responsibility of Ministry and Legislature over the entire field 
of government and administration nugatory. 

It is worthy of note that the League did not then believe 

’ Inditfs Problem of Her Future Constitution, p. 125. 

Also cf. J. Ahmad : op. dt., 49 : “The reference to mino- 
nties (in the Congress proposals) is a pure deception. For one 
thing, diey (the Congress) presume to speak of the ninety million 
Musics as a n^re numerical minority like other small groups in the 
country; whereas Muslims claim and rightly claim to be a nation.” 

It is interesting to note that as late as October 1937, Mr. Jinnah 
had “presumed t6 speak*’ of the Muslims as a minority: ‘“Ae All 
India Muslim League certainly and definitely stands to safeguard the 
lights snd interests of Mussalmans atid otbor mmeritut efiecdvely.” 
(teUcs outs). 
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that any teal power, for good or evil, was transferred to 
the popular ministers. 

The next important document of the League was its 
Election Manifesto (Tune 1956). Summing up the League’s 
position it said: 

The main principles on which we expect our representatives 
in various Legislatures to work will be (/) that the present pro¬ 
vincial constitution and the proposed central constitution 
should be replaced immediately by democratic self-govern¬ 
ment; (2) and that in the meantime, representatives of the Mus¬ 
lim League in the various Legislatures will utilize the Legisla¬ 
tures in order to extract the maximum benefit out of the consti¬ 
tution for the benefit of the people in the various spheres of 
national life. The Muslim League Party must be formed as a 
corollary so long as separate electorates exist, but there would 
be free co-operation with any group whose aims and ideals 
are approximately the same as those of the League Party. The 
League appeals to the Mussalmans that they should not permit 
themselves to be exploited on economic or any other grounds 
which will break up the solidarity of the community. 

The League, however, forgot its promise of ‘‘democra¬ 
tic full self-government” on the morrow of the elections. 
In 1940, Mr. Jinnah wrote: “Western democracy is totally 
unsuited for India and its imposition on India is the disease 
of the body politic.”® The second pledge too, fared little 
better. Opposition to the Congress was organised not 
because it neglected to “extract the maximum benefit from 
the constitution for the uplift of the people”—this part of 
the programme was virtually ignored by the League—^but 
because of ‘atrocities’ against the Muslims. We have 
already seen on what flimsy a basis the whole campaign 
of “atrocities” has been built/ up.® 

® Time and Tide^ 19th January, 1940. 

• In a statement issued in this connection Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad said, “...I may briefly say that during all this period no com¬ 
plaint which came to my knowledge went without being critically 
inquired into. All my colleagues.know to what degree my atti¬ 

tude has remained strict and uncompromising in these matters.. 
it was not uncommon for me to go through the files of such 

g rsonally and strictly to examine them on every point." cf. Abth 
ta Abul Kalam As^ad by Mahadev Desai (George Allen Unwin 1941) 
pp. 147 et. ^eq. 
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The real cause of annbyance was the formation of party 
governments by the Congress in the provinces. But if 
there were no coalition ministries, the League has to should¬ 
er its share of responsibility. It failed to carry out the^third 
pledge made in the Election Manifesto. Given a common 
political and economic programme and policy, co-operation 
with the Congress was not difficult. Panffit Nehru had 
assured as much: 

The Congress has gone to the Assemblies with a definite 
programme and in furtherance of a definite policy. It will 
always gladly co-operate with other groups, whether it is in 
a majority or a minority in an Assembly, in furtherance of that 
programme and policy. On that basis I can conceive of even 
Coalition Ministries being formed.^® 

He made great efforts to establish such an agreement 
with the League. In November 1937 he wrote to Nawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan, a leader of the League: 

I do not quite know what our differences are in politics.... 
What are the specific policies and programmes or principles of 
the Congress with which you do not agree ? You will remem¬ 
ber that you and Khaliq-uz-zaman told us that you agreed with 
the Wardha programme of the Congress. This is a pretty 
comprehensive programme which includes almost eVer3rthing 
that we stand for.^^ 

The Nawab Saheb gave a cleverly evasive reply. 

You have very kindly asked me to define our points of diffe¬ 
rence, but I think having regard to our readiness to work in the 
Legislature on the basis of the Wardha programme which, as 
you say is fairly comprehensive, it is now for you to point out 
where you still differ from us.^^ 

Pandit Nehru drew blank from Mr. Jinnah. In exas¬ 
peration he wrote to the latter: 

I am afraid our letters to each other repeat themselves. I 

f o on requesting you to tell us what exactly are the points in 
ispute.... But what ate these matters which <are germane? 

Nehru-Jinnah Correspondence, p. 72. 

^Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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It may be that I am dense or not sufficiently acquainted with 
the intricacies of the problem. If so I deserve to be en¬ 
lightened.^® 

To this passionate outburst Mr. Jinnah replied: ‘Ter- 
haps you have heard of the Fourteen Points.”^^ ‘‘The 
Fourteen Points” rejoined Pandit Nehru, “were somewhat 
out of date. Many of their provisions have been given 
effect to by the Communal Award and in other ways.”^ 
The League President's reply to this can be summed up in a 
sentence: “We can go on multiplying the list 1 ”^® The 
League ignored the outstretched hand of the Congress 
because it had other plans up its sleeve. 

In June 1938, the League presented the following 
eleven demands to the Congress: 

1. The Bande-Mataram song should be given up; 

2. Muslim majorities in the provinces where such majori¬ 
ties exist at present must not be affected by any tenitorial redis¬ 
tribution or adjustment; 

3. Muslims’ practice of cow-slaughter should not be in¬ 
terfered with; 

4. Muslims’ right to call Av^an and perform their religious 
ceremonies shoxxld not be interfered with in anyway; 

5. Muslims’ personal law and culture should be guaranteed 
by statute; 

6. The share of the Muslims in the State services should be 
definitely fixed in the Constitution by a statutory enactment; 

7. The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the 
Communal Award, and should not describe it as a negation of 
nationalism; 

8. Statutory guarantee should be given that the use of Urdu 
shall not be curtailed; 

9. Representation in local bodies should be governed by 
the principles underlying the Commimal Award, 'that is, sepa¬ 
rate electorates and popular strength; 

10. The Tri-colour Flag should be changed or alternatively 
the flag of the Muslim L^gue should be given equal imp<»r- 
tance; 

11. Recognition of the League as the one and only authori¬ 
tative and representative organisation of the Indian Muslims. 
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It will be noticed that the sting is in the tail. The 
most important—and a novel—demand is the last one. 
It soon became the Big Stick of League propaganda. The 
d^nand was soon turned into an assertion of fact and the 
Congress was denounced for not honouring it 1 

The President (of the Andhra Muslim League Conference) 
referred to the attempts on the part of the Congress to create 
a split among the Muslims by weaning some of diem from the 
Muslim League. The attempt on the part of the Congress to 
enrol more Muslims as Congressmen was bound to be consi¬ 
dered a hostile act aiming at the disintegration of the Muslim 
solidarity.i' 

Mr. Jinnah too declared: 

The Congress attempt under the guise of establishing mass 
contact with the Mussalmans is calculated to divide and weaken 
and break the Mussalmans and is an attempt to detach them 
from their accredited leaders.^® 

The League put up a notice: “Keep away from the 
Muslim Community”, and took its stand by it. This posi¬ 
tion, however, is not as innocent as it looks. It does not 
refer to cultural or religious solidarity but to political. 
It denies the right of every Mussalman to join any political 
organisation he likes. He can be represented by the League 
alone I It deprives other political parties from influencmg 
the Muslims. Worst of all, this demand would spell the 
doom of Indian nationalism. 

The Congress cannot admit the argument that it must not 
function in a particular religious group. For if it does so, it 
ceases to be national. If it does so, it must also retire from 
other such groups and ultimately it must fede away.^* 

In just over a year the League thus belied the promises 
made in its Election Manifesto. For their implementing 
would have led to a toad parallel with the Congress. The 
League was not prepared to follow that road. It had there- 

” The Indian A<hiual Register, 1939 (Vol. I), 571. 

^ Presidential Address to the Luclmow Session of the Muslim 
League (1957). 

“ Nehtu-Jinnah Correspondence, p. 18. 
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fore to discover an alternate lever of power. It found it in 
inflaming Muslim separatism. 

The people, in an overwhelming majority, are so feminine in 
their nature and attitude that their activities and thoughts are 
motivated less by sober consideration than by feeling and senti¬ 
ment. This sentiment, however, is not very complicated but 

very simple and complete.The proof of this ^brilliant 

knowledge of the primitiveness of the great masses ,was to 
be found in the atrocity propaganda.*® 

These words of Hitler could have been written for the 
Muslim League. From 1937-1938, a brilliantly organised 
campaign against the Congress ministries for their alleged 
atrocities against the Muslims was carried on. The stage 
was set for the next move. 

In October 1938, the Sind Provincial Muslim League 
Qinference, presided over by Mr. Jinnah, passed the 
following resolution: 

This Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference insiders 
it absolutely essential in the interests of abiding peace of the 
vast Indian continent and in the interests of unhampered cul¬ 
tural development, the economic and social betterment and 
political self-determinations of the two nations, known as Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims, that India may be divided into two federa¬ 
tions, viz.. Federation of Muslim States and Federation of 
Non-Muslim States.... 

The Lahore resolution of March 1940 merely reiterat¬ 
es this demand in precise terms. But both resolutions are 
equally vague about the schemes of partition. For these 
saiemes—^that are to ensure “the unhampered cultural 
development, the economic and social betterment and poli¬ 
tical self-determination of the two nations”—^we have to 
s kim through the voluminous literature produced by the 
adherents of the League, some of it semi-authoritative, some 
without the imprimatur of the League but none without 
interest and relevance. This literature deals with the plans 
of partitioning India, and each plan has somewhat different 


Adolf Hitler ; Mein Kampf, 257-8 (Reyoal and Hitchcock edi¬ 
tion). 
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schemes to oflFet. We shall not here examine in detail the 
various schemes, as that has already been done by Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad.^ We are here anxious to find out how 
far these schemes ensure the objectives set out in the resolu¬ 
tion. 

"Punjabi,’^ offering his scheme of the G)nfederacy of 
India, adds: 

This idea of a binational, trilingual and quinquepartite con¬ 
federation may be novel, and unprecedented in history, but 
it is not unpracticable. A reduced Hindu minority and the 
Kashmir State with a Muslim population and a Hindu Raja 
in the federated North-West will form a guarantee for the secu¬ 
rity of the Muslim minority and Hyderabad State with Hindu 
population and a Muslim Nizam in Hindu India, and vice versa. 

The entire scheme is thus based on a theory of hostages. 
Dr. Abdul Latif has elaborated a scheme of dividing 
India into cultural zones and then confederating them.^^ 
He envisages a wide-scale transfer of population to make 
the zones homogeneous. Apart from the North-Western 
and the Eastern States the scheme demands the creation of 
two more states for the Muslims. The great bulk at pre¬ 
sent living in the United Provinces and Bihar, numbering 
about 12 millions, may be concentrated in “a block extend¬ 
ing in a line from the eastern border of Patiala to Lucknow, 
rounding up Rampur on the way.’’ This is the DeUii- 
Lucknow State. 

The Moslems below the Vindhj^as and Satpuras ate scattered 
all over the South in colonies of varying size and exceed 12 
millions in number. For them a zone is to be carved. Such 
a zone the Dominions of Hyderabad and Berar may provide 
with a narrow strip of territory restored to them in die South, 
runni^ down via Kumool and Cudckpah to the City of Mad¬ 
ras. 'fiiere is an influential school of thought among the Mus¬ 
lims who prefer to have an opening to the Western Coast via 
Bijapur. Such a strip with an opening to the sea will be found 
necessary to settle the large Moslem mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandal and Malabar 
Coasts. 

\ 

Pakistan (Pub. Allied Publishers, Bombay). 

^Muslim Problems in India. 
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The assignment of such a large block ofterritot7 
to a small number of Mus! ms, only about 12 millions, 
is justified on the ground that the Muslims of Southern 
Inma have shown phenomenal increase in population, 
during the last few decades, and “their future expansions 
to be kept in view.” Moreover, the MusUms of the North 
East and Delbi-Lucknow Blocks, confined within narrow 
zones, should have in this area provision made for their 
surplus population of the present and the future. Dr. 
Latif’s scheme, thus, adumbrates a sort of lehensraum for the 
Muslims in India. And it proposes to annex the ports of 
Gilcutta .and Madras for tne Muslim zones ! 

The Aligarh scheme (prepared by Professors Syed 
Zafrul Hasan and Mohammad Afzal Husain Qadri of Ali¬ 
garh) also asks for an independent and enlarged Hyderabad 
^erar and Karnatak to be restored to it). The demand for 
Pakistan thus spreads from North-West and North-East 
to the South also. The Professors, however, have two new 
suggestions. First, aU the towns of India with a popu¬ 
lation of 50,000 or more shall have the status of a Borough 
or a Free City with a large measure of autonomy. 

Since the authors have compared Hindus and Muslims to 
Czechs and Sudetan Germans, one may compare these &ee 
cities to Danzig, and one can only hope that it is not intended 

that history should repeat itself and India see a war..to 

free the so-called ‘free cities’—the Danzig—of India.*® 

When Franco’s columns marched from four sides on 
Madrid, he is reported to have boasted that die had a Fifth 
Column in the beleaguered city. The Aligarh professors 
have taken care to arrange for such Fifth Columns. Even 
after partition, they claim that in Hindustan the Muslims 
are to be recognized as a separate nation and an accredited 
Muslim political organization will be the sole official re¬ 
presentative body of these Mussalmans. The League will 
thus not only carve out independent states but also possess 
organized, irredentist minority groups in evety part of 
Hindustan. It is interesting to note that there is no men- 

Rajendia Ptasad: op. dt., pp. 39-40. 
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tion of similat tights in the case of Hindus living in the 
Muslim States. 

The various schemes proposed have, therefore, not 
been evolved “in the interests of abiding peace of the vast 
Indian Continent”^ but for other tilterior aims. Nor is 
there a word in these schemes regarding matters cultural, 
economic and social. 

This ideological extravagance does not remain un¬ 
reflected in the day-to-day politics of the League. In 
1938, a biU dealing with local bodies was introduced by the 
Confess Ministry in the Bombay Legislative Assembly. It 
provided for separate electorates but an option was given to 
the people concerned to adopt a joint electorate, if they so 
chose. This was in accordance with No. 5 of the Fourteen 
Points, which laid down that, 

Representatioa of Communal groups shall continue to be by 
means of separate electorate as at present, provided that it 
shall be open to any community, at any time, to abandon its 
separate electorate in fevour of joint electorate. 

This bill, however, was vehemently opposed by the 
League group in the Assembly and the retaining of 
the option clause was made one of the atrocity charges 
against the Congress! 

Like the beans stalk in the fairy tale, the League’s 
demands grow by leaps and bounds and, chameleon like, 
they defy description. Ere they have been defined they 
have changed and grown 1 This is one of the fundamental 
characteristics of the League’s technique of agitation. In 
1936, the Muslim League Party was “formed as a corollary 

** Resolution of the Sind Muslim League Conference. 

“That two nations” will continue to plague India even after 
partition is evident from the following conversation with Mr. Jinnah 
reported by Edward Thompson : “Two nations, Mr. Jinnah, con¬ 
fronting each other in every province, every town, every village.” 
“Two nations confronting each other in every province. Every 
town. Every village. That is the only solution.” “That is a very 
terrible solution, Mf. Jinnah I” “It is a terrible solution. But it is 
the only one.” 


—BiUist India for Freedom, p. 52. 
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SO long as separate electorates exist/’^s gy April 1938,'^ 
the League claimed “the status of complete equality with 
the Q)ngress.”^® In August 1938, the League was dec¬ 
lared to be “the only authoritative and representative 
political organisation of the Mussalmans of India.”^? Jq 
October 1938, came the suggestion for two federations in 
India. 2 ® Early in 1939, Mr. Jinnah made a claim for a 
fifty per cent share in the governance of India—this was 
the price demanded for not disrupting the unity of India. 

In September 1939, a further step was taken. It was dec¬ 
lared that Muslim India was 

Opposed to the domination of the Hindu majority over 
mussalmans and other minorities and vassalisation of Muslim 
India and is irrevocably opposed to any ‘Federal objective’' 
which must necessarily result in a majority community rule 
under the guise of democracy and a parliamentary system of 
government. Such a constitution is totally unsuited to the / 
genius of the people of the country which is composed of vari¬ 
ous nationalities and does not constitute a national state.*® 

The time was now thought to be ripe to come forward 
with the demand of Pakistan. The League propagandists 
had prepared the ground and the Government was not 
unresponsive.^® In March 1940, therefore, the famous 
Lahore resolution was passed. In the considered view of 
the League “no constitutional plan would be workable in 
this country or acceptable to the Muslims” that failed to 
constitute the areas in which the Muslims ate numerically 
in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern Zones 
of India into “Independent States.” 

In April 1941, the League at its Madras Session, made 
Pakistan the creed of the Muslim League. It also extended 

®®The League’s Election Manifesto (1936). 

M. A. Jinnah’s Presidential Address to the Special Session of 
the All India Muslim League at Calcutta. 

” Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Sjt. Subhas Bose, the then President of 
the Congress. 

“Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference. 

“ Resolution of the Working Committee of the League. 

“cf. “I was astonished last autumn (i.e. August-September, 
1939) to find that certain o£ficial circles were keen on the Pakistan 
idea”—Edward Thompson: op. cit, 39. 
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the scope of the Lahore resolution to non-Muslims, such 
as the Dravids, when it raised the demand for a separate 
state of Dravidistan. In October 1938, at the Sind Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League 0 )nference it was suggested that 
"India may be divided into two federations, viz.. Federation 
of Muslim States and Federation of non-MusHm States.” 
In 1941, the non-Muslim states were to be further divided 
into two federations: the Aryan and the Dravidian. This 
extension of the sphere of influence of the League was very 
subtly and cleverly carried out. At the Calcutta Session 
of the League Mr. Jinnah had observed: 

The Muslim League is not only carrying on a struggle for 
the Muslims but it maintains that all other important minori¬ 
ties must have the same sense of security and a place under the 
sun of India where they will enjoy the rights and privileges as 
free citizens and not be ground down by caste tyranny and caste 
rule. 

This general statement was given a point and thrust 
to prepare the ground for deman^ng Dravidistan. At the 
Madras session of the League the Quaid-e-A^am derisively 
declared: 

Imagine what that three per cent of the high castes (Brah¬ 
mins) can do by skilful manoeuvring and by skilful methods of 
electioneering. Three per cent of them have secured a majo¬ 
rity rule. Is this democracy? 

A movement that was started to maintain the solidarity 
of the Muslim community ended in invading the integrity 
of the Hindu community. By disintegrating India, League 
imperium is to be established. 

The same finished mastery is seen in the ‘‘sales-talk^’ 
of Pakistan. It is ofiered to the public with lall kinds of 
inviting arguments—^not a few of them conflicting and 
mutually destmctive 1 

The purpose of propaganda [wrote the master propagandist. 
Hitler] is not to interest a few blase masters, but to convince 
the masses......Thus the slogan has to be illuminated from 

various sides, jmt the end of every reflection has alv^ys and 
again to be the slogan itself.*^ 


^ Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf, p. 239. 
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And this has been the governing idea in all propaganda 
for Pakistan. 

The most difficult obstacle to surmount is to overcome 
the opposition of the Sikhs to a separate Muslim State. 
In such a state the Sikhs would be in a minority. It is the 
position of India repeated, with Muslims cast in the role 
of the Hindus and the Sikhs as the principal minority. 
Unblushingly the League uses the very arguments that it 
has vehemently denounced when they came from the hap¬ 
less Hindus I 

The Punjab can play no important part in a United India 
where its interests will be inadequately defended at the Centre 
and where it will lose its present position as an independent 
economic unit. The creation of bigger Punjab with natural 
expansion in the North-West and South, so as to include Kash¬ 
mir, the Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan, is in reality 
the regeneration of the old historical kingdom which the Sikhs 
tried to keep united in their time of glory and which now will 
be supported by the combined might of Muslims and Sikhs. 
A true Punjabi should alwa3rs try to place the interests of his 
country first and should never agree to see his country fall from 
its real position.*® 

To say, however, that United India is in reality the 
regeneration of the did historical kingdom which the 
Muslims tried to keep United in their time of glory and 
which now will be supported by the combined might of 
Hindus and Muslims, is to the League a rank heresy. A 
Leaguer would lose his temper if he is advised that a true 
Indian should always try to place the interests of his country 
first and should never agree to see his country fall from its 
teal position. But such is the temerity of the League that 
this very advice is offered by it to the Sikhs. 

For the purpose of Pakistan, religious differences, 
considered socially most significant in the case of India, 
are slurred over and instead racial homogeneity is 
emphasised. 

Thete is an important Hindu minority in Pakistan. Tltt 
Pakistan Hindus are true children of the soil and are of the 
same race as their Muslim fellow countrymen.Sikhs ase 


*® Indites Probhm of Her Ffdmv Constitution, p. 69. 
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t7{>ical Pakistanis.*® 

When, however, Indian nationalists refuse to under¬ 
score religious diflferences and italicize the racial homogenei¬ 
ty of Hindus and Muslims in most parts of India, the argu¬ 
ment is considered most execrable by the Leaguers. 

Psychological differences between rice-eating South¬ 
erners and the wheat-eating Northerners are made much 
of to prove the case for partition. But in the alchemy of 
Islam these stupendous differences melt away and the rice¬ 
eating Bengali and wheat-eating Punjabi evince a sense of 
solidarity that a Southerner and a Northerner are never 
supposed to experience I 

The greatest vagueness is deliberately maintained on 
the central issue of Pakistan. While footlights are kept 
pla3dng on it, its content is never defined. At the Madras 
session of the League when its creed was changed to 
Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah in working up the Conference to a 
fever-heat, declared: 

Let me tell you as clearly as I can possibly do so diat the goal 
of the All-India Muslim League is that we want to establish 
a completely independent state in the North-West and the 
Eastern zones of India, with fuU control finally of defence, cur¬ 
rency, exchange, etc. We do not want under any circumstances 
a constitution of an all India character with one Government 
at the Centre. We will never agree to that. If you once agree 
to it, let me tell you that the Muslims would be absolutely 
wiped out of existence. 

In a different atmosphere, perhaps one of doubts and 
misgivings, only three months before, another leader of the 
League had struck a different note. 

If the Lahore resolution was examined calmly and carefully, 
it will be found that all it does is to group the provinces in 
which Mussalmans ate admittedly in a majority in zones wluch 
will be sovereign. The units comprised in these zones will be 
autonomous which would be sovereign. These units will, 
therefore, retain their present character and complexion. 
There is TOing to be no exchange of populations or migration 
of Mussahnans from other parts of India to these zones......It 

may be the ^application of the word ‘Sovereign* to these zones 
(that) creates misgivings in their (non-Muslims’) minds. This 

**E 1 Hamza., op. dt., pp. 55-36. 
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too is not a new idea which should cause any surprise to non- 
Muslims. If the demands which Mussalmans formulated when 
the constitutional issue came into fore-front, first in connec¬ 
tion with the Simon Commission and later in connection with 
the Round Table Conference, are carefully examined, it will 
be found that they have all along been asking for a federation 
of fully autonomous states, which very nearly means the same 
thing as sovereignty. It may be pointed out that there is noth¬ 
ing in the resolution to prevent these sovereign states confe¬ 
derating with other sovereign states. If goodwill prevails and 
suspicions are dissipated, I have no doubt that some kind of 
cortfederation will come into being.^ 

In the same breath the League talks of separation, 
confederation and federation I This sounding of differ¬ 
ent notes at different times is not accidental. It is a part of 
a deliberate and weU-planned propaganda. 

This propaganda has two aims: to attract diverse ele¬ 
ments of MusUm society to the League and to throw the 
enemies into confusion.^® To achieve both these ends 
contradictory notes have to be struck. As a Nazi propa¬ 
gandist once said at a present gathering: “We do not want 
high prices, we do not want low prices, we do not want 
stable prices, we want National Socialist prices,’^ and got a 
tremendous ovation, so the Leaguers declare; “We do not 
want federation, we will not have confederation, we might 
not press for separation but we must have Pakistan.” 

This elasticity of creed is balanced by rigidity of orga¬ 
nisational control. That the League alone represents the 
Muslims is, therefore, the keystone of its political arch. 
With it, as in all similar movements®® organisation-replaces 
creed. 

The rise of Hitler and particularly his great diplomatic 
coups in Europe after 1937 have exercised a great and perva¬ 
sive influence on the politics of the MusUm League. It 

•^Naijrab Muhammad Ismail Khan’s Presidential Address to the 
United Provinces Muslim League Conference (December, 1940). 

*®cf. “How shall I press my will upon my opponent? By 
first splitting and paralysing his will, putting him at loggerheads 
with himself, throwing him into confusion.”—^Hitler quoted by 
Rausdining in IStler Speaks, p. azo. 

*• cf. Peter Druckex; The End of "Econome Maa —^I^im. 

14 
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hopes, a la Hitler, to rise to power by disintegrating India.^*^ 
Everything must subserve that one end. The League 
stands neither for communal rapprochement nor for consti¬ 
tutional settlement until its strategy of disruption makes it 
the master of the situation. All its talk of representing the 
Muslims and claiming for them a separate state, all its talks 
of Congress atrocities, all its warnings and threats, its every 
move and gesture are nothing but a clever manoeuvre to 
reach the citadel of power. That is the end of all ends and 
the ultimate justification of the movement for Pakistan. 
The rest are trinkets with which to deceive an ignorant 
and a credulous multitude.^® 

^ cf. ‘‘Mr. Jinnah has now come out in his true colours; no 
scheme of government will satisfy him even for the period of 
the war unless it is in furtherance of the disruption of India...The 
suspension of the Constitution in seven provinces, in six of which 
the Hindus are in a majority has deprived them of political power and 
influence. If by intmnsigence and threats the stalemate is prolonged 
till the end of the war, the chances of the Hindus ever regaining poli¬ 
tical power will be very greatly reduced. Meanwhile efforts should 
continue to form an Anglo-Muslim alliance under the emotional 
stress of war and every endeavour should be made to divide the 
Hindus further by Mr. Jinnah appearing as the champion of the 
Scheduled Castes or of the Justice Party or of any other party that 
may be willing to come under Mr. Jinnah’s wings. By this process 
of political arithmetic, Mr. Jinnah will not only represent the loo 
million Muslims but 6o millions of Non-Brahmins of Southern India, 

in feet, the majority of the inhabitants of Hindustan.It is political 

prudence to lay emphasis on things that divide, to ignore those that 
unite, so that there may be no political settlement of the country and 
Mr. Jinnah may continue to be overlord of India.”—Statement of 
the Standing Committee of the Non-Party (Sapru) Conference. Also 
cf. “My impression is that he (Mr. Jinnab) does not want a settle¬ 
ment till he has so consolidated the position of the League that he 
can dictate his terms to all parties concerned including the rulers”— 
Mahatma Gandhi in a letter (dated Z5th January 1941) to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

^^The recent talks between Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and Mr. 
Jinnah drives us to the same conclusion. In the talks Mr. Jinnah put 
it down as a condition of negotiations, the prior acceptance by the 
Hindus (/>• the Congress, according to Mr. Jinnah) of his demand 
for Pakistan. So'the Congress Leaders as the representatives of the 
Hindus, meet Mr* Jinnah not to discuss the Hindu-Musltm problem 
but to hear him define, if he so chooses, his demand for Pakistan 
whidi all diis while he has deliberately k^t vague* 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF PAKISTAN 

In the absence of an authoritative scheme of division of 
India, it is difficult to envisage its consequences excq)tin 
broad and general terms. 'Ine Muslim League has pre¬ 
ferred to be vague about the details of partition, perhaps to 
escape any scrutiny of its probable consequences. But no 
serious student of the situation can evade this enquiry, 
for the bulk of the Indian people should not be invited to 
embark on so great an adventure until they are convinced 
that it leads to the Promised Land. 

We found the extreme demands of Pakistan, to be 
fraught with incalculable mischief. They open a perspec¬ 
tive of hate and fear that will end in the disintegration of 
India and an intensification of her political and social malaise. 
But even if we ignore the extremer demands of Pakistan 
and take only the milder versions into serious consideration 
we do not escape the presentiments of disaster. They, too, 
are not free from harmful consequences. Partition, fat 
from solving it, complicates the Hmdu-Muslim problem, 
and postpones the day of India’s political deliverance. It 
brings no balm for the sores of the body politic but pours 
upon them acids of disintegration. 

Partition of India into three or more independent states 
is calculated to improve the position of the Muslims. But a 
careful analysis will show that it is likely to create new diffi¬ 
culties that will worsen the status of the Muslims all round 
and particularly so in the minority provinces. Even in 
the North Western and Eastern provinces whidi under 
any scheme of federation would enjoy a large measure 
of autonomy, the predominantly Musfim population will 
suffer a set-back, once these provinces are turned into in¬ 
dependent states. Mr. Allah Bux, the Premier of Sind, has 
voiced the feeling of his province in the following words: 
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The North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind 
which now enjoy comfortable majorities in autonomous pro¬ 
vinces helped by the Centre financially and in the matter of 
defence would not care to exchange their present position for 
a minority in another unit, though overwhelmingly Muslim.* 

The Eastern State with its teeming population and 
slender resources will be, in the apt words of Mr. AUah 
Bux, “an isolation quarantine.” 

But the brunt of the separation will really fall on the 
Muslims of the provinces where they are in a minority. 
The inflamed Hindu feeling will never agree both to parti¬ 
tion and also to safeguards for Muslims in the new Hindu ^ 
State. The basis of safeguards is a common state, a common 
nationality. If that is denied and disrupted, the claim for 
safeguards will not be entertained. If safeguards are ade¬ 
quate for two crores of Muslims left in “Hindustan” they 
ought to be more than adequate for the nine crore Mus¬ 
lims of India—^that is how a Hindu will argue. Once 
Muslims disrupt India and create separate state(s) of their 
own, they will forfeit the right to separate channels of 
self-expression in the Hindu state. Pakistan will be agreed 
to, if at aU, only on the condition that in ‘Hindu-stan’ the 
duality of culture and of nationality are given up. Such 
an attitude of the Hindus may appear unreasonable and 
‘atrocious’ to the Muslim League but here we enter the 
twilight zone of Hindu “feelings.” Separation and 
safeguards will assuredly not go together. 

The Muslims of ‘Hindu-stan’ will not only be politi¬ 
cally badly off compared with their position today, but their 
entire status is likely to suffer. Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
brought out this point in sharp relief in his little book on 
Pakistan: 

In the United Provinces and Bihar, the Muslim minorities 
provide a highly cultured class, in no way inferior in intellect, 
education, culture and even wealth to the Hindus—only they 
ate less in numbers than the Hindus. Are they to be left at 
the mercy of the Hindus ? Is it not a feet that diese provinces 
also supply a large proportion of the Muslim intelligentsia of 

* The Indian Annual Register (1940, Vol. 526. 
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the country ? What is going to happen to them ?* 

The Hite and the ideologues of the League, mostly 
draxm from these provinces, will find themselves alien and 
un-wanted in ‘Hindu-stan/ Nor will they be particularly 
welcome in the hfuslim states if the present hostility of the 
Bengali MusHms towards their non-Bengali co-religionists 
is any indication of the future.^ 

It is possible to improve the situation by arranging an 
exchange of population. It would remove many causes 
of irritation and give aU the states homogeneous popula¬ 
tions. Dr. S. A. Latif has suggested this plan in his book 
Muslim 'Problems in India. But the exchange would affect, 
as has been calculated by ‘Punjabi’ in his Confederacy of India, 
nearly two-thirds of the total population of India. It will 
mean uprooting humanity on a scale unattempted in his¬ 
tory. It is likely to provoke great popular opposition and 
cause tremendous misery. Such a Pharaonic tour de force, 
if carried out against the wishes of the people concerned, 
will bring no peace. And even if the people are favourable 
to such a large-scale migration it will produce a crop of new 
difficulties, such as the disposal of immovable property, 
that will exacerbate the relations between Pakistan and 
‘Hindu-stan,’ and provoke new conflicts. 

If there is no exchange of population, a large non-Mus¬ 
lim element will remain in Pakistan. (It is impossible to 
calculate its size until the League chalks out the boundaries). 
Unless the League intends to look upon this minority wilii 
a blind eye, how will it succeed in evolving an Islamic poli¬ 
ty? The Hindu-Sikh elements in Pakistan will demand 
statutory rights and mandatory safeguards that will put a 
brake on the Islamisation of the new state. And if it is 
to miss that final consummation why vivisect India ? 

The partition of India will not remove obstacles to the 
growth of uni-national state. The complexities will remain 
as obstinate as to-day. 

The North West region is, undoubtedly, an extensive tract; 

2 Pakistan, p. 50. 

^cf. Fazlvd Huq’s statement published in the Amrit Ba^ar 
Patrika, dated 11-9-15^1. 
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but apart from this and a common religion of a majority of the 
inhabitants there is nothing else that is common. There are 
at least five languages spoken within the area; and historically 
it can hardly be claimed that they have even been one. 
Those who will constitute this state, e.g., the Sikhs and the 
Muslims, the Pathans and the Punjabis, the Baluchis and the 
Sindhis, have never had any stable government before the es¬ 
tablishment of British rule in that tract, and some of them have 
more bitter memories of each other^s dealings in the not very 
distant past than what perhaps exists in any other part of the 

country.If the North-West region is considered to be so 

doubtful a proposition.the Hindu federation is a greater 

absurdity.^ 

The complexities are embedded in the very fabric of 
India; if they are to be resolved through partition every 
thread that forms the substance of its texture will have to 
be torn apart. 

Dr. Latif sponsors Pakistan because he hopes that, 
besides other things, it will allay suspicion between the two 
communities. Perhaps it is best to quote hi^ words: 

If India is freed from British domination, the Hindus fear 
that there might again be an extension of the Muslim political 
influence from the North-West, on which side there is a block 
of Muslim countries extending right upto the Atlantic, a block 
that is gradually acquiring a pan-Muslim consciousness that 
might one day set in motion new forces calling for a re¬ 
adjustment or redistribution of power between the difierent 

parts of the world.On the other hand, the Muslims could 

not but feel that the acquisition of such power (the controlling 
voice in the internal administration of India) would place them 
for ever under Hindu subjection and allow them little chance 
for independent existence on their own cultural lines. The 
suspicion on either side is a genuine suspicion, and will need 
to be permanently allayed if India should achieve lasting peace 
and happiness.® 

He oflFefs his scheme of separate cultural zones as ilie 
means of dissipating these suspicions. It is, however, 
difficult to share his optimism and follow his reasoning. 
Hindu suspicion—if we accept Dr. Latif’s statement’about 


®Dr. Rajendra Prasad: op. dt., 31-2. 
® Muslim Problems in India, 23, 

El Hamssa, 'Pakistan : A Nathn. 
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it—is not likely to be allayed by the emergence of a new 
Muslim state in the North West. It would transform a 
menacing “influence” into a menacing power, a hostile 
community raised to the position of a hostile state. Pa¬ 
kistan far from clearing the inter-communal atmosphere 
will thicken the miasma of misunderstanding. 

Economically too, both the states will be worse off 
because of separation. India’s economy is a composite 
one. A Muslim publicist has tried to make much of the 
difference between wheat-growing Pakistan and rice¬ 
growing “Hindu-stan,” between the camel economy of 
the North-West and the coconut economy of the South 1 
If he had given a moment’s dispassionate thought to the 
subject he would have realised that in this variety lies India’s 
strength. The resources of one state, e.g., coal, will be 
needed to utilize fully the resources of the other, e.g., jute. 
Only by combining all the resources of India can we hope 
to solve the problem of our poverty. Our vast country 
is so rich in economic diversities that we have no need 
either of conquest or of lebensraum. But that need will 
arise the moment we split up our country into a number 
of small states and the satisfaction of that need will not be 
realised except in terms of war. 

In the absence of a clear scheme of partition, it is 
difficult to assess the resources of the new states. Again, 
the statistics available are by provinces and it is impossible 
to get a correct picture from them because many ‘Hindu’ 
districts will after partition, be removed from the present 
provinces of the Punjab and Bengal. In the case of !^ngal, 
the statistic^ are completely vitiated because they include 
the vast industrial output of Calcutta, which by no principle 
of equity can go to the Eastern Muslim state.. The 
inclusion of Calcutta area in the statistics of Bengal make 
them utterly unreliable for a correct picture of the resources 
available to the Eastern Pakistan. It is impossible to dis¬ 
entangle the figures for Westem-“Hindu”-^ngal and the 
Eastern-“Muslim”-Bengal. 

In the statistical appendix to this chapter an attempt 
has been made to show the distribution of resources to me 
extent it can be done with statistics as they now stand. 
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Tables I to IH have been prepared on the basis of the present 
provincial boundaries of the Punjab and Bengal. Tables 
V and Vn are also prepared on the same basis, while Table 
IV and VI are about the Muslim territories that will be left 
after the predominantly Hindu tracts have been separated 
from the North-Western and Eastern States. The difference 
is not negligible. In agriculture the difference is far from 
small while in industrial production it is staggering. The 
figures in tables I to HI, because they have not been sorted 
out on the basis of the probable boundaries of the communal 
2ones are necessarily tentative. The economic resources 
of Pakistan cannot be based upon them. In the final ana¬ 
lysis, the figures are likely to be heavily weighted in favour 
of “Hindu-stan.” 

The North-Western zone possesses 15 per cent of the 
seasonal and only 9.7 per cent of the perennial industries. 
Of these the former employ 15 per cent of the workers en¬ 
gaged in seasonal factories and the latter only 4 per cent of 
those engaged in perennial factories all over India. The 
Eastern zone too, after the predominantly Hindu Cal¬ 
cutta area is removed from it, will be no better situated than 
the North-Western State. In agriculture, the area under 
cultivation per head in “Hindu-stan” will be one acre, 
while in Pakistan it will be three-fourths of an acre. 

The following tabulated description of the division of 
resources offers a rough and ready picture: 

Food Grains : Distinct advantage with ‘Hindu-stan’. 

"O// Seeds : Pakistan very deficient. 

Sugar : Substantial advantage with ‘Hindu-stan.’ 

Cotton : Substantial advantage with ‘Hindu-sihn.’ 

^]ute ; Slightly fevourable to Pakistan. 

Coal'. Favourable to “Hindu-stan.” 

Iron-Ore : 1 Practically the whole 

Manganese : j supply in ‘Hindu-stan.’ 

Thus Pakistan will not only be poorer with regard to 
agricultural products, its industrial potentialities also will 
be greatly curtailed. Deficiency of iron and coal will crip¬ 
ple industrial development. To tap ftie alternate source, 
hydro-electricity, will be very Costiy. Leaving aside the 
disputed Jute industry, Pakistan will be without cotton. 
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textile, sugar, iron and steel, and chemical indus¬ 
tries. 

Let us now consider the financial implications of 
partition. Several constituents of the proposed State of 
Pakistan will be what ate known as deficit provinces. 
Their financial stability depends on the subvention from 
the centre. By 1942, Sind and the N. W. Frontier Pro¬ 
vince will have received several crores of rupees from 
the Centre. After partition, the Pakistan Centre wiU have 
to bear the whole of the burden. 

With the separation of the predominantly Hindu areas 
from the Punjab and Bengal, the position of Pakistan will 
be worsened. According to Dr. Ambedkar’s calculations, 
their revenues wiU be halved.® To put it in concrete terms,' 
while the revenues of Pakistan and the Eastern Muslim 
state will be Rs. 60 crores minus Rs. 24 crores (revenues of 
predominantly Hindu areas), i.e., Rs. 36 crores, the reve¬ 
nues of “Hindu-stan” will be Rs. 96 crores plus Rs. 24 
crores, i.e., 120 crores. Not only wiU the revenues of 
Pakistan be limited but their main sources will be inelastic, 
like land revenue, while elastic and expanding sources, 
like customs and income tax, will be meagre. (See 
Table VIII in the Appendix to this chapter.) 

It is interesting to note that the per capita burden of 
taxation in Pakistan is already higher than the correspond¬ 
ing figure for “Hindu-stan”, Rs. 7.5 as against Rs. 5.3. 
The trappings of statehood will greatly enhance this 
burden. 

There is yet another complicating factor. In the Mus¬ 
lim zones capital is concentrated mostly with the Hindus.^ 
The Hindus of North-West Frontier Province, for instance, 
contribute 80 per cent of the Income Tax. In Bengal, 
nearly three-fourths of the revenue comes from them,, 
while approximately 87 per cent of the legal, 80 per cent 
of the medical and 83 per cent of the Banking, Insurance 
and Exchange business is in Hindu hands. The predomi¬ 
nance of Hmdus in the major cities of the proposed state 

•B. R. Ambedkar: op. dt., p. 6j. 

’ cf. InMa's Problem of Her Futun Constitution, p. 35. 
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of Pakistan has its own significance.® The pivotal posi¬ 
tion of Hindu moneylenders in the villages of the Punjab 
has been noted and deplored for over half a century.® 
If these monied interests are maintained, will it not mean 
the perpetuation, in one form or another, of the “Bania 
imperialism” against which the Leaguers hurl their wrath ? 

Of course, it can be said that these Hindu moneylenders 
and capital holders will be expropriated. But any move 
for expropriation wiU bring Pakistan into conflict with 
“Hindu-stan” which will be anxious to guard the interests of 
the Hindu minority in the Muslim state. Limited resources, 
lack of capital, and shrinkage of credit caused by the 
break-up or India as a whole, will make it weU-nigh impos¬ 
sible for Pakistan to start an industrial programme or 
to so reorganise its economy as would be able to combat 
and overcome the challenge of corrosive poverty. Not 
that the Hindu state will be free of these problems. As a 
matter of fact partition will harm both the states. It will 
not solve the problems of either. It wiU create a legacy 
of bickering and estrangement between the two communi¬ 
ties. It will plunge the two states in a sea of hatred and 
fear from which they wiU find it difficult to emerge. 

The determination of the new boundaries wiU create a 
crop of difficulties. Vital difierences wUl arise on which 
both the sides are Ukely to be adamant. WiU Calcutta with 
the industrial ring around it be included in the Hindu State 
or the MusUm State ? It was in the Hindu zone in the 
last partition (1905) of Bengal. WiU the Hindus be recon- 
cUed to its loss this time ? And wiU not the Muslim state 
minus Calcutta feel Uke a body without th^ head ? Is any 
agreement possible on the question ? Or take the question 
of Hyderabad. WiU the Hindus ever agree to the League’s 
demand of setting it up as a Muslim state? There is no 
hope of solving these questions amicably. Each commu- 


•Thc percentage of non-Muslim population is 70.8 in Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind), 55.1 in ICarachi, 60.1 in Sukkar, 66.7 in Bannu and 45 
in Dm Isni^ Khan. 

* cf. S. S. Thotbum: Mussulmans md Mon^-knders in the 
Jab (1882). 
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nity will consider the demands of the other as extravagant 
and impossible, and each wiU be astonished at the 
wilful denseness of the other in not appreciating its most 
reasonable demands. This will lead to repeated crises. 
Moderates in both the camps will yield place to ex¬ 
tremists. Already one notices such a development in 
both the Communities. The movement towards intran¬ 
sigence in both the camps will be accelerated. Because 
of the embedded complexities of the situation created by 
the common and mutually exclusive claims, attempts at 
dividing India will progressively transfer the initiative to 
the extremer sections of the two communities.^* 

Even after partition, enclaves of the other community 
will remain in both the Hindu and the Muslim states, whose 
peace and safety will be jeopardised by the ever present 
danger of irredentism. Fear and distrust with their child, 
terror, will rule the land. The strain of itredentism will 
be inescapable because even after partition, the League 
hopes to orgafiise and lead the Muslims left in “Hindu¬ 
stan.” The Hindus are sure to counter this demand with a 
siroilar claim. Both states will thus be cursed with a well- 
knit minority of doubtful loyalty to the state. It will need 
more than human wisdom to resist the temptation of using 
this weapon to undermine the strength and cohesion of 
one state by the other. 

Both the states will try to foist the responsibility of 
every failure on the alien ^oup within the State. It will 
inevitably become the personification of the demonic forces 
—of aU the ills that the State will be unable to cure. Every 
estrangement between the State and the minority will have 
unfortunate repercussions on the relations between the two 
states. Mistrust will poison the wells of our common life. 

The new states, Hindu and Muslim, born in conflict, 
living in a climate of hostility and cursed with dangerous 
Fifth Columns, to borrow a convenient current phrase, will 
have to spend their substance on military preparations. 
Partition will destroy the natural and science frontiers of 

1® For interesting parallels, cf. Crane Brinton : 'The Anatomy 
of Revolution, pp. 148-212. 
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India and substitute instead highly vulnerable frontiers 
which history testifies to have constantly shifted. The 
open ftontiers, in a climate of hostility, wiU be a source of 
fear and a temptation to aggressive action. War will be 
Nature’s revenge on man for breaking up an organic 
whole. 

Partition cannot be carried out without conflict, sepa¬ 
ration cannot be maintained without friction, and in such 
an atmosphere no state can hope to achieve the ends it 
seeks to realize. 

With small erelaves of alien minorities in both the 
States, the inter-communal problem, now raised to the 
position of rivalry between neighbouring State, wiU be in¬ 
capable of settlement except by war. To cure a wind we 
are calling for a whirlwind 1 

But these are considerations for the future when Pa¬ 
kistan becomes an accompUshed fact. In the meantime 
what about the present stranglehold of the British on 
Hindus and Muslims alike ? The partition cry has a mean¬ 
ing only if it were to lead to a new type of approach to the 
question of attaining India’s freedom. In the absence of 
such an approach Pakistan becomes a negative move. It 
weakens the existing offensive by diverting public interest 
from the main antagonism of “Britain versus India.” 

The fact is that whatever form of government or cons¬ 
titutional arrangements we want in this country, if they are 
to be based on the people’s consent, then we can never get 
than as long as the British are masters in our house. No 
matter how violently we disagree on everything else we 
have to agree on this crucial point and create a united na¬ 
tional front if India is ever to be free. 

One thing remains to be said. In discussing the 
consequences of Pakistan we enter the penumbra of both 
MusUm and Hindu irrationalism. In the heat of partition 
no side may be expected to maintain a sense of proportion. 
In the dust of violent controversy raised by claims and coun¬ 
ter-claims, by threats and warnings, reason will be dumb. 
The fate of this country wiU not be decided by sober states¬ 
men but by extremists on both sides, intoxicated with an 
idea. The faith of the Muslims in a separate sovaetgn 
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State will be counteted by an equally strong faith of the Hin¬ 
dus in the essential unity of India. Such faiths cannot be 
reduced to the test of cold reason and logic. At innumer¬ 
able points it touches the irrational fringe of human cons¬ 
ciousness and it is quite possible that once the irrational 
gets control of their thoughts, men will rather agree to suffer 
the shame and misery of a foreign rule than compose their 
differences and derive strength in unity. That is a prospect 
which no Indian worthy of his salt can contemplate with¬ 
out being deeply moved by what this great country is, has 
been and ever more will be. 



CHAPTER XIV 


, EPILOGUE 

I 

Out analysis of the communal problem leads us 
to certain conclusions which may supply the bases for 
a lasting solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem in 
India. 

We have pointed out that the problem as it confronts 
us to-day is largely a creation of the British. The peculiar 
character of their rule in India compelled them to pursue 
certain policies which have helped to widen the gulf 
between the two communities and there is no hope of 
bridging that gulf .as long as the character of that rule 
does not alter. 

If both Hindus and Muslims realize this fact and 
agree that the supreme need of the country is freedom 
ftom foreign dornination, a need which must take a prece¬ 
dence over every other, we shall then have taken a long 
step towards the solution of the communal problem. For, 
and let us make no mistake about it—^neither the 
Hindus nor the Muslims by themselves can achieve the 
freedom of this country. It is quite possible that the 
British rnay, as a counsel of despair, agree to create a 
Muslim State in the Northern regions of India and agree 
to separate Pakistan from Hindustan. But this separate 
Muslim State will never be a free gift from the magnani¬ 
mous British but only the conditional transfer of insigni¬ 
ficant power. Burma did not become free, because Burma 
was separated xfrom India. To hope that Pakistan 
will meet with a different fate is to show political 
ignorance. 

On the other hand, it will be equally suicidal ^>r the 
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Hindus to strike an attitude and say to the Muslims, “If 
you come with us, then with you, if you do not, then without 
you, we shall march towards freedom.” The experience 
of the past few years does not warrant this optimism. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, obsessed by its fear of Muslim domi¬ 
nation, is driven more and more into the arms of the Bri¬ 
tish Raj. There is hardly a single instance when the Hindu 
Mahasabha has launched a frontal attack on the British 
.rule in this country. Its energies are wasted in futile 
criticism of the Congress and the Muslims, and it seems to 
have put its faith of deliverance in the little Hindu Kingdom 
of Nepal. Were it not so tragic, it would be amusing to 
listen to the President of the Hindu Mahasabha talking of 
the armed forces of the Hindu king of Nepal swooping 
down to the plains of the Ganges to deliver the Hindus 
from the oppressive tyranny of the Muslims. The 
Hindus and Muslims, in short, have to fight shoulder to 
shoulder if they want to win independence for this 
country. 

Against this background we are able to get a correct 
perspective on the communal problem and its adjustment 
appears to be surprisingly easy. Once the Hindus and the 
Muslims are agreed upon the question of freedom and pre¬ 
pared to create a united front on this vital issue, all other 
questions become matters of detail. Suffering commonly 
borne and victories jointly achieved will forge new links 
that will bind Hindus and Muslims together as with hoofs 
of steel. Mutual trust and goodwill, realized during the 
course of the struggle, will replace suspicion and fear, and, 
with the third party out of the way, an agreement will not 
only be possible but actually arrived at. 

That is a consurnmation devoutly to be wished and to 
bring it nearer will be the responsibility mainly of the Hin¬ 
dus. Every minority problem is really a problem for the 
majority and the Hindus, being the bigger of the two com¬ 
munities, they will have to make maximum concessions to 
aUay the suspicions and fears of the Muslims and brh^ 
them in line with the national movement for freedom. 
Gandhiji’s offer of a blank dieque to the Muslims does not 
appear so ridiculous after all, for it is the rrault of a long 
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chain of reasoning whose basic assumptions are that we 
want freedom from British rule more than anydiing else, 
and that even to think of winnin g that freedom is impossible 
unless Hindus and Muslims are prepared to fight for it to¬ 
gether. The Congress has been conscious of this all along 
and has refused to fight its battles by any kind of alliance 
with the British arm of the communal triangle. Many 
so-called thinkin g men have blamed the Congress for its 
uncompromising attitude on this issue. 

If the Congress leaders were to say to the British Govern¬ 
ment, ‘Use your influence in collaboration with us to prevent 
this ^sintegration into unmanageable sectionalism, help us to 
keep India together, and we shall discuss with you the consti¬ 
tutional measures involving no doubt appreciable sacrifice and 
concessions on the part of the Hindu majority,* that would be 
a powerful appeal.^ 

This passage from a recent book is indicative of the 
British Government’s anxiety to come to an arrangement 
with the Congress provided it agreed to give up the United 
Hindu-Muslim front. 


n 

Qosely allied to this basic question of our freedom is 
the form of the free Indian State of the future. Obvious¬ 
ly, here too, we shall have to agree that the State will be a 
loose t^>e of democratic federation with maximum powers 
vested in the federating States. This by itself will be a 
guarantee that in those States where the Muslims are in a 
majority, Muslim interests will be automatically safeguarded. 
In States where they would be in a min ority, special provi¬ 
sions could be introduced in the Constitution which would 
guai^tee them their cultural and religious freedom. Simi¬ 
lar rights could also be guaranteed to the Hindu minorities 
in the North. A Charter of Fundamental Rights can ade¬ 
quately serve this purpose but that Charter will have to be a 
aemocratic Chatter, for, in spite of its numerous short- 


* huSa (md Demoerag by Sir George utd Guy Wint, 354. 
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comings, democracy alone seems to be capable of achieving 
economic equality without destroying that individual 
freedom which enabfes men to develop a creative perso¬ 
nality. 

So our ideal will have to be a free and democratic State 
functioning primarily for the economic well-being of the 
masses and for freedom ‘in the widest commonalty spread.* 

Various details of adjustment could of course be sug¬ 
gested but these belong, as Prof. Laski rather happily point¬ 
ed out, to the art of government rather than to its theory. 
Once the Hindus and Muslims gain mutual trust and con¬ 
fidence, they will certainly pursue the art with eminent skill 
and great success. 


in 

One cannot lay too much emphasis on the need for this 
fundamental agreement on the principles of freedom and 
democracy for lately it has become fashionable to maintain 
that democratic forms of government are unsuited to Indian 
conditions. We may perhaps set aside the League propa¬ 
ganda against democracy as smacking too much of an 
agitational flavour but the utterances of a critic like Sir 
George Schuster deserve more serious notice. Says Sir 
George: 

Broadly then, it seems clear that the system of Parliamentary 
democracy such as that which has been developed and worked 
hitherto in England (essentially on a two party system) is not 
likely to be suited to Indian needs—certainly not for ^e Cen¬ 
tral or Federal Government and probably not for the provin¬ 
ces either.2 

Sir George Schuster has arrived at this conclusion 
from a close examination of the working of the provincial 
governments under the 1955 Act and of the very signifi¬ 
cant part the Congress played in it. Annoyed with the 
Congress’s handling of its ministries and probably shocked 
by its attitude to the war crisis, both Sk George Schuster 
and Mr. Guy Wint have come out with the thesis that the 


*Sk George Schuster, op. dt., 376. 
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Gjngtess itself does not believe in democracy and that its 
tenure of office has at last revealed its true character 
as also the fact that democracy is not suited to India. 

So long as parliamentary regime means Congress Raj, Cong¬ 
ress is content with parliamentary institutions : the test would 
come if with a swing of public sentiment. Congress feces the 
prospect of prolonged exile from office.* 

The gravamen of the charge against the Congress is 
that by establishing an extra-parliamentary caucus to con¬ 
trol its ministries by making government by any other 
party impossible, by showing a flippant lack of responsi¬ 
bility both to the Crown and to the people in working the 
parliamentary programme, and, above all, by leaving the 
minorities discontented, the Congress proved its inability 
to accept and work the genuine parliamentary tradition. 

This is a serious indictment which merits some consi¬ 
deration. One may point out to start with that to draw an 
analogy between the full-fledged Parliament of Great 
Britain and its pinchbeck prototypes in the Provinces of 
India is, to say the least, unfair. As Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru recently pointed out, it is ridiculous to talk of a 
Parliamentary programme unless there is a Parliament. 
What he meant to say was that genuine parliamentary 
government has never been established in this country. 
The Parliamentary programme as followed by the Congress 
was never an end in itself but only a strategic move in its 
general anti-imperialist front. In. these circumstances it 
was necessary to establish rigid control over the parliamen¬ 
tary activities of the Congress and the question or responsi¬ 
bility to the Crown simply did not arise. As for res¬ 
ponsibility to the people, me Congress cannot fulfil that 
responsibility unless it is given an opportunity to do so 
by holding fresh elections. Englishmen grown up in the 
democratic tradition should hardly find it difficult to 
concede this since it is the only accepted form of judging 
a people’s confidence in a democratic way. 

Finally, of course, there are our indispensable Minori- 

• Guy Wint, op. dt., 167. 
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ties. As we have already pointed out, the Governors of the 
Congress provinces could not point to a single instance 
where the interests of the minorities were adversely affected 
by the policies pursued by the Congress governments. 
The Minorities were dissatisfied for reasons other than 
that democracy had failed in the provinces. 

Sir George Schuster further assumes that a democratic 
government is possible only with a two-party system. 
There seems to be hardly any basis for this assumption. 
Even if we leave out the recent experience of parliamentary 
government in England, we could always point out to 
America where governments drawn from the same politi¬ 
cal party have functioned for a number of years together. 
But no one on that account has suggested that democracy 
is unsuited to America. 

The one test of democratic governments would appear 
to be that if one government loses the confidence of the 
people or their elected representatives, it should be pos¬ 
sible for an alternate government to take charge of the 
administration. Such questions as the number of parties 
in a country or the existence of a party caucus are really 
not germane to the discussion. Even British Parliamentary 
parties are governed by a party caucus so as to secure dis¬ 
ciplined party action. The Congress Parliamentary parties 
only followed this general practice and when they resigned 
from the Assemblies they did not stand iu the way of the 
formation of alternative governments.^ If such govern- 

^ “Mr. Amery continually declares the feet that unlike our own 
political parties. Congress puts party before the state and showed 
this when they formed ministries from their own supporters, Muslim 
and other, after winning the 1957 elections. Congress acted within 
their rights and exactly as they bought they were intended to act. 
When has any British political party won an election and then invited 
its defeated opponents to sit in its cabinets? Secondly when the 
Congress Worl^g Committee pulled out its ministries this was 
Fascism and Totalitarianism. In what way, again, did it differ from 
British practice ? I will not go into the question of Trade Union 
influence on Labour political action but refer only to a celebrated 
meeting at the Carlton Club (October 19th, 1922), when tihe Chief 
Whip “brought the party toother with a snap” and the meeting, 
by what Lord Birkenhead styled: “an act of monumental folly and 
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ments did not materialize, it is certainly not the fault 
of the Congress. In such circumstances, the correct 
parliamentary procedure is to ask for fresh elections and 
not question a party’s faith in democracy. 

'Ihe fantastic statement of Guy Wint, analysing the 
attitude of the Congress to parliamentary government, 
hardly deserves any notice. Suffice it to point out that 
since 1919, the Congress has been, in office only once and 
its voluntary resignation from that responsibility does not 
quite prove that it equates parliamentary government with 
ingress Raj. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that both Sir 
George Schuster and Mr. Guy Wint were a little frightened 
by the great democratic upheavel in India which put the 
Congress in power in the majority of the provinces. 
Otherwise they could not indict a whole people and say that 
they were unfit for democratic forms of government. 

But to pursue the argument a little further, if democracy 
is unsuited to India, then what is the alternative? Sir 
George is inclined to look with favour on a scheme sug::^ 
gested by Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan by which the Cabinet 
at the Centre will be selected from a small council of thirty 
or forty men who will represent all the important interests 
in the country. On this basis the Council wiU, as BirreU 
once said of the House of Ix>rds, “represent no one but 
themselves and they will have the full support of their 
constituencies.” And the pivotal position in this arrange¬ 
ment will always be held by the Crown or the Crown’s 
representative in India. Sir George Schuster admits 
as much when he says: / 

I believe that the presence of some impartial arbitral authority 
may provide the-key to the whole communal problem. I be- 


ingratitude” pulled Conservative ministers out of Cabinet. I think 
you will find that Congress leaders have acted remarkably as our own 
leaders act, with the added consciousness that they are striving des-. 
perately to make 'an Indian nation and to leave it free, whereas we 
have long ago won our freedom.” 

Edward Thompson, in the Nw SkOtsmtm and Nation, 9th 
August, 1941, p. 137. 
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■ lieve that in the long run this can' be best secured by developing 

the function of the British Crown.® 

That is teally the crux of the problem for it expresses 
the real difference between Sir George Schuster and the 
Qingress. The Congress does not visualize the British 
Crown having any place in the government of this coun¬ 
try while there are people who stUl believe that the 
crown will have an important function to perform in the 
future government of India. 

Finally, we must remember that the immediate problem 
facing the Congress is not one of democracy or totalitarian¬ 
ism but of freedom for the country from British Raj. If, 
as Guy Wint suggests,® the Congress is not a homogeneous 
organization but a body of miscellaneous opinion held 
together by their common opposition to the British Raj, 
then, as soon as that opposition is over and India becomes 
free, the Congress will fall to pieces and the various 
groups in it may seek fresh party alignments and party 
labels, when that happens, the Congress will no longer be 
there to impose its totalitarian will upon the Indian people 
and the stage will be clear for sober statesmen to try all the 
coubtitutional experiments they want to in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness. But to start with an assumption that de¬ 
mocracy is unsuited to India and cite as proof the record 
of the Congress in office is an exercise in logic whose sound¬ 
ness may be seriously questioned. 

So, all things considered, it seems best to nail our 
flag to the mast of democracy for other courses are fraught 
with dangers which may rob us not only of democracy 
but also of the ideal of freedom. 

IV 

These political considerations will help us to eliminate 
the British arm of the Communal Triangle but the problem 
has a social basis to the solution of which we must all contri- 

®Op. cit., 459. 

•Op. cit., 166. 
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bute our small quota. For here we enter into the region 
of that small and often imperceptible acts whose cumulative 
effect goes to produce what one might call social atmosphere. 
And here once again the wisdom of Gandhiji’s attitude 
becomes apparent. As he has repeatedly pointed out we 
cannot solve the communal problem by pacts and guaran¬ 
tees but only by a change of heart wherein the goodwill of 
millions of Hindus and Muslims comes into full play and 
removes all the smaller obstacles that make an understand¬ 
ing ^fficult. And in this sympathetic approach, the res¬ 
ponsibility, to start with, rests upon Hindu shoulders. It 
would be of little use if we sing the praises of the great 
tolerance and all-embracing universality of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion and nowhere show it in actual practice. Distrust is 
really both the cause and result of fear and we are afraid of 
what we do not know. A Pathan looks far more formid¬ 
able in Gujrat than he is ever likely to do in the Frontier 
Province and the only way to get rid of the Pathan complex, 
if one may be allowed to use such a phrase, is to get to 
know the Pathan better. 

The most obvious method of increasing our friendship 
with our MusUm neighbours is an intelligent under¬ 
standing of their customs, culture and language. It would 
be far more profitable to explore the very fruitful contact 
of Hindu and Muslim cultures than to learn by rote the 
names of all the wives of King Henry Vlll. But such 
knowledge is not possible unless it is specially sought 
for and we have all to make a definite effort to acquire it. 
It is amusing to see people who spend a life-time in learning 
bad English, raise a hue and cry at the mere mention of Per¬ 
sian or Urdu. AcutaUy Persian or Urdu would be easier 
to master for an average Indian than the intricacies of an 
Utterly foreign and really difficult language like English. 
Not mat there is anything wrong in learning English but 
whftt is important here is the correct perspective which 
helps us to put first things first. 

A number of similar suggestions could of course be 
made. Communal contacts, exchange of students between 
Hindu and Mmlim schools and universities, mere travel 
ftom one end of the country to another would all 
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help us to get rid of our prejudices and reveal to us the ridhi 
diversity^ of our great country. In such an enlarged 
pers^ctive Hindus and Muslims wiU not appear as incom¬ 
patible alien groups but the proud possessors of a common 
national heritage. 


Along with such an eflFort at cultural understanding 
we must try tor each the masses and win their sympthy 
and allegiance to our political ideal. In spite of the tre¬ 
mendous following that the Congress has w:on among the 
common people, it touches merely the fringe of even the 
Hindu masses and its contact with the Muslim rank and 
file is really negligible. Much was expected of Jawaharlal’s 
scheme of Muslim mass contact, but for reasons not yet 
known the Muslim mass contact Committee never publish¬ 
ed its report and the work was only half-heartedly taken up 
and never resolutely pursued. We feel that here there 
is a very fruitful channel of approach which is not adequate¬ 
ly explored. 

For, actually, the problems that are facing our masses 
are more or less identical and an attempt at their solution is 
bound to cut across divisions on communal or religious 
lines. The much talked of and little practised economic 
approach, if boldly planned and intelligently pursued, is 
sure to yield valuable results. As our masses become 
more and more conscious of the root cause of their poverty 
and suffering they are bound to follow the lead that seeks 
to destroy the main cause of their manifold iUs. In fact, 
the economic approach can open up a valuable line for a 
closer contact with the Muslim masses and in the end con¬ 
vince them of our sincerity and good faith. 

But it will be useless to e2q)ect quick results and one 
should be prepared for initial disappointments. For all 
said and done, Indian masses, Hindus and Muslims alike, 
are still the slaves of caste and creed and religion and they 
should not be expected to give up the habits of a life-time, 
habits, too, which catty a deeply religious tinge, in the space 
of a few months or years. But one must persevere and 
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derive both hope and courage from the magnificent achieve¬ 
ments of men like Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. His single- 
minded devotion to the cause of the Muslim masses in the 
Frontier Province has won for him among them a position 
unchallenged and unassailable by any of his rivals in the 
political field. 


VI 

As has been pointed out by many writers on the 
subject, the Muslims in India are not a minority in 
the strict sense of the term. Their, numerical strength 
is substantial and they are spread all over the coun¬ 
try. This means, in political terms, that the Muslim 
agitation for Pakistan is really a struggle for power 
in the government of the country. In no other way is 
it possible to give a rational basis to the otherwise harmful 
movement of Pakistan, or the League’s distrust of demo¬ 
cracy and majority rule. There is of course no doubt that 
the Muslims must be given a stake in the country by leaving 
open for them avenues to the seats of power. And here we 
wish to submit that such avenues could be discovered with¬ 
out resorting to the desperate measure of Pakistan. As we 
have pointed out in an earlier chapter, even to-day the 
majority of Muslim provinces are governed by predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim cabinets and it could be possible to make 
these provinces even more homogeneous by a few readjust¬ 
ments of the existing provincial boundaries. Under any 
constitution these provinces will have Muslim ministers. 
With a chatter of fundamental rights, with equal representa¬ 
tion in the Federal Senate to all the federating states, as in 
the U. S. A., the power of vetoing a measure provided a 
sufficient number of states want it, and an independent judi¬ 
ciary with powers to examine and interpret executive de¬ 
cisions firom the constitutional standpoint will keep the 
Centre sufficiently elastic and free from the danger of one 
community doniinating another. 

Such an arrangement is likely to mve the Muslims all 
rile guarantees thqr desire and it will a&o save this country 
firorp. the calamity of a partition. Difficulties of course 
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there will be, but since the alternative is so disastrous we 
have to come together in a spirit of compromise and good¬ 
will. 

In a famous passage on the American Colonies, Burke 
pointed out that what binds men together is not facts and 
legal rights and guarantees, but ties of blood and country, 
of joys and sorrows commonly "^ared, of the invisible 
memories that time weaves into the fabric of a peoples* 
lives. These are the chords that bind men together and 
ultimately sustain them. 

Such invisible chords of blood and memory sustain us 
also. To millions of Indians all over the country, India, 
one and indivisible, is not just a geographical fact but 
an idea with subtle spiritual and emotional overtones. 
From the peak of Kanchanjunga to the waves that lap 
the shores of Dhanuskoti, in every stone and river-bed, 
in every nook and corner where the spirit of man has im¬ 
pressed itself upon the spirit of nature, the Indian sees 
the stamp of his national heritage and hears the mysterious 
music of Hindustan. Hindus and Muslims alike have heard 
this music and caught its strains in imperishable verse and 
song. To the strains of that music we have to set out 
hearts and face the future with hope and confidence.. 
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COMMUNALISM IN THE SERVICES 

The declatation of the Charter Act of 1835, that no 
native of India “should by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent or any of them be disabled from 
holding any place, office or employment under the said 
Company*’ remained a pious wish until the passage of the 
Government of India Act of 1870. Section 6 of that act, 
provided that natives of India of “proved merit and ability” 
might be appointed to civil posts without taking the usual 
examinations in London. The drafting of the necessary 
rules which was delayed till 1879 provided that one-sixth 
of the recruits for the Indian Civn Service each year should 
be statutory natives of India, appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the nomination of the Provincial 
governments. The rules, however, were not given a fair 
trial. In 1886, a Commission on Public Services was ap¬ 
pointed. According to the official interpretation of their 
recommendations not one-sixth of the annual recruitment 
but of the Indian Civil Service posts in 189a were reserved 
for Indians. In actual practice the recommendations were 
further whittled down. Although the rule required that 
108 posts should be reserved for statutory natives, the 
Secretary of State listed only 96 and the nximber was later 
reduced to 61, the places elimimated being those that were 
most important and most remunerative. 

In 1892, the following was the jpsition of Indianhsation 
of the Services.^ 


^ Calculated on the basis of Mr. G. K. Gokhale's evidence bc- 
ibte the Welby Consnsission, cf. R^ly to Question 
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Drawing salaries bet¬ 
ween Rs. 3000 and Rs. 
10,000 a year 


Drawing salaries of Rs. 
10,000 a year and up¬ 
wards 

Indians 

Eura¬ 

sians 

Euro¬ 

peans 

Indians 

Eura¬ 

sians 

Euro- 

peans 

421 

96 

1207 

Civil Depart- 

55 

10 

1211 




ment 




25 

26 

1699 

Military 

I 

I 

854 

85 

39 

549 

Public Works 

3 

4 

239 

4 

3 

22 

Incorporated 







Local Funds 

I 

• • • 

9 




Railways 

0 

• •• 

105 

555 

164 

3477 

Total ^ 

60 

15 

2313 

12,8 

4 

83.2 

Percentage of 







the Total 

^•5 

0.623 

96.875 

A fresh enquiry was made by the Islington 

Commission 

twenty years later, in 

1913-15. They found little improve- 

ment. 










Indians 

Anglo- 

Europeans 





Indians 



Rs. 200 a 

month 

and 





upward 

.. 

4573 

1593 

4898 

Rs. 1,000 a month and 





upward 

.. 

142 

71 

1565 

Rs. 3,000 a month and 





upward 

• • 

.. 0 


I 

96 


There were at that time (1913) about 100,000 domiciled 
Eurppeans in British India, 102,000 Anglo-Indians, and 
242,000,000 Asiatics, which means that i out of every 43 metiH 
bers of the domiciled community and i out of every 64 Ac^io* 
Indians held a fairly lucrative government job, whereas the 
proportion of Asiatics was about i to 53,000.* 


* William Roy Smith: op. dt., 209-10. cf. *TBy 1915 only five 
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The Montague-Qielmsfofd Reforms brought about im¬ 
mediate and far-reaching changes. Nearly 200 European 
officers retired on proportionate pension, as they believed 
that the Reforms changed the conditions of service, in the 
first year of the new constitution. By 1924, the number 
had increased to 345. The number of new entrants also 
fell. The average annual recruitment in Lxjndon for the 
Indian Qvil Service for a series of years before the war was 
33, of whom 93.4 per cent were British and 6.6 per cent 
were Indian. During the three years from 1921 to 1923 
inclusive, there was an annual average of 20 British and 
21 Indians, but the real difference was stiU greater because 
some of the British who qualified for appointment did not 
actually join the Service. There was almost a complete 
cessation of European recruitment for the Indian Medical, 
Educational and Agricultural Services. 

In 1924 a Q)mmission, presided over by Lord Lee of 
Fareham, suggested that in the Indian Civil Service, 20 per 
cent of ffie posts should be filled by promotion from the 
Provincial Service, 40 per cent by direct recruitment of 
Europeans and 40 per cent by direct recruitment of Indians. 
In the Indian Police Service, the parallel figures were 20, 
50 and 30 respectively. Provincial recruitment was 
recommended for the Transferred Departments, i.e., the 
Education, Agricultural, Veterinary, the Indian Engineers 
and the Forest .(75 pet cent Indian and 25 per cent European) 
Services. 

This very year also saw the introduction of co mmuna l 
ratio in the Services. The practice was given statutory 
recognition by a resolution published in the Gazette of 
India Part I (July 7, 1934). According to the rules pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette for Services recruited on an AU-India 
basis "25 p.c., of all vacancies to be filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment of ffidians, wiU be reserved for Muslims and 8 1/3 
p.c., for other minority communities.” Other rules pro¬ 
vided that these percentages would not be disturbed. Simi¬ 
lar rules were provided for “Services recruited locally.” 

pet cmt of the Service (I. C. S.) were Indian”<---ThoiopS(Mi and Gac- 
tatt: op. dt., 558. 
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The eflFect of these policies on the growth of communal 
feeling is too obvious to need an elaborate emphasis. It 
may be argued that the distribution was made in perfect 
good faith but even the best of motives have ultimately to 
be judged by their results. Secondly, thanks to a very large 
percentage reserved for Europeans, the field was already 
narrow. It was now further fragmented. As the prizes 
became fewer they became more attractive and in the aid 
caused more bitterness. 
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COMMUNALISM AND RECENT 
GOVERNMENT POLICIES 

It is interesting to observe how communal politics 
have influenced British policy on India, Recent state¬ 
ments of British spokesmen show that, far from disapprov¬ 
ing cornmunal intransigence, the Government have not 
hesitated to adopt the arguments of the communalists 
for baulking the constitutional advance of India. There 
is also in evidence a conscious effort, on the part of the 
Government, to riggle out of their past promises to end the 
process of India’s constitutional development by the estab¬ 
lishment of a free dominion governed by a democratic 
constitution. 

Rebutting such an accusation. Sir Samuel Hoare in a 
speech in the House of Commons (on October 26, 1939), 
observed: 

We have shown out good hiith in the matter. We showed it 
when we made the Communal Awaid. At that time supposing 
we had wished to divide and conquer we might have very well 
said, ‘settle your co mmunal differences first, until you have 
settled them there can be no constitutional advance.* 

Later events and utterances, however, indicate the 
emergence of such a wish to divide and conquer. 

The Government of India Act of 1935, notwithstand¬ 
ing the safeguards and special responsibilities with which 
it is riddled, is unmistakably patterned on parliamentary 
democracy. The Instrument of Instructions to the Go¬ 
vernors clearly shows that the new constitution envisaged 
what Professor Dicey has called the Cabinet System. 
The Government seem to have soon realised that such a 
constitution, in spite of its many checks and counter¬ 
poises, would make Indian nationalism inconveniently 
strong. 
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It appears that the extravagant utterances of the 
communalists oflfered them the sorely needed avenue of 
escape. The absence of communal harmony had long been 
used to equip the Governors and the Viceroy with special 
responsibilities, but not for denying a democratic form of 
government. Let us watch the retreat from it as recently 
executed. 

The Viceroy, anxious to get a united support for the 
Government’s war effort, was content to give, in his 
pronouncement of October i8, 1939, “a clear assurance 
that full weight would be given to their (i.e., the mino¬ 
rities’) views and their interests in any modification (of the 
constitution) that may be contemplated.” 

This same point was phrased differently and more 
shrewdly by the men Secretary of State for India, Lord Zet¬ 
land, in his statement to the House of Lords, made on 
the same day as the Viceroy’s pronoimcement. He said 
that “there is on the part of the minorities insistent demand 
for safeguards against consequences which, rightly or 
wrongly, it is feared may result from the unfettered domi¬ 
nation of the majority.”^ (Italics outs). 

As the war progressed, rather unfavourably, and the 
prospects of persuading the Congress to walk into the 
Government’s parlour receded, the British utterances drop¬ 
ped the earlier hesitation and vagueness. On August 8, 
1940, the Viceroy declared in his much boosted announce¬ 
ment : 

It goes without saying that they could not contemplate the 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and wel- 
fiire of India to any system of government whose authority is 
direcdy denied by large and powerful elements in Indian Na¬ 
tional life. Nor could they be parties to coercion of such 
elements into submission to such a government. 

^ For over a generation, responsible Britishers have consistently 
refused to say whether the communal fears are rightly or wrongly 
held. As an instance of this wonted non ^ssumus attitude cf. Sit 
T. W. Holdemess : Peoples and Problems of India (Home University 
Library, 1912) “Rightly or wrongly the Muslim leaders believed 
that any system of popvdar representation which did not make special 
provisions for Muhammada^ as a separate co mmunit y wotdd be 
injuriovis to their interests” (p. 246). 
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Was the government vindet the Act of 1935 such a 
government ? Were “such elements’* coerced under it 
during its operation for just over two years in seven out of 
the eleven provinces of India ? Why did not the Governors 
intervene ? Why have they kept silent on these acts 
of injustice ? Have the allegations of “such elements” 
been made “rightly or wrongly ?” The Viceroy naturally 
did not care to answer such incidental queries. 

But the answers are implicit in the shift in the attitude 
to the Act of 1935 that has taken place during the cmcial 
months of the recent constitutional impasse. The Viceroy, 
who in October 1939 could “reaffirm ms belief in the essen¬ 
tial soundness of the 1935 Act,” in August 1940 discovered 
that it “could no longer serve the purpose for which it was 
originally designed.” He further declared, in the same 
speech, Aat the next step “did not exclude examination of 
any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the policy and plans 
on which it was based.” 

It was during this period that the new Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Amery, discovered that “in religious 
and sticial outlook, in historic traditions and culture, the 
difference between them (the Muslims) and their fellow 
countrymen goes so deep, if not deeper, than any similar 
difference in Europe.” ^ He appreciated “their quarrel with 
the existing scheme of the Act that it would give too great 
powers to a Hindu majority at the Centre.” “They claim,” 
he further observed, “the right in any constitutional dis¬ 
cussions to be regarded as an entity.” 

Mr. Amery was not slow in upholding this claim. On 
August 14, 1940, he opined that me “decision by majority 
is not so much of the essence of democracy as a political 
convenience.” In order further to justify the minority’s 
intransigence and thereby to fetter the rights of the majority, 
Mr. Amery raised the former to the status'of “an entit^’ 
and deMaded the latter to “a mere numerical majority.” 
As if mere are other than “mere numerical” majorities 1 
And the claims and fears, righf^ or wrongjy held, of “an en¬ 
tity” are deemed more important than the tights of “a 
mere numerical majority 1 ” 

At their Lahore Session, Maxdx 1940, the Muslim 
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League took up the hint so broadly dropped and at last 
passed its resolution on Pakistan. In August 1940, Mr. 
Amery gave it his covert approval by declaring: “It may, 
indeed, prove to be the case it is by entirely novel departures 
from the existing scheme—^that an agreernent can be 
reached, which is unattainable within the frame-work of 
the existing Act.” The League responded to this by 
incorporating the Pakistan demand in its creed and by add¬ 
ing to Pakistan the demand for a separate Dravidistan 
also. 

To this, Mr. Amery, in his turn, responded in his 
speech of 22nd April 1941, with the words: “The Indian 
Statesmen need not be bound by a system of government 
at the centre contemplated in the Act (1935) or by relation 
between the centre and the provinces.” Federation idea 
is thus being adroitly jettisoned and the door opened for 
various fantastic schemes of Pakistan, Dravidistan, etc. 

Maojrity rule, when expressed through the Congress, 
does not siiit the Muslim League.^ It does not suit the 
Government either. This convergence of the League and 
the British standpoints is well brought out in Mr. Amery’s 
speech of i8th November, 1941: 

'Rightly or wrongfy, the experience of the Provincial self- 
Govemment on British parhamentary lines has convinced the 
Moslems and the states that they cannot submit to any central 
government for India in which the executive is directly depen¬ 
dent on a Parliamentary majority, which if provincial experience is 
atfy guide would be an obedient mouth-piece of the Congress High Com¬ 
mand. {Italics ours). 

Mr. Amery has learnt from the Provincial experience 
the same lesson as Mr. Jinnah. Both want to wriggle out 
of the logic of Parliamentary rule. 


* Compare the Lease’s benevolent neutrality towards the new 
non-Congress ministry in Orissa. 


16 . 
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PAKISTAN 

In the Enqrclopaedia of Islam (Supplement No. 4, 
page 174, 1937) the following explanation is offered of the 
word Pakistan'. 

“Pakistan means the land of the Paks. The word 
Pak—^pure, clear—^is not adequately translatable into 
English. Since it stands for all that is noble and sacred in 
life for a Muslim. The name Pakistan, which has come 
to be applied—^though not officially—^to the five Muslim 
Provinces in the North-west of the present-day India, is 
composed of letters taken from the names of her compo¬ 
nents, Panjab, Afghanis (North-West Frontier Province of 
which the inhabitants are mainly Afghan) Kashmir, Sindh 
and BaluchirAz«, and was given to these territories by C. 
Rahmat Ali, founder of the Pakistan National Movement, 
in 1933, with a view to preserving their historical, national 
and political entity as distinct from Hindustan proper.” 
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TABLE I 

Production of Minerals —1936 
(Quantity in Thousand Units) 


Minerals 

British 

India 

Eastern 

Zone 

North- 

Western 

Zone 

Total of 
the two 
Zones 

Hindu¬ 

stan 

Coal. 

20,586 

6,668 

160 

6,828 

13.75* 

Petroleum (Gallons) 

69,242 


4>397 

4,397 

64,843 

Chromite (Tons) 

28 

•• 

21 

21 

7 

Iron-ore (Tons) 

1.376 




i . 376 > 

Manganese Ore (Tons) 

625 

i 
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Classification of the Area —1936-37 
(Acres in Thousand) 
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Ana under Crops and Specification of Crops —1936-37 
(Acres in Thousand) 
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TABLE Vm 


Province 

Revenue raised by 
Provincial Govern¬ 
ment from Provin¬ 
cial sources 

Revenue raised by 
Central Government 
from Central sour¬ 
ces 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

16,13,44.520 

9.53.26,745 

Bombay 

i^> 44 , 59>553 

21,53,44,247 

Bengal 

11,76,60,89a 

23,79.01,585 

U.P.. 

12.79.99.851 

4,05,53,030 

Bihar. 

5.23.83.030 

1,54,37.742 

C. P. and Betar 

4,27,41,280 

31,42,682 

Assam 

2,38,48,474 

1.87,55,967 

Orissa .. 

1.81,99,823 

3,67,346 

Punjab 

11 . 53 . 86,355 

1,18,01,583 

N. W. F. 

1.80,83,348 

9.28,294 

Sind. 

5.70,29,354 

5,66,46,913 
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